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PEEEACE. 



In a former work, entitled "Eiscal Legislation, 
1842-1865," the author endeavoured to present a 
"clear and concise narrative of the fiscal changes 
adopted during that period, and of their effects upon 
the revenue, trade, manufactures, and employments of 
the United Kingdom." The favour with which that 
volume was received has induced him to comply with 
the request of many of his friends, by continuing the 
narrative to the present time. It is, no doubt, true 
that the measures of the period comprised in this 
volume are not equal in interest or importance to 
those of the time when the foundation of our modern 
system of finance was laid, and when the principle of 
protection to native industry, the fallacy of which had 
long been demonstrated, was successfully attacked 
and routed from one stronghold after another. The 
policy of the last Parliament is, however, by no means 
devoid of interest, and the discussions which took 
place, upon the proposals of Mr. Lowe, involved the 
consideration -of the fundamental principles upon 
which the collection of the public revenue should be 
based. The narrative of the debates upon taxation 
and expenditure, which occurred during the nine 
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years included in this volume, has heen carefully 
compiled from "Hansard," and it has been the 
endeavour of the author, while not disguising his 
own convictions, to represent the opinions of the 
various speakers with the strictest accuracy and 
impartiality. 

In that portion of the work which deals with the 
results of modern fiscal legislation, it has been found 
desirable to enlarge the sphere of the enquiry and to 
place on record, in a more complete form than was 
possible at the time when the author's former volume 
was published, the marvellous growth of national 
prosperity that has taken place as the consequence of 
free trade legislation. In the chapter which deals 
with the results as aflfecting the working classes, there 
are same valuable statistics as to wages and the prices 
of food, many of which have been obtained by the 
kind enquiries of friends, whose co-operation the 
author gratefully acknowledges. Although not within, 
the original scope of the work, he has added chapters 
on the incidence of taxation and the finance of the 
future, which he trusts will prove useful contributions 
towards the settlement of questions yet under dis- 
cussion. 



NATIONAL FINANCE. 



OHAPTEH I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



" If men had always been secured in person and property, and 
left at full liberty to employ both as they saw fit ; and had merely 
been precluded from unjust interference with each other — had the 
most perfect freedom of intercourse between all mankind been 
always allowed — had there never been any wars — nor (which in that 
case would have easily been avoided) any taxation — then, though 
every exchange that took place would have been one of the 
phenomena of which Political Economy takes cognizance, all would 
have proceeded so smoothly, that probably no attention would ever 
have been called to the subject.- The transactions of society would 
have been like the play of the lungs, the contraction of the muscles, 
and the circulation of the blood, in a healthy person ; who scarcely 
knows that these functions exist." — Whately's Introductory Lectures 
on Political Economy, 1831. 

There is no branch of the Science of Political 
Economy to which the above extract from Archbishop 
Whately is more applicable than it is to the question 
of Taxation. It was not until a long continued 
depression of trade and industry, consequent upon 
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unwise fiscal legislation, became inveterate, and the 
revenue exhibited a condition of chronic deficiency, 
that any effective steps were taken to relieve commerce 
from the heavy burdens which had been imposed upon 
it by unwise war taxation. Nor was that depression 
in itself sufficient to ensure the adoption of free trade 
in corn and other necessaries. It required the failure 
of the wheat and potatoe crops, in 1845, to convince 
our statesmen that the claim of the people to the 
free importation of food ought to be conceded, 
and even then the stimulus of the Irish Famine was 
necessary to ensure the immediate opening of the 
Ports for the free admission of the superabundance of 
other countries. 

The financial history of Great Britain and Ireland, 
since the first imposition of duties of Excise in lieu of 
the old feudal tenures, has consisted mainly in two 
processes : — the . putting on, and the taking off, bad 
taxes.* It was not, however, until the great French 
War that oppressive taxation reached its culminating 
point. The total amount of the expenditure of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the year 1792, was, in round 
humbefs, £18,000,000'; two years later, in 1794, it 
reached £30,000,000, and continued to increase until, 
in the year 1814, it reached the enormous total of 
£112,917,042, of which sum £33,920,300 was raised 
by loans, £77,887,336 by taxation and other ordinary 



* This has arisen from departing from the oU constitutional wa; of raising 
taxes, which is fulfy explained in a valuable pamphlet issued by the Anti-Oorn 
Law League, but now out of print, entitled, " The Constitational Eight to « 
revision of the Land Tox." For a summary of the facta relating to the .Land 
Tax, see " The Queen's Taxes." Longmans and Co. See also Inland Beveuue 
Eeport, 1870. Vol. I. pp. 108— U6, 
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sources of revenue, and the remainder out of the 
balances in the Exchequer.* 

In order to meet this growing expenditure, fresh 
taxes were, year after year, imposed upon the people, 
until, at length, there was hardly an article that could 
be eaten, drank, worn, or used, that was not taxed. 
There was, it is true, no tax laid upon air or water, 
but the beneficent influence of the sun, as a sanitary 
agent, was made subject to tribute, and its rays were 
taxed by means of the window duty. To look through 
the list of articles on which duties were charged 
excites feelings nearly akin to horror. It seems like 
the work of some fiendish imp of the nether regions, ; 
some demon, alike the enemy of a beneficent God and 
of his creature man. Everything that was useful, or 
good, or beautiful in nature or in art; everything 



* The impolicy of the funding system is clearly shown in the Parliamentary 
Return of Public Income and Expenditure (No. 366, Sess. 1869) part 1, pp 
432-3, 438-9, part 2, p^. 148-9. The following is a summary of the National 
Income and Expenditure during the period embraced between the year ending 
10th October, 1793 and the year ending 5th January, 1816 : — 
Total expenditure for Civil Purposes, Army, Navy, and War £1,103,551,910 
Interest and Management of National Debt during the same 

period '. £474,975,541 

£1,578,527,481 

Total Income during same period from Taxation and Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts £1,149,654,388 

Raised by Creation of Debt, £1,276,108,711, less Repayment 
of Debt during same period, £824,223,173, leaving a 
net Receipt from Creation of Debt of . . . . . . £451,885,538 

£1,601,539,926 



Surphis £23,012,445 

It will be seen from the 'above account that the whole of the money raised by 
creation of debt was required to pay interest and management of debt, not for , 
the purposes of the war. The revenue, exclusive of monies raised by borrowing. 
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that was swe^t to the palate, wholesome for the body, 
needful for raiment, grateful to the eye, or pleasant 
to the taste or smell, was taxed. All the fruits of 
the earth, everything that was necessary to eat or 
drink, with some exceptions, and they were pro- 
hibited; the rich man's sauce and the poor man's 
vinegar, the wines and spirits that inebriate and 
destroy, the medicine that heals, and the poison 
that kills; everything that grew upon the face of 
the earth, or was produced from the waters under 
the earth, all were taxed, ruthlessly taxed — as if, by 
malignant and preconceived intention, it had been 
determined that nothing but things in the heavens 
above should be exempted, and, as if this were not 
sufficient to crush the people, a system of protection 



shows a balance of £46,102,448 over the expenditure for all purposes except the 
debt. Deducting this sum from the cost of the debt for the same period, 
£474,975,541, the net amouat to be provided for on account of debt was 
£428,873,093, to meet which £451,885,538 was raised by creation of debt. This 
was not, however, the full extent of the evil ; according to the same retm-n, part 2, 
p. 545, the cash received into the Exchequer on account of the loans raised 
during the French War was £493,608,261 while the amount of stock created 
was £773,685,839, or above £280,000,000, in excess of the money received. 
This debt, it has already been shown, was not necessary to defray 
the expenses of the war, but was actually raised to meet the interest 
'Upon the debt which existed before the war ; the charge of the debt before the 
war was in round numbers £9,500,000, and for the whole period of the war 
£221.000,000 ; the surplus of £46,000,000 revenue over expenditure, exolnslve 
of debt, would reduce this sum to £175,000,000, to meet whioh the debt was 
increased. by £622,000,000. Well did Dr. Chalmers, in his work on Political 
Economy, Appendix D, speak of the vital impolicy, prodigious infatuation, nay, 
insanity of the funding system. For a further eluoidation of the folly of the pro- 
ceeding, see Mr. Gladstone's Financial Statement for the year 1853, in which he 
demonstrates that the debt need not have existed if there had been resolution 
enough to submit to the Income Tux at an earlier period of the war than 1806, 
when it first became un effective inutrumout of flnaao(f 
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was maintained for. the supposed benefit of land- 
owners, manufacturers, shipowners, and Colonial pro- 
prietors, which eflPectually deprived the people of that 
liberty to use their industry and their property for 
their own advantage, which, according to the princi- 
ples of Political Economy, is essential to their well- 
being. Perfect freedom of intercourse between all 
mankind is a consummation not yet reached even in 
fhis country, which professes to be the home of Pree 
Trade. 

After the war had terminated, in 1815, the con- 
dition of affairs was not materially altered. The 
first tax abolished was the Income Tax, then yielding 
£14,500,000, while the far heavier burdens upon the 
community imposed by . Customs and Excise, and 
especially by protective duties, were allowed to remain. 
It needed a long career of vicissitudes in order to 
compel public attention to the real cause of the evils 
which afflicted the body politic, and to enable the 
first steps to be taken towards a more sound and 
healthy system of taxation., A similar policy was 
pursutd on the termination of the Russian war ; the 
war Income Tax was repealed, the war duties on Tea 
and Sugar were retained. Upon both those occasions, 
however, the working men were unrepresented in 
Parliament; now that they are enfranchised it is to 
be hoped that they will look after their own interests 
and exercise a powerful influence in favour of more • 
equitable arrangements in the framing ,of future 
budgets. 

The details of the fiscal reforms which were com- 
menced in 1842 and continued, with some slight 
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interruptions, down to the present time, have been 
narrated by the author in a previous volume, so far as 
the period embraced between the years 1842 and 1865 
is concerned.* A short summary of the changes 
effected during that period is, therefore, all that is 
necessary in this volume. 

It will be remembered that in 1840 the Whig 
Government endeavoured to provide for the defici- 
ency by adding 5 per cent, to the Customs and 
Excise, and 10 per cent, to the Assessed Taxes. So 
far as the former were concerned the scheme was a 
signal failure, while the increase in the Assessed 
Taxes was about equal to the amount anticipated. 
This fact gave Sir Hobert Peel the clue to the policy 
which he pursued in 1842, when he revived the In- 
come Tax, for the purpose of restoring equilibrium 
in the National Finances and of enabling him to 
repeal more oppressive taxes. His Budget of 1842 
removed prohibitions upon importation, and reduced 
Customs duties that were so high as to be prohibi- 
tory. It reduced duties on raw materials- to a maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent., on articles partly manufactured 
to one of 12^ per cent., and on articles wholly manu- 
factured to 20 per cent. In 1845, when the three 
years, for which the Income Tax had been imposed, 
expired, it was renewed for a similar period in order 
to enable him to effect further reforms. In that year 
430 articles were entirely swept away from the tariff, 
and the duty on many other articles was reduced. 



Fiscal Legislation, 1842 — 1866. LongmanB & Co. 
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The Excise on Glass was also abolished, and the 
Auction duty changed into an Auctioneer's license. 
In 1846 he proposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
to take effect on the 1st Eehruary, 1849; repealed 
the duties upon many raw materials ; materially 
reduced the duties upon manufactures and many 
articles of food ; and admitted food of the animal 
class, both aKve and dead, free of duty. 

These measures completed the reforms carried 
through Parliament by Sir Robert Peel. His 
Government was succeeded, in 1846, by that of Lord 
John Russell under whose auspices the Navigation 
Laws were repealed, the Sugar and Timber duties 
were reduced, and the excise on Bricks abolished. 
During the short tenure of Lord Derby's first 
Administration, in 1851 and 1852, there were no 
financial changes,* and the rejection of Mr. Disraeli's 
abortive budget led to the resignation of the Ministry 
and the introduction of Mr. Gladstone to the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

By the Budget of 1853 the Income Tax was 
renewed in order to secure further fiscal reforms. 
The excise on soap was abolished, 123 articles were 
entirely set free from Customs duties, and 133 others 
were reduced. The general principles of this Budget 
were abolition of unproductive duties and of duties 
on manufactures, except in some special cases (in- 



* Mr. Disraeli proposed to repeal half the Malt Tax, and to rednce the Tea 
duty by instalments to /a shilling, but coupled these measures with such out- 
rageous proposals for the benefit of the landowners at the expense of house- 
holders in towns, that he was compelled to resign upon a division adverse to Ms 
proposed extension and increase of the House Tax. 
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cludiag silk) and the reduction of duties upon' 
articles of food. Unfortunately for the working of 
Mr. Gladstone's great experiment the intervention 
of the Crimean War necessitated increased taxation. 
The progress of financial reform was stayed, and was 
not resumed until 1860, when Mr. Gladstone again 
proposed a large remission of Customs Duties in 
connection with the Prench Treaty that had been 
negociated by Kichard Cobden. By the budget of 
that year the remaining duties on manufactures and 
upon many articles of food were repealed, the 
number of articles in the Customs Tariff being 
reduced to 48 (not reckoning sub-divisions) and the 
bulk of the revenue being raised from 15. In 1861 
the Paper Duty, which was repealed by the Com- 
mons, in 1860, but continued for twelve months 
longer by a vote of the House of Lords, was finally 
abolished, and in 1863, 1864, and 1865 the duties on 
tea and sugar were largely reduced. 

The net amount of Customs and Excise duties 
remitted from 1842 to 1865 was, above £19,000,000, 
notwithstanding which the gross revenue from these 
sources increased from £38,000,000 in 1841 to. 
£41,000,000 in 1865, a recovery of £22,000,000. 
The value of the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce, which for a long period had been stationary, 
increased from £51,645,116, in 1841, to £165,835,725, 
in 1865. In the last named year the total Foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom reached the sum of 
£489,903,861, an increase over the year 1855, which 
was the first year that real values of both im- 
ports and exports wcrej ascertained, of no less a 
sum than £229,669,711. 
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The benefits conferred upon every section of the 
community by the fiscal policy pursued during the 
above named period are patent facts, which have 
been amply demonstrated in the vqlume to which 
reference has already been made It now remains to 
record the changes that have been introduced into 
the financial system of the United Kingdom since 
1865, and to ascertain the influence that they have 
exercised upon trade, manufactures employment, and 
the value of property. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE SESSION OF 1866. 



The General Election of 1865 returned a consider- 
able majority in support of the existing administra- 
tion, but its career was terminated, in October of that 
year, by the death of its head, Lord Palmerston. The 
long era of quiet which had been maintained by a 
chief, whose official career dated from the year 1807, 
and whose political principles, with the exception of 
finance, were those of a past generation, was broken. 
Earl Hussell succeeded him as Prime Minister ; Mr. 
Gladstone, who retained the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, became leader of the House of Commons ; 
and the assembling of the new Parliament, in 
Eebruary 1866, was the commencement of a consti- 
tutional struggle which culminated in the Heform 
Acts of 1867 and 1868. 

The financial business of the session was inaugu- 
rated by Mr. James White, who moved a resolution 
demanding a reduction in the national expenditure, on 
the ground that it had of late years been excessive, 
was taken in great measure out of the earnings of the 
people, and formed in no small degree a deduction 
from a scanty store which was inadequate to secure 
them a sufficiency, not of the comforts of life, but 
even of the prime necessaries of food, of clothing, 
of shelter, and of fuel. The motion was withdrawn, 
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after an interesting and useful debate, in which Mr. 
Gladstone expressed his conviction that it was mainly 
by the efforts of self-sacrificing independent members, 
who would devote their time, energy, and labour to 
the wearying, irksome, and self-denying task of mak- 
ing themselves thoroughly acquainted with a mass of 
details, that the objects of the motion could be 
attained. 

A noteworthy feature of this debate was a defence 
of the existing system of taxation by Mr. Samuel 
Laing, formerly Finance Minister in India. Con- 
tending for its perfect fairness, in reply to strictures 
passed upon it, on account of its oppressive character 
as respected the working classes, he spoke as follows : 

" But it has been said that although the position of the people 
has improved, and although the taxes have been more productive, 
yet they are unfairly levied. The upper and middle elasses have 
been charged with having misused the political power vested in 
them by relieving themselves of a fair share of the burden of taxa- 
tion, and thrusting this burden upon the shoulders of the working 
classes. But what are the facts ? Where has the money come 
from which made financially possible the consideration of the well 
being of the working classes, and the freeing of industry by 
numerous revisions of taxation ? Why, those very upper and 
middle classes, in whom political power has been vested, volun- 
tarily submitted to a large share of taxation, in order to give the 
working classes the benefit of the reductions I have enumerated. 
The Income Tax was imposed, the Succession Duty was increased, 
and taxes were imposed in the nature of stamps upon transfers 
of property." 

This is, no doubt, a charming picture of disin- 
terestedness on the part of the upper and middle 
classes, who, according to Mr. Laing, have volun- 
tarily assumed irksome burdens with the sole object 
of relieving the working classes from taxation; but 
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what are the facts ? Can it be said that capitalists, 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, and landowners, 
have derived no advantage from the remissions of 
Customs and Excise which have been rendered pos- 
sible by the imposition of direct taxation ? Has not 
the enormous expansion of trade which resulted from 
these measures benefited every section of the com- 
munity ? An increase in the exports of British pro- 
duce and manufactures, from £1 18s. 6d. per head 
of the population, in 1841, to £5 lis. Id. per head, 
in 1865, cannot have taken place without increasing 
the profits of capital, the gains of trade, and the 
value of real property, as well as the wages of labour. 
That this has been the case is proved by the Income 
Tax returns. It is true that during the first eleven 
years of the tax there was comparatively little in- 
crease, the net amount of profits assessed under 
Schedule D having been £57,663,497, in 1842-3, and 
£58,645,027, in 1852-3. During that period there were 
several deficient harvests, the failure of the potatoe 
crop, and the Railway panic of 1847, which materi- 
ally affected the progress of the country. The 
foundations of commercial prosperity were, however, 
being slowly laid, and a marvellous change took place 
during the next thirteen years, which bring us down 
to the period of Mr. Laing's speech. In 1853-4 the 
Income Tax was extended to Ireland, and incomes 
from £100 to £150 were brought within its scope, 
the net amount of profits assessed in that year, under 
Schedule D, being £79,566,640. In the year 1865-6 
the assessment under that Schedule reached no less 
a sum than £120,147,695. The net assessments, under 
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Schedule A for the same years, were as follows: — ■ 
1842-3, £85,721,760; 1852-3, £95,577,325; 1853-4, 
£114,241,477; 1865-6, £154,119,601.* The records of 
the Prohate Administration and Inventory duties 
reveal a similar series of facts. In 1843 the amount 
realized by these imposts was £998,965, in 1866 it 
reached £1,690,968; the total amount produced by 
these duties for the ten years ending 18E2 was 
£10,703,444, while for the ten years ending 1866 
it was £l4,356,2Bl.t The increase of 1851-2 over 

* The following are the complete returns of the Net Assessment for the two 
periods named. During the whole of these years Quarries, Mines, Ironworks, 
Fisheries, Canals, Railways, Gasworks, See., since transferred to Schedule D, 
were assessed under Schedule A. Inland Revenue Report, 1870, Vol. II. pp. If 3, 
195. 

Great Britain. Great Britain and Ireland. 



Year 

ending Schedule 
April 5 A 



1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 



£85,721,760 
84,744.857 
85,] 46,034 
88,666,251 
89,299,542 
90,965,554 
94,422 994 
93,523,062 
93,455,657 
94,874,502 
95,677,325 



Schedule 
D 

£57,663,497 
54,224,228 
54,129,223 
58,288,109 
60,107,116 
59,511,547 
53,983,413 
53,429,056 
54,526,324 
56,877,553 
58,645,027 



Year 
ending 
April 5 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 



Schedule 

£114,241,477 
115,523,822 
116,734,782 
117,957,430 
127,299,291 
127,859,783 
128,758,283 
131,680,495 
138.862,376 
139,565,566 
140,917,695 
150,682,260 
154,119,601 



Schedule 

D 

£79.566,640 

79,688,807 

78,887,720 

80,246,810 

84,724,589 

84,811,876 

89,001,012 

89,605,622 

93,691,061 

97,996,607 

100,212,882 

110,105.766 

120,147,695 



t The following are the detailed receipts for Prohate, Administration, and 
Inventory duties during the period named. Inland Revenue Report, 1870, vol 
ii., pp. 154, 156 : — 



Year ending 
Slst March. 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 



£ 
998,965 
1,027,884 
1,095,806 
1,054,575 
1,147,025 
1,041,497 
1,107,587 
1,031,402 
1,063,401 
1,135,302 

10,703,444 



Year ending 
81st March. 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 



£ 
1,241,007 
1,270,913 
1,338,089 
1,333,206 
1,394,814 
1,419,166 
1,443,023 
1.582,173 
1,642,872 
1,690,968 

14,356,281 
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1842-3 was only £136,337, or 13 per cent., while the 
increase of 1865-6 over 1866-7 was £449,961, or 
36 per cent. Whether we test the effect of the 
reductions of taxation, referred to by Mr. Laing, 
upon the upper and middle classes by the growth 
of income, or by their accumulations of personal 
property, it is evident that they derived great ad- 
vantages from such reductions and that the benefits 
of the new policy were not monopolized, as he would 
make it appear, by the working classes. 

It is, moreover, not consistent with facts to assert 
that the middle and upper classes submitted to extra 
taxation, in order to give the working classes the 
benefit of remissions. Every class obtained its share 
of such relief, the sole difference in the case of payers 
of Income-tax being that a portion of their burden 
became apparent instead of being concealed in the 
prices of commodities. At the time when Mr. Laing 
was speakiag the Income-tax produced a revenue for 
the year of £6,390,000, the Succession duty one of 
£615,255,* while the additions to the Stamp Duties 
existed only in the fertile imagination of the speaker. 
Here, then, we have a burden of £7,000,000, but 
against this we have to place a remission of Customs 
and Excise amounting to £19,000,000, of which a con- 
siderable portion was levied upon commodities con- 
sumed by the upper and middle classes. During 
the period under review ^eductions of taxation had 



• Mr. Gladstone estimated this duty would ultimately produce £2,000,000 per 
annum ; its opponents fixed its yield at £4,000 ,000. The result has disappointed 
the expectation of friends and foes alike, owing, it is believed, to a considerable 
extent to the practice of evading the law by means of settlements. 
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been effected upoa the following articles : Foreign 
Spirits, £500,000 ; Wine, £1,000,000 ; Silk Manufac- 
tures, £470,000 ; Cigars and Manufactured Tobacco, 
£74,000; Windows, £1,278,000; Fire Insurances, 
£775,000. In these five articles alone there was 
a remission of taxation paid by the upper and 
middle classes to the extent of above £4,000,000, to 
say nothing of their proportion of the direct benefits 
derived from the entire repeal of other Customs 
Duties. If we turn to the records of the Excise during 
the same period we find there has been a net remission 
amounting only to £242,000, notwithstanding the 
entire repeal of the duties on Auctions, Bricks, Glass, 
Hops, Paper, Soap, and Vinegar, which produced, ac- 
cording to the Statistical abstract, £4,300,000, and 
fell to a very considerable extent upon the payers of 
Income Tax. In what way was the increase in the 
produce of the Excise obtained ? Mainly by additions 
to the Spirit Duties. The Customs Duty on Eoreign 
Spirits, consumed by the upper and middle classes 
was reduced from 22s. lOd. to 10s. 5d. per gallon. 
The Excise upon British Spirits, mainly consumed 
by the working classes, was increased from 7s. lOd. 
in England, 3s; 8d. in Scotland, and 2s. 8d. in 
Ireland, to a uniform dutwffll, 10s. The duty on 
wine was reduced, in 1860 ^^1^1861, at an estimated 
relief to the consumer of £1,075,852; while the 
malt tax imposed on the beverage of the masses 
was not touched. The duty upon foreign cigars 
was reduced from 20s. to 5s. per pound, while the 
poor man's tobacco remained subject to a tax of 
above 600 per cent, upon its value. In the face 
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of facts like these it does not appear that the burden 
of taxation has, even yet, been fairly apportioned 
among the different classes of the community; and 
the idea that the working classes have been peculiarly 
favoured by recent revisions of taxation is completely 
exploded. 

The question of the Malt Tax was brought before 
the House of Commons, on the 17th April, by Sir 
Eitzroy Kelly, who moved a resolution pledging the 
House to take that tax into its consideration upon 
any future remission of indirect taxation, with a view 
to its immediate reduction and ultimate repeal. In 
the course of his speech he expressed his approval of 
all that had been already done in remitting indirect 
taxation, and only complained that this great article 
of consumption by the working classes had not been 
touched. That he was not of the same opinion as Mr. 
Laing in respect to the incidence of taxation was 
shown in the following question which he propounded 
to the House : — 

" On what principle have you reduced the duty on wine from 
5s. 9d. a gallon to almost a nominal sum, to 2d., or 3d., or 4d., or 
5d. a bottle on your Lafitte, your finest Chambertin, claret, and 
Burgundy, while you retain a tax of some 30 or 33 per e6nt. on 
beer ?" 

An amendment was inoved by Mr. Neate aflirming 
the expendiency of making provision for the sys- 
tematic redution of the National Debt instead of 
repealing or changing taxes, if likely to be attended 
with a diminution of revenue. Mr. Neate did not 
defend the Malt Tax, but urged the adoption of mea- 
sures to supply the deficiency, in case of its repeal, by 
fresh taxation, towards which the landed interest 
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should contribute in proportion to tlie benefit they 
would derive from its abolition. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill strongly supported the amendment on the 
ground of the approaching failure of our coal supplies, 
as predicted by Mr. Jevons, and the duty we owe to 
posterity not to leave them with such a heavy burden 
to be met out of diminished resources. 

Mr. Gladstone hoped the amendment in favour of 
reducing the debt would be withdrawn, as the subject 
was too important to be dealt with in a manner purely 
incidental, and he intended to make some observations 
upon it in his financial statement. He also opposed 
the motion on the ground that the repeal of the Malt 
Tax without a substitute would be the death-warrant 
of Indirect Taxation, — a change, he believed, beyond 
human power in any proximate circumstances to 
carry into effect. The amendment having been with- 
drawn, a division was taken upon Sir Eitzroy Kelly's 
motion, when 150 voted for, and 234 against it. 
Majority 84. 

Mr. Gladstone made his Financial Statement on 
the 3rd of May, and, after alluding to the warm de- 
bates and sharp crisis of the previous week, when the 
second reading of the Government Reform Bill was 
only carried by a majority of five, congratulated the 
House that in the Budget they would not become 
involved in any angry controversy. It was again 
his good fortune to deal with an expected surplus, 
though not so large as in the last three previous 
years, when he had an average of £3,500,000 to dis- 
pose of annually. The following table gives his esti- 
mate for the year just closed and the actual result : — 
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Estimated Eevenue... £66,392,000. Actual Eeyenue... £67,8 12,292 

Actual Expendi- 

Amount voted as per ture, (including 

Appropriation Act. 66,147,000. New Zealand 

War. £764,829) 65,914,357 



Anticipated Surplus... £245,000 Actual Surplus ...£1,897,935 

It will be seen from these figures that the revenue 
exceeded the estimate by the sum of £1,420,292, and 
that there was a saving in expenditure, compared 
with the votes, of £232,643. The actual loss of 
revenue, compared with th'6 ' previous year, which 
Mr. Gladstone had estimated at £4,028,000, was only 
£2,386,000, notwithstanding the fact that large reduc- 
tions of taxation had taken place, of which £3,778,000 
fell on the financial year just terminated. 

Thq remissions effected in 1865 were the reduc- 
tion of the Tea duty from Is. to 6d. per pound, of the 
Income Tax from 6d. to 4d. in the £, and of the Fire 
Insurance duty to a uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. 
Mr. Gladstone anticipated a loss, in consequence of 
these reductions, from Tea of £1,868,000, Income 
Tax £1,650,000, and Fire Insurance £260,000. His 
estimates, so far as regarded these duties, were singu- 
larly accurate, the actual loss on Tea being £1 ,869,392, 
on Income Tax £1,568,000, and on Fire Insurances 
£272,000. The consumption' of tea increased during 
the year 1865, although the reduced duty was only 
in operation from the 1st of June, by above 9,000,000 
lbs. ; the consumption of 1866 was above 4,400,000 
lbs. in excess of 1865, and above 13,600,000 lbs. 
more than in 1864. ' 

The total expenditure for the year ending 31st 
March, 1867, was estimated at £66,225,000, and the 
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Income at £67,575,000, leaving an expected surplus 
of £1,350,000, of wMch £562,000 was appropriated 
to remission of taxation, and £502,000 to meet an 
increased charge for the current year in connection 
with a» proposition for the further reduction of the 
National Debt, leaving a net surplus of £286,000. 
The following were the proposals of the Budget witlf 
respect to taxation, showing the anticipated loss to the 
revenue for the current year : — 

The entire repeal of the duties on Timber from £ 

the lat April, 1866 307,000 

The equalization of the duties on Wine in bot- 
tle and in wood 58,000 

The entire repeal of the duty on Pepper ... 112,000 

The reduction of the Mileage duty on Stage 
Coaches from Id. to ^d. per mile, and a 
reduction of the Post Horse duty 85,000 

£562,000 
The Income Tax was renewed at 4d., and the Tea 
Duty was continued for one year. In proposing 
the repeal of the duty on timber, Mr. Gladstone 
described that impost in the following words : — 

" The duty on timber is a very lo.w duty, and that is the best 
and only thing that can be stated in its favour. In any other 
point of view, the duty on timber is as bad a duty as it can be. 
It is a protective duty on a raw material of which this country 
stands in great want; which is of vast bulk, and thus in any 
case made costly by carriage. The imposition of the duty, which 
has the effect of greatly increasing this cost, and which also as 
far as it goes has a protective character, is the very essence and 
quintessence of political folly." 

There can be do doubt that this was a most accu- 
rate description of these duties, nor can therq be a 
question as to the wisdom of having swept them 
entirely away. It may, however, be urged that other 
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duties still unrepealed, even in the year 1874, are 
equally objectionable. What, for example— to say 
nothing of tea and coffee— can be said in favour 
of the duties on currants, raisins, marine insurances, 
patents for inventions, many trade licenses, and other 
taxes which produce an insignificant contribution to 
the revenue, vrhile they harass trade ? 

If it -were not the fact that objections have been 
taken very recently by speakers of eminence in the 
House of Commons to the repeal of Customs duties, 
like those levied upon wood, timber, corn, and 
other articles, it would appear unnecessary to repeat 
the arguments which justify such remissions. It 
appears, however, that there are those whom no 
amount of experience will convince, hence the 
necessity of reiterating again and again the facts 
of the case, as illustrated in past experience. The 
history of the Wood and Timber Duties upon the 
import and consumption of that article is very clearly 
shown in the following extract from Mr. Gladstone's 
Einancial statement : — 

" The consumption of timber in this country is remarkable. In 
1811 the consumption of timber amounted to 417,000 loads. At 
that time the duties were augmented, and in 1814 the consumption 
fell so low as 218,000 loads. However, the growing wealth of the 
■country brought about a gradual increase; and I will pass over 
the long period of years to 1841, from which time the House will 
observe that every reduction of duty has been answered by more 
than a corresponding increase in the use of this essential material. 
In 1841 the total consumption was 829,000 loads. In 1842 the 
duty on foreign timber was reduced from 58s. 6d, to 3l8. 6d., and 
on colonial timber from lis. 6d. to Is. The reduction only took 
effect in Oct. 1842. In 1813 the consumption was 1,298,000 loads. 
In 1850 the consumptiou was 1,723,000 loads. In that yeartheduty 
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on foreiga timber was fupther»reduced from 15s. to 7s. 6d, and on 
deals from 20s. to 10s. The consequence was that, from a con- 
sumption of 1,723,000 loads in 1850, the consumption rose until, in 
1859, it reached 2,408,000 loads. In 1860 we went to work again, 
and further reduced the duty from 10s. to 2s., and from 7s. 6d. to 
Is. At that time a highly respectable gentleman from the colonies, 
who represented Launceston (Mr. Haliburton) predicted that ruin 
would sweep down upon the timber industry of New Brunswick ; 
but the consumption of all kinds, which in 1859 was 2,408,000 loads, 
actually had increased in 1 865 to 3,700,000 loads, or to sixteen times 
the consumption of 1814. Of this augmentation the British Colonies 
have no reason to be discontented with their share." 

The comparison of consumption cannot be continued, 
further, as the abolition of the duty bas done away 
witb bonding, and thus prevented a continuance of 
the necessary accounts. The imports, however, show 
a marked expansion, having been 29,824,74i loads 
during the seven years ending 1872, as against 
24,310,555 loads for the seven years ending 1865, an 
increase of above 5,600,000 loads. It may, no doubt, 
be said that tbe increase is not altogether due to the 
reduction of the duty, but that other causes have 
created a demand in excess of previous periods. This 
may be the case to some extent, but to doubt that 
increased consumption of articles of commerce invari- 
ably follows the reduction or repeal of Customs duties, 
is to deny all the facts of our commercial experience, 
in the face of the most conclusive evidence. 

In the course of his speech, Mr, Gladstone quoted a 
number of statistics showing the advantages that had 
resulted from the Erench Commercial Treaty ; .he also 
referred to the treaties negociated with Turkey, and 
with Belgium, Italy, and the ZoUverein, by means of 
which we had secured the same advantages as France 
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through the operation of the most favoured nation 
clause. He then descrihed the recent treaty with 
Austria as one of a more notable description than any 
others that had been negociated since Mr. Cobden's 
treaty with France, that country having been most 
exclusive in its commercial relations. It had, how- 
ever, now abandoned the principle of prohibition and 
greatly reduced its protective duties. It was true 
the French standard was adopted, but he had hopes 
that it would be greatly reduced. One thing was 
certain, Austria had taken a most important step in 
the direction of commercial freedom. The remission 
of the timber duties, good as it was in itself, had the 
additional advantage that it had assisted the Austrian 
Government in bringing the negociations to a satis- 
factory issue. This was also the case with the altera- 
tion in the wine duties by which wines of low alcoholic 
strength, which could only be imported in bottle, were 
in future to be admitted at the same rate of duty as 
wines of similar strength imported in the wood. By 
this measure restrictions were removed upon the im- 
portation of light wines from Austria and also from 
some parts of France. 

Having proposed the above-named remissions of 
taxation, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to unfold his plan 
for dealing with the National Debt, and declared that 
he concurred in the opinions expressed by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, during the debate on Sir Fitzrqy Kelly's 
motion- on the Malt Tax, that it was the first duty 
of Parliament, some twenty-five years previously, to 
direct its attention to the thoroughly luisound and 
ill-adjusted state of our fiscal system, and to its in- 
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jurious effects in restricting industry and retarding 
the growth of wealth ; hut, now we have got through 
a great part of that most necessary work, the time 
had come when we ought surely to consider the state 
and movement of the National Debt. He admitted 
that there were taxes which urgently called for re- 
duction or even removal, ^but now that we had 
advanced so far in the path of fiscal reform the 
time had come for some modification in our rule 
of action. 

He then adduced two reasons for opening this 
question ; first, that the rising price of interest would 
diminish the value of the public fund^; and, secondly, 
that as £600,000 of annuities would terminate in 
18(57, the House ought to consider what substitute 
it would provide for that annual charge in view of 
furthering the reduction of the debt. He then traced 
the history of various reductions, and showed that the 
point had at last been reached at which the results 
of the Russian war had been efiaced, and the country 
stood where it did at the commencement of 1854. 
After expressing his belief that we must expect to 
see our debt grow at about ten times the annual rate 
by which we reduce, it in peace, should we become 
engaged in any great war, and citing, with ap- 
proval, the example of America, since the close 
of the civil war, he urged the importance of dealing 
with the question in a time of great wealth and 
prosperity. During the last twenty-five years our 
commerce had trebled, mainly in consequence of our 
mineral treasures. It was important to bear in mind 
that it was not the quantity of our coal, but its pro- 
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duotion at a low price that had given us the start, 
and that whenever we cease to raise coal at a lower 
piace than ' other countries our relative position to- 
wards other nations must he seriously injured. Lahour 
and capital would then migrate, hut the lands, houses, 
and works of the country would remain to bear the 
full burden of debt. 

The reduction of debt, to take effect in 1885, pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, did not partake by any means 
of an heroic character, and consisted, first, in convert- 
ing £24,000,000 held on account of the Trustees of 
Saving Banks into terminable annuities, increasing 
the charge from" £720,000 to £1,725,000 per annum; 
and, secondly, re-investing so much of the £1,725,000 
as was not required to meet the demands of the 
Savings Banks in another description of terminable 
annuity. By means of this process it was esti- 
mated that, by the year 1885, about £37,000,000 
of debt would be cancelled. The total charge under- 
taken by this change was £1,005,000, of which 
£502,000 would fall on the year 1866-67, and some- 
what more than £700,000 in 1867-68. In all subse- 
quent years from the charge of £1,005,000, the sum of 
£586,000, the amount of the annuities falling in 
during the year 1867-68, would have to be deducted, 
leaving a net augmentation of annual charge of 
£419,000. 

No serious opposition was offered to these proposals, 
and the budget was carried through Parliament un- 
mutilated and unaltered. Two events of importance 
happened during this session. On the 11th of May, 
Mr. Gladstone announced that in consequence of the 
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panic in the City, a letter had been written to the 
Bank of England authorising an issue of notes beyond ' 
the limit fixed by the Act of 184)4, and on the 18th 
of June the Government were beaten, by a vote of 
315 to 304, on a clause of the Reform Bill which they 
deemed of vital importance. On the 26th June the 
resignation of the Ministry was announced in both 
Houses. The financial policy of the year had, however, 
been determined before this event took place, and the 
remaining stages of legislation on the subject were 
merely formal. In the new Ministry the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was again occupied by 
Mr. Disraeli. 
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CHAPIEE III. 

ME. GLADSTONE'S EIGHT BUDGETS— 1859 to 1866. 

When the Ministry of Earl Russell tendered its 
resignation, in 1866, Mr. Gladstone had filled the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer for seven con- 
tinuous years, during which period a series of re- 
markable changes had been introduced into the fiscal 
system of the United Kingdom, a short notice of 
which will not be out of place before proceeding to 
review the fiscal history of subsequent years. At the 
commencement of his second tenure of the exchequer, 
Mr. Gladstone had to provide for a deficiency. The 
estimates for the year 1859-60, which had been pre- 
pared by Lord Derby's administration, showed a 
remarkable increase, being £5,597,000 more than in 
the previous year, and £4,867,000 in excess of the 
anticipated revenue. Rejecting any increase in the 
Customs and Excise, on the ground of the injury 
such a measure would inflict upon trade, Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed, and Parliament consented, to raise 
the amount required by increasing the Income Tax 
from 5d. to 9d. on incomes of £150 and upwards, 
and from 5d. to 6^d. on incomes from £100 to £150. 
This supplied the deficiency of the year, but the 
Government of Lord Palmerston was not less extra- 
vagant than that of Lord Derby. In the following 
year the expenditure was still larger, the total amount 
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voted being £4,484,000 in excess of the year 1859-60, 
of which £3,043,896 was required for the expenses of 
the Chinese War. Notwithstanding this drawback, Mr. 
Gladstone proposed large remissions of taxation, mainly 
in connection with the French Treaty, to secure the 
advantages of which he increased the Income Tax by 
another penny, and equalizeid the duties on spirits. 
The estimated result of these changes was an in- 
crease on British and Colonial Spirits of £1,357,966, 
a decrease on Foreign Spirits of £313,745, and on 
Wine of £831,694. The additional penny of the 
Income Tax was estimated to yield £1,060,000. 
These and some minor changes involved an increase 
of taxation of £3,030,904, against which there was 
a reduction, mainly in the Customs, of £3,085,931. 
The duties entirely repealed were Butter, £104,321 ; 
Cheese, £49,395 ; Eggs, £24,721; Boots and Shoes, 
£8,619 ; Gloves, £64,794 ; Oranges and Lemons, 
£35,650; Rice, £25,060; Silk Manufactures, £307,244; 
Tallow, £74,942; other articles, nearly 400 in num- 
ber, £286,493. The duties reduced were Currants, 
£210,580; Raisins, £45,353; Eoreign Spirits, £313,745; 
Wine, £831,694; Wood and Timber, £429,436; other 
articles, £28,873. By means of this great budget the 
foundations were laid of such an accession of pros- 
perity as enabled Mr. Gladstone further to signalize 
his tenure of office by a succession of remissions of 
taxation of no ordinary character. During the six 
following years of his administration of the national 
finances, the following Customs and Excise Duties 
were repealed : Straw "Hats and Bonnets, Paper, 
Hops, Pepper, and Timber and Wood. The duties on 
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Wine were further modified; and reductions took place 
in the duty on Tea from Is. 5d. to 6d. per pound, 
on Cigars from 20s to 53., and on Sugar an average 
of 4s, per cwt. ; reductions were also made in the 
Pire Insurance Duty — on Stock in Trade to Is. 6d. 
per cent., and in the Stage Carriage and Post Horse 
licenses. The Income Tax was tenpence, in 1860; 
it was fourpence, in 1865, a lower rate than it had 
stood at since its re-introduction, in 1842, by Sir 
Robert Peel. The general result of these changes was 
a net reduction in the amount of the Income Tax 
compared with the year 1858-59 of £2,240,000, and 
in other taxation mainly on articles of consumption 
and trade, of £9,380,053, making the total amount of 
taxation repealed and reduced during this period, 
£11,620,053. 

Concurrently with this remission of taxation there 
was a considerable diminution in the National Debt, 
the total capital of which, on the 31st March, 1859, 
was £827,077,627; on the same day of the yeajf, 
1867, the last for which provision was made by 
Mr. Gladstone, it was £805,019,317, a reduction of 
£22,058,310. This, however, does not accurately show 
the full reduction, as the estimated capital of the Ter- 
minable Annuities was increased from £21,999,073, 
in 1859, to £27,521,513 in 1867, provision having 
been thus made for the extinction of £5,522,440 of debt. 

In the following year Mr. Gladstone's scheme for con- 
verting into terminable annuities the £24,000,000, held 
for the Trustees of the Savings Banks, was partially 
adopted and carried into efi'ect by Mr. Disraeli. The 
capital in these annuities, on the 3 1st March, 1868, 
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was £56,816,803, and the total amount of debt thus 
operated upon by Mr. Gladstone himself by the partial 
carrying out of his proposals of 1867, and as the fruit 
of his general financial policy, was £34,817,730. 

When Mr. Gladstone accepted office, in 1859, 
the total value of our Imports and Exports was 
£304,366,611, or £10 14s. 5d. per head of the 
population ; when he retired, in 1866, the total was 
£534,195,956, or £17 15s. 2d. per head. The fiscal 
policy of which he was the great exponent enabled 
the country to pass through seasons of severe trial 
with comparative ease ; the evil effects of the American 
Civil War upon our commerce were largely mitigated, 
if not entirely removed, by the working of the French 
Treaty and its accompanying legislation. The growth 
of the national income and the tonnage of imports and 
exports alike bear witness to a great increase of 
prosperity. The total Income Tax Assessment, in 
1858-59, was £828,127,416; in 1866-67 it was 
£423,773,568. The tonnage of cargoes entered from 
abroad in 1858 was 8,817,537 toils ; in 1866 it was 
13,277,190 tons ; the total of cargoes cleared for 
the same years were respectively 9,942j424 and 
14,010,094 tons. The increase in the internal trade 
of the kingdom is shewn in the rapid growth of 
railway communication ; the length of railways 
opened increased from 9,542 miles, in 1858, to 
13,854 miles in 1866 ; the capital paid up from 
£325,375,507 to £481,872,184; and the total traffic 
receipts from £23,956,749 to £38,164,354: AU 
these facts betoken a great accession of trade and 
wealth, and there can be no doubt, considpring the 
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adverse circumstancas which existed during a large 
portion of the period under review, that this prosperity- 
was mainly owing to the wise financial policy which 
had heen maintained during Mr, Gladstone's tenure 
of office. 

That the great mass of the population shared in the 
benefits of this development of trade was shown by 
the consumption of the great staple articles of food. 
Butter, cheese, eggs, and rice were entirely liberated 
from duty in 1860, and there was in consequence a 
marked increase in consumption. The following table 
gives the quantities consumed, per head of the popula- 
tion, so far as imports are concerned for the years 
1859 and 1866, and the averages for the five years 
ending 1869, and the six years ending 1866. 

Average. Arersee. 

1859. 1866. 1855-1859. 18611866 
Butter,.lbs. ]-66 4 36 1-75 3 95. 
Cheese lbs. 1-56 4-32 152 3-18. 

Eggs Ko. ^ - 5-20 14-66 4-44 10-38. 
Eice lbs. ' 116 2 40 7 92 4-69. 

It appears from these figures that rice was the only 
article liberated from duty in 1860, the average con- 
sumption of which showed a decrease. It is, however, 
an article the imports of which show great variations, 
being the largest when there is a failure in the wheat 
harvest at home; it is, therefore, one which it is 
peculiarly impolitic to tax. The consumption of the 
first four years of the above series was as follows : — 
1855, 9-57 lbs.; 1856, 10-40 lbs.; 1857, 8-65 lbs.; 
1858, 9'83 lbs. per head ; during the three folio-wing 
years it was, 1859, 116 lbs. ; 1860, 1-41 lbs.; 1861, 
2-25 lbs. ; in 1862 it was 10-15 lbs. ; in 1863 and 
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1864, 5-58 and 5-72 lbs. ; and in 1865 and 1866 it 
fell 'to 2-05 and 2-40 lbs. It is clear that the imposi- 
tion of a tax upon such a commodity must materially 
aggravate the pressure of a season of scarcity upon 
the population. The average consumption of im- 
ported bacon and hams for the five years ending 1859 
was lib. per head, for the six years ending 1866 it 
was 3-54 lbs. per head. 

In the following table, giving the total importation 
of the principal articles of food for the years 1859 
and 1866, the vast addition that was made during 
that period to the comforts of the general population 
is very clearly exhibited. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Quantity. 



1866. 



Animals: Oxen, Bulls, 
Cows and Calves 
Sheep and Lambs . 
Bacon and Hams . . . 

Beef 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Corn 



Fish 
Fruit: 



Currants 

Baisins 

Oranges and 

Lemons 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Rice 

in the husk . . . . 

Befined .... 

Baw 

Molasses 

Tea 



No. 

1» 

owts, 

J) 
)» 

lbs. 
,» 
owts. 
No. 
cwts. 



bush, 
owts. 



qrs. 
owts. 



lbs. 



86,677 

250,S80 

107,251 

219,589 

425,663 

406,547 

6,006,759 

65,353,030 

39,664,345 

148,631,000 

251,944 

557,861 

429,059 

1,103,296 

163,330 

588,910 

1,445,977 

10,001 

262,461 

9,098,544 

549,391 

75,077,451 



1,175,712 
445,208 
289,148 
451,443 

2,080,143 

1,039,180 
142,415 

1,955,592 
18,044,203 
336,662 
265,431 
835,586 
762,933 

599,558 
383,015 
101,038 
816,971 

472,420 

11,788,826 

275,156 

5,812,545 
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lbs. 
)» 
owts. 
No. 
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bush, 
owts. 



qrs. 
owts. 



lbs. 



237,739 

790,880 

635,782 

232,948 

1,165,081 

872,342 

10,308,298 

127,044,816 

62,951,109 

438,878,880 

506,712 

755,482 

359,216 

1,711,857 

205,282 

737,063 

2,265,911 

43,583 

660,384 

10,639,085 

602,298 

139,610,044 



4,092,941 

1,504,312 

1,868,588 

563,917 

I 5,962,455 

' 2,801,579 

346,579 

4,089,329 

30,049,655 

1,105,653 

631,562 

753,922 

512,902 

889,238 

570,185 

178,386 

1,618,984 

i;024,923 

10,795,015 

379,355 

11,208.815 



Total value £48,073,185 



£80,948,285 
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The Sugar duties were reduced in 1864, a step 
followed by an immediate increase in consumption, 
which for the five years ending 1863 averaged 35 2 7 
lbs per head ; for the years 1865 and 1866 it aver- 
aged 40-49 lbs. per head. The Tea duty was reduced, 
in 1863 and 1865, and the consumption increased per 
head from 2-58 lbs. in 1858, 2-67 lbs. in 1859 and 
1860, 2-69 lbs. in 1861, and 2-70 lbs. in 1862 to 
3 lbs. in 1864, 3-29 lbs. in 1865, and 3-42 lbs, in 
1866 ; it has since continued to increase, and now 
reaches 4 lbs. per head. 

The following table shows the quantity of foreign 
spirts and wine imported, and of British spirits and 
malt charged with duty during the same years : — 

Imported or charged with duty. Consumption. 

Spirits. 1859. 1866. 1859. 1866. 

Foreign gals. 12,670,747 14,660,478 4,932,648 7,797,470 

British gals. 24,254,403 23,116,859 23,878,688 22,516,338 

Total gala. 36,825,160 37,777,337 28,811,336 30,818,808 

Wine gals. 8,195.513 15,321,028 6,775,992 13,244.864 

Malt bush. 44,219,300 52,281,223 47,746,289 54,444,874 

The consumption per head in the two years was as 
follows : — 

1859. 1866. 

Spirits, Foreign gals. 0-17 . 0-26 

„ British 0*84 0-75 

Total Spirits „ 101"' l-Ol 

Wine gals. 0-24 0-44 

Malt bush. 1-67 1-82 

The foregoing facts speak for themselves, and fur- 
nish additional corroboration of the fact that the 
repeal of duties of Customs and Excise is invariably 
followed by striking augmentations in the trade and 
prosperity of the country. The remissions of taxation 
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by means of wMch these great benefits have been, 
secured, have been invariably denounced by the Con- 
servative party ; if they could have had their way the 
French treaty would have been rejected, taxes would 
have been maintained upon articles of food, now free 
from fiscal exaction, and the education of the people 
would still have been impeded by the retention of the 
paper duty. Fortunately for the best interests of the 
country they were powerless to stay the progress of 
this beneficent legislation, which has returned them 
good for evil by augmenting their rentals and vastly 
increasing the value of the property, which they will 
transmit to their descendants. The benefits conferred 
upon the community by increased freedom of com- 
merce are universal and impartial in their incidence, 
being shared both by those who have pronaoted and 
by those who have endeavoured to retard its progress. 
Many who now steadily up'hold the existing com- 
mercial and financial policy of the United Kingdom, 
and loudly protest that they wish no departure from 
the principles of Free Trade, have sincere cause to 
congratulate themselves that their resistance to its 
progressive development was as weak and futile as 
the policy itself has been wise and beneficent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SESSION OF 1867. 

The first financial business of the year 1867 was the 
adoption of a new scale of Sugar Duties, in order to 
carry out a Convention entered into with France, 
Holland, and Belgium, in 1864, for the purpose of 
putting an end to abuses connected with the assess- 
ment of drawbacks, and to establish a drawback upon 
a common principle to be adopted by all the countries 
that were parties to the Convention. The measure 
comprised, so far as this country was concerned, the 
reduction of the duty on refined sugar from 12s. lOd. 
to 1 2s. per cwt. ; on the first class of unrefined from 
lis. 8d. to lis. 3d. ; and on the fourth class from 8s. 2d. 
to 8s. per cwt.; and an increase on the third class from 
9s. 4d. to 9s. 7d. per cwt. ; in the second class the old 
duty of 10s. 6d. was retained, The amount of revenue 
collected hy the duties on sugar was not materially 
affected by these changes, which are merely worthy of 
notice from the fact that, in consequence of an unwise 
system of taxation, a matter of trade which, in the 
natural course of things, would have regulated itself, 
became the subject of diplomacy and of a solemn 
Convention between several European Governments. 

Mr. Disraeli made his Fmancial Statement on the 
4th of April, and was able to announce that the previous 
year's estimates, tested by a trial of so extreme a 
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character as the panic of 1866, proved the sagacity of 
Mr. Gladstone's calculations. Notwithstanding the 
scenes of apparently extreme peril through which the 
country had passed in respect to its financial condition, 
after the financial statement of the previous year was 
made, and the disasters experienced in monetary circles, 
the consuming power of the country never for a 
moment flagged. The actual revenue was £2,421,568 
in excess of Mr. Gladstone's estimate, arising mainly 
from sugar, tohaoco, malt, and spirits, the yield of the 
Customs heing £1,380,000, and of the Excise 
£1,005,000 in excess of the amount anticipated from 
those sources. The actual state of the revenue as com- 
pared with the estin^ates was as follows :— ■ 

Estimated Eevenue £67,013,000 Actual Eevenue £69,434,568 
Estimated Expendi- Actual Expen- 

ture, including diture £66,780,396 

Supplementary 

Estimates £67,031,000 



£18,000 Surplus... £2,654,172 

Mr. Gladstone's estimates for expenditure were 
£66,225,000, so that a surplus of ahove £3,200,000 
would have resulted if they had not been exceeded. 

The year 1866 will long be remembered in mercan- 
tile and monetary circles, on account of the severe panic 
which tested the stability of our financial institutions, 
and under the influence of which so many houses of 
long standing and established reputation were com- 
pelled to succumb. There had been indications of 
pressure during the latter period of 1865. On the 2nd 
of October the rate of discount was raised fi-om 4^ to 
5 per cent., on the 5th of October to 6 per cent., and 
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on the 7tli of October to 7 per cent, It was reduced 
again on the 23rd of Norember to 6 per cent., but 
again raised to 7 per cent, on the 28th of December, 
and on the 4ith of January 1866, it was raised to 8 per 
cent. The passing of thfe Companies' Act of 1862, by 
means of which the principle of limited liability 
received a great extension, had given rise to much 
reckless speculation. Einancial Companies were estab- 
lished for the purpose of constructing public works 
and promoting enterprises of various kinds, some sound 
but many unsound. The true principle of limited lia- 
bility was set at naught in the construction of public 
companies, the paid-up capital forming in numerous 
instances only an insignificant fraction of the capital 
actually subscribed, and the amount not called up 
became a serious embarrassment when such companies 
came to be wound up.* 

The rate of discount was reduced from 8 per cent, 
to 7 per cent, on the 22nd February, and to 6 per 
cent, on the 15th of March. The panic in financial 
shares still continued despite this reduction, and was 
aggravated by the stoppage in April of Barned's bank 
at Liverpool. On the 3rd of May the rate of dis- 
count was advanced to 7 per cent., and on the 8th 
of May to 8 per cent. The Financial Corporation 
suspended early in that month, and on the 11th 
the world-renowned firm of Overend, Gurney & Co., 



* Of this modus operandi the Finanoial Corporation afforded an admirable 
illnsttation, its nominal capital being £3,000,000, its paid-np capital only 
£126,i70, The shares were £100 each, of which only £3 was paid up, leaving a 
liability of £97 per share. See SrUish J/mmiaek and Companion 1867. 
Article on " Commeroial Panioe." 
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, wMcli had not long previously been converted into 
a limited liability company, failed, with liabilities 
estimated at £18,000,000, but which were afterwards 
reduced to £5,000,000. Then ensued a panic the 
like of which had never before been witnessed, and 
which gave to the day on which it occurred the 
memorable title of " Black Friday." Lombard Street 
became impassable, crowds of excited spectators 
crowded round the doors of the principal banks, the 
most alarming rumours were spread; to adopt the words 
of M. Wolowski, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
"it was a day of distress and terror, and seemed to be 
the signal of general ruin." The Bank rate was 
advanced to 9 per cent., and on the following day, 
May 12th, to 10 per cent., the Act of 1844 being 
again suspended upon the condition that the mini- 
mum rate of discount should be 10 per cent. Confi- 
dence in any means of exchange but gold and bank 
notes was destroyed, and the reserve of notes, which 
was £5,800,000 on the 25th April, fell on the 16th 
May to £730,000. 

The failure of Overend & Co. was followed .by the 
suspension of the English Joint Stock Bank, Messrs. 
Peto Betts & Co., the Oriental Commercial Bank, 
the European Bank, Haliett, Ommaney & Co., the 
Bank of London, the Consolidated Bank which in 
a short time resumed business, and the Agra and 
Masterman's Bank. The last named bank has subse- 
quently been reconstructed. Numerous other com- 
panies also fell into the hands of the lawyers and the 
liquidators, whose calls upon capital subscribed, but 
not paid up, proved a source of embarrassment to a 
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large number of confiding shareholders for many- 
months, and in some cases years, after the panic had 
subsided. It is a matter of regret that there has been 
no Parliamentary return of the money paid to 
liquidators and lawyers in the shape of calls in defunct 
companies. The information would be very valuable, 
and ought to be presented to Parliament at an early day. 
The real eflfect of the system which led to the catastrophe 
of 1866 cannot be understood till this is done. The 
ten per cent, rate of discount was not reduced until 
the 16th August, when it was fixed at 8 per cent., 
and during the whole of the three months that 10 
per cent, was in force, 11 and even 12 per cent, had 
to be paid for accommodation by firms of acknow- 
ledged stability. On the 23rd of August it was 
reduced to 7 per cent., and on the 80th of the same 
month to 6 per cent. During, the month of Sep- 
tember it was again reduced, on the 6th to 5 per 
cent., and on the 27th to 4| per cent. ; on the 8th 
November it was further reduced to 4 per cent., and 
during the year 1867 the rate of discount varied from 
4 per cent, at the beginning of the year to 2 per cent. 
at its close. 

The peculiar nature of the crisis of 1806 led to the 
suspension of many large public works which had 
been carried on by means of the inflated credit 
created by financial organizations. The main cause 
of the suspension of Overend, Gurney & Co., was the 
locking up of capital in undertakings of this kind. 
The cessation of such employment created great dis- 
tress among a large class of workmen, and materially 
interfered with the growth of the revenue. It is, 
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therefore, interesting to study the effects of the panic 
of 18 &6 upon the proceeds of the taxes, as compared 
with years of previous panics. In the year 1847, 
when a similar catastrophe occurred, there was a 
decrease, compared with the previous year, in the 
gross revenue of the Customs of £622,655, and in the 
Excise of £1,092,491. Customs duties, however, 
were reduced, in 1847, amounting to £344,886, thus 
diminishing the loss through other causes to 
£277,769, and making the net loss on Customs 
and Excise £1,370,260. In 1857, the next year of 
panic. Customs duties were reduced amounting to 
£1,628,582, and the result of the year was a gain 
on the Customs of £403. Upon the Excise there 
was a loss of £383,552, but the total revenue from 
all sources exceeded the estimate for the year by 
£1,500,000. It is, however, a noteworthy fact that the 
whole of the increase was shown by Mr. Disraeli, 
in his Einancial Statement for 1858, to have accrued 
during the months of January, February, and March 
of that vear, when the crisis was over and business 
had recovered itself ; up to the 31st December there 
was a loss. Notwithstanding the panic of 1866, and 
a reduction in that year of £516,462 on the Customs 
and £85,000 on the Excise, there was an increase 
for the year ending 31st March 1867 over the pre- 
vious year, in the Customs of £996,827, and in 
the Excise of £890,160. This fact demonstrates that, 
upon the whole, the trade of the country was in a 
healthy condition; the panic of 1866 was purely 
financial, its victims were the too credulous investors, 
who had placed confidence in the glowing promises 
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put forward by framers of prospectuses, but it did not 
affect the regular growth of our commerce. Por this 
stability, during a period of great pressure upon a 
large section of the community, the country is, no 
doubt, indebted to the commercial legislation of the 
previous quarter of a century, which has rendered 
trade less liable to be affected by commercial vicis- 
situdes. 

It was in allusion to this fact that Mr. Gladstone, 
in the course of his remarks upon the Pinancial State- 
ment of 1867, made the following observations, the 
truth of which will be recognised by all who have 
paid attention to this subject : — 

" The right hon. gentleman has beea able to present to the 
committee a most favourable statement of the condition of the 
country with respect to its financial resources. I consider that one 
of the most remarkable results of the great change we have passed 
through vrith respect to our commercial legislation, and the liberty 
which has been given to the operations of trade, has been, that 
along with a vast increase in the scale of those operations there has 
been an almost equal increase in their steadiness. It is not that 
the spirit of speculation is less active than in former times ; but if 
there be a peculiarity of the present time, it seems to be this — that 
whereas in former times, when what is called a panic occurred, and 
commercial men experienced a period of pressure, the effect of that 
pressure was felt in the diminution of the consuming power of the 
country, and, consequently, in the diminution of the revenue, in a 
manner which we have now the greatest difficulty to realize. We 
now seem to pass through years of great and serious difficulty — 
years like the two last — without their appearing to leave the 
smallest trace upon the consuming power of the country, or upon 
the revenue which is its produce. That is a circumstam-e of the 
greatest possible consolation, ami it should encourage us to go 
forward in the path which we have for so many years been pur- 
suing." 

Mr. Disraeli estimated the expenditure for the year 
1867-8 at £68,131,000, and the income at £69,340,000, 
leaving a surplus of £1,206,000 at his disposal. In 
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considering the mode in which this sum, or the 
portion of it to be appropriated for the benefit of the 
taxpayer, should be dealt with, he laid down the three 
following propositions : — 

1. That during the last ten years remissions had been rery con- 
siderable, not less than £11,000,000 sterling, irrespective of the 
reduction in the Income Tax. 

2. That it was difficult to fix on any particular tax of that 
extreme severity and apparent injustice that all minds will agree 
at ones that the resources of the country should be directed to 
alleviate or remove it. 

3. That there was, indeed, no tax at that time that injuriously 
affected the industry of any class of the community except that 
affecting the induatry of the producers of barley. 

Of these three propositions only the first appears to 
be incontestable. It is no doubt true that taxation 
was largely reduced during the period named, thanks 
to the administrative genius of Mr. Gladstone, and 
despite the strenuous opposition of Mr. Disraeli and 
his followers. ■ As regards the second proposition, it 
would be very difS^cult to find any period when that 
unanimity could be discovered, which Mr, Disraeli 
seemed to think necessary in order to ensure the re- 
peal of oppressive taxation. Certainly the records of 
Hansard will not supply it ; there has been no tax, 
however bad and obnoxious, that has not found a 
faithful band of supporters, who professed to regard it 
as the very perfection of taxation. The third state- 
ment can have no meaning, unless it is intended 
to convey the impression that, with the exception of 
malt, it is possible to levy duties upon articles of com- 
merce without injuriously afiiecting trade and industry. 
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If that be the case, much of our recent financial 
legislation must have been based upon erroneous 
principles. 

However desirous he might have been to diminish 
the duty on malt, Mr. Disraeli was compelled to admit 
that it was quite impossible, with the amount at his 
disposal, to deal with that tax in a comprehensive 
and an effectual manner. He then expressed his 
entire approval of the proposal of the last year for 
dealing with the National Debt, although, on account 
of circumstances which materially affected the surplus, 
or, in other words, on account of the increase in the 
expenditure, he found it impossible to proceed with 
the whole of Mr. Gladstone's scheme. He, therefore, 
proposed to retain only the proposal to convert 
£24,000,000 of debt into annuities terminating in 
1885. The interest of £720,000 on this sum would 
in future years be increased to £1,776,000, an addi- 
tional annual charge of 1,056,000, from which had to 
be deducted the annuity of £585,740 granted to the 
bank in 1823, and terminating in 1867, in order to 
arrive at the net increase in the charge. The opera- 
tion would dispose of £750,000 of the surplus of the 
year, leaving £456,000 to be still dealt with. Of this 
sum £210,000 was applied to the reduction of the 
duty on Marine Insurances to a uniform rate of 3d. per 
cent., except time policies exceeding six months, which 
were fixed at 6d. per cent. This remission further 
reduced the surplus to £246,000. The tax on dogs 
was also reduced from 12s. to 5s., and was removed 
from the list of assessed taxes and converted into 
an Excise license duty. 
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Mr. Disraeli's opinion as to the harmless nature of 
all existing taxes, except the Malt Tax, gave rise to 
several hostile criticisms, which showed that upon 
that point, at least^ perfect unanimity was not to he 
found in the House of Commons. Mr. White would 
have preferred the immediate aholition of aU duties 
on coffee, cocoa, chocolate, raisins, and dried fruit, to 
the proposals of the hudget. Mr. Huhhard, one of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's own followers, 
gave notice that, at a jitting opportunity, he should 
move a resolution in favour of repealing or largely 
reducing the fire insurance duty before considering 
the further reduction of the National Debt. Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out that there were a large number 
of imposts, which it was impossible to survey without 
feeling a strong desire to remove them by applying 
surplus revenue, as it arose, to that purpose, instancing 
specially the license duties and the taxes on locomo- 
tion. Mr. Read asserted that the Government had 
consulted the wishes of the party opposite rather than 
of its own party in framing the budget, and complained 
that nothing was done with malt, in which complaint 
he was supported by Mr. Pollard TJrquhart, Colonel 
Barttelot, and Mr. Jasper More. Mr. Eawcett 
questioned the statement that scarcely a tax was 
now levied in this country which could be regarded 
as operating at all oppressively, and instanced the 
taxes on locomotion, hackney carriages, and tea, 
besides a number of small Customs Duties which 
yielded no great revenue, but which encumbered and 
embarrassed the trade of the country. 

The increase in the estimates over those of the 
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preceding year, which, amounted to about £2,000,000, 
was the occasion of some very severe strictures from 
Mr. Gladstone. He expressed a decided opinion that 
the circumstances of the country were not such as 
to warrant the very serious additional outlay pro- 
posed by the Government, against which he uttered 
a strong and earnest protest. Another illustration, 
however, was afforded in this instance of the com- 
plete inability of Parliament to resist demands for 
increased expenditure proposed by the Government of 
the day. The ministry has al trays at its command a 
troop of obedient followers, who support whatever may 
be proposed, while the opponents of expenditure are 
isolated and weak, and have no effective means of en- 
forcing economy excepting under very special and 
extraordinary circumstances. It would probably be 
different were every member of the House of Commons" 
conscious that, in voting extra money, he was voting 
an increased direct tax upon his own property. 

rhe Budget proposed by Mr. Disraeli was very 
unambitious, and necessarily so at a time when the 
attention of Parliament was occupied with the great 
question of a Reform in its own constitution. In one 
respect it resembled his budget of 1858, the sus- 
pension, or rather the revocation of proposals made in 
the previous year for the reduction of debt. In 1858 
Mr. Disraeli found himself with a deficiency of nearly 
£4,000,000, caused by the reduction of the Income 
Tax, as previously arranged, from 7d. to 5d., to meet 
which he abolished the War Sinking Fund, estab- 
lished by his predecessor. In 1867, in order to meet 
an increase in expenditure created by his own Govern- 
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ment, be repealed the measure adopted in the previous 
yekr for investing the balances of interest not required 
to meet the demands of the Savings Banks, in order 
to provide a further reduction of debt beyond the 
creation of Terminable Annuities for the £24,000,000 
of Sayings Bank Stock. Those who remember the 
extraordinary nature of his proposals, in 1862, may 
be well content that his adrninistration of the finances 
in subsequent years happened at a time when the 
necessities of the State compelled him to keep within 
existing lines, and to avoid attempts to remodel taxes 
for the advantage of a class instead of in the interest 
of the entire community. 

The undertaking of the expedition to Abyssinia 
rendered imperative a second session of Parliament 
in the month of November, in order to pro- 
vide the necessary ways and means for that expedition. 
In the absence, from ill health, of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Ward Hunt made a supplementary 
Financial Statement, on the 28th November. The 
House had passed a vote of £2,000,000 two days pre- 
viously; all that remained was to decide upon the 
mode of raising the money. 

From the experience of the Government up to the 
time of meeting ParKament, Mr. Hunt anticipated 
that they would receive very nearly the amount of 
income estimated by Mr. Disraeli ; this would leave a 
surplus at the end of the year of £200,000, so that a sum 
of £1,800,000 had to be provided. This 'he proposed 
to do by adding a penny to the Income Tax, for the 
current financial year, of which £840,000 would be 
collected during the year, and the balance during the 
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following year. Of the amount required during the 
year, which was £1,800,000, the sum of £840,000 
would be raised by taxation, and £960,000 provided 
out of the balances in the Exchequer. After a short 
discussion, in the course of which Mr. Gladstone 
approved these proposals, the resolution imposing an 
additional penny of Income Tax was agreed to. On 
the 7th December both Houses adjourned, the Income 
Tax Act having been carried through its necessary 
stages, and the presumed expenses of the Abyssinian 
expedition having been provided for to the end of the 
financial year. The sum of £2,000,000 was the esti- 
mated cost of placiog the expedition on the shores of 
Abyssinia, and yras all expended by the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1867. The total expense of the War was esti- 
mated by Mr. Disraeli, in moving the vote of credit 
for the £2,000,000, at £3,500^000; the actual cost 
appears, from the figures given in the statistical 
abstract, to have been £8,300,000, or £4,800,000 in 
excess of the original estimate. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

THE SESSION OF 1868. 

The retirement of Lord Derby and the accession 
of Mr. Disraeli to the Premiership were announced 
shortly after the re-assembKng of Parliament after the 
adjournmentfor the Christmas holidays. In the new ad- 
ministration Mr. Ward Hunt, who had previously been, j 
mainly known for his exertions in connection with' 
legislation against the Cattle Plague, was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Budget was introduced on the, 23rd of April, 
and, in making his Pinancial Statement, Mr. Ward 
Hunt was able to congratulate the House upon the 
condition of the revenue, notwithstanding the fact that 
the country had been suffering from two bad harvests, 
and had not yet recovered from the financial depres- 
sion of 1866 and the early part of 1867. The follow- 
ing table shows the estimated and actual revenue for 
the year ending 31st of March,' 1868 : — 

Estimated Eevenue, Actual Eevenue, 

including additional including addi- 

Income Tax Toted tional Income 

in November £69,970,000 Tax voted in 

Estimated Eipendi- November ... £69,600,218 

ture, including sup- Actual Expendi- 

plemental votes ... £71,287,000 ture £71,236,242 

Estimated deficiency. £1,317,000 Actual deficiency £1,636,024 

It will be seen from these figures that the revenue 
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was less by £369,782, and the expenditure less by 
£50,758 thau the estimate, the result being an increase 
in the deficiency, to be paid out of balances, of 
£319,024. 

The total revenue of 1867-8 was £165,650 in excess 
of the previous year; in that year, however, there 
were two sums received from extraordinary sources, 
the China Indemnity, £250,000 ; and New Zealand 
Bonds, £500,000, for which allowance should be 
made in order to arrive at a just comparison. This 
would make the increase of ordinary revenue £915,650. 
The additional penny of Income Tax. imposed in 
November to meet the expenses of the Abyssinian 
expedition, only brought in £477,000 within the year, 
instead of £840,000, as estimated ; and from this sum 
the loss from the reduction of Marine Insurauces of 
£210,000 should be deducted, giving a net addition to 
taxation of £267,000. By taking this amount from 
the surplus ordinary revenue of £915,650 we arrive at 
the real growth of revenue during the year, which 
was £648,650. This, it must be admitted, was a 
gratifying result, considering the heavy drawbacks to 
which the country had been exposed. If the ordinary 
expenditure of the previous year had not been ex- 
ceeded, the revenue would have been sufficient to de- 
fray not merely that expenditure, but the £2,000,000 
voted on account of Abyssinia, and would have left 
a surplus of above £800,000. The growth of revenue, 
however, was only about £600,000, while the growth 
of ordinary expenditure was nearly £2,500,000. 

The expenditure for the year just closed was less 
than the estimates by £50,768. There was au 
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excess on the Army of £118,000; on the Navy, 
£102,000 ; and on the Miscellaneous Civil Services, 
£83,000 ; but on the other items there was a saving. 
Compared with the expenditure of the previous year 
there was an increase under every head, as follows : — 
Interest of Debt, £489,972; Civil charges of all 
kinds, £670,739 ; Army, £743,042 ; Navy, 492,848 ; 
Revenue Departments, £59,245; total, £2,455,846. 
The following table gives the actual expenditure for 
three years, ending 31st March, 1868, and the estimate 
for the following year. 

Estimate* 

1865-68. 1866-67. 1867-68. 1868-69. 

Interest, &o., of ^ £ & & 

National Debt 26,233,288 26,081,778 26,571,750 26,700,000 

Civil charges 10,250,065 10,523,019 11,193,758 12,127,000 

Army 13,804,450 14,675,540 15,418,582 15,456,000 

Navy 10,259,788 10,676,101 11,168,949 11,177,000 

New Zealand War 764,829 

Abyssinian War 2,000,000 3,000,000 

Collection of Eevenue.. 4,601,937 4,823,958 4,883,203 4,968,000 

65,914,357 66,780,396 71,236,242 73,428,000* 

It appears from these figures that the excess of ex- 
penditure in 1866-67 over the previous year, exclusive 
of the New Zealand war, was £1,630,868, and the 
excess of the year 1867-68 over the same year, exclu- 
clusive of the Abyssinian war, was £4,086,714, making 
a total addition in the ordinary expenditure, during the 
two years, of £5,717,582. The estimates for the current 
year showed an increase in the ordinary expenditure of 
£1,191,758 over the year immediately preceding, and 
£5,278,472 over 1865-66, and made the addition to the 
ordinary expenditure, during three years, £10,996,054. 



* This was the amount named in Mr. Hunt's speech. The amount voted, 
including a supplementary estimate in 1869, was £73,484,000. 
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Mr. Hunt explained that a considerable portion of the 
increase in the Civil Service and E-evenue Depart- 
ments for the year 1868-9 over the year 1867-8 was a 
mere matter of account, and did not arise from increased 
expenditure ; he did not state the amount, but if it is 
assumed that one-half of such increase arose from 
that cause, the addition to the ordinary expenditure 
during the three years of conservative rule would stiU 
amount to more than £10,000,000 sterling. 

The total ordinary revenue for the year ending 
31st of March 1869, was estimated at £71,350,000, 
leaving a surplus over the ordinary expenditure of 
£922;000j the whole of which, and something over, 
was due to arrears in the collection of Income Tax 
for the previous year. The extraordinary expenditure 
for the Abyssinian war had, however, to be provided 
for. Mr. Hunt stated that there was no reason to 
suppose that the £2,000,000 already voted, in order to 
place the expedition on the shores of that country, 
had been exceeded, and he believed that amount 
would pay aU charges up to the end of 1867. From 
the first of January it was estimated that £600,000 
per month would be required, and that the expedition 
would last until the end of May, making a total of 
£8,000,000 to be provided during the current year. 
He then considered the mode in which it was most 
desirable to raise this sum, and decided against in- 
creasing taxation upon articles of consumption on the 
ground that the expenditure was only temporary and 
would not justify the great disturbance to trade that 
would arise from the imposition of extraordinary 
taxation upon imported commodities. He, therefore, 
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proposed an addition of twopence to the Income Tax, 
with power, if necessary, to issue Exchequer Bonds 
for the £1,000,000 of Income Tax that would not be 
collected till the next year, the bonds to be then paid 
off. The money was first to be provided by the 
Indian Government, and experience showed that the 
accounts would, most probably, not be settled till the 
following year. He considered that his estimate of 
the revenue was low, and that a return of commercial 
prosperity, and with it the usual elasticity of 
the revenue, would cause the proceeds of the year 
to suffice, without having recourse to the issue of 
Exchequer Bonds. 

In closing his Financial Statement, Mr. Hunt 
expressed the hope that he would receive some 
sympathy from the Committee because the exigencies 
of fate compelled him to propose a most unam- 
bitious budget. He did not think the work of 
Eiscal Reform was terminated. Much had been done, 
but more remained to do. If there were not many 
flowers to cull, there were many noxious weeds still 
to be rooted up ; there were blots which had often 
received the attention of the House, and others 
which had not yet, in his opinion, received suf- 
ficient attention. The circumstances of the time did 
not permit of extensive changes in our fiscal system, 
and, therefore, it had been his lot to propose a very 
matter-of-fact budget ; one which he considered 
financially sound, and which would provide for the 
extra expenditure in a manner which would not be 
unduly oppressive to the people. 

The discussion upon the budget mainly turned upon 
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the necessity of the increased expenditure, which was 
upheld by the Ministry and their supporters, but de- 
nounced by the opposition. Mr. Gladstone expressed 
his approval of the mode in which it was proposed 
to provide for the extra expenditure, but denied that 
any additional taxation was rendered necessary by the 
Abyssinian war. If the ordinary expenditure had 
not been increased there would have been a surplus, - 
after providing for the war, of £800,000, notwith- 
standing the financial crisis, the bad harvest, and 
the comparatively unfavourable state of the revenue. 

The bill necessary to carry into effect the budget 
resolutions passed through its various stages without 
discussion, the attention of the House being mainly 
occupied with the Scotch and Irish B/eform. Bills and 
the Irish Church. The question of local taxation was 
brought before the House on the 12th of May by Sir 
Massey Lopes, but, in obedience to a suggestion from 
Mr. Sclater- Booth, who spoke on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, the motion was withdrawn without a division. 

The prorogation took place on the 31st July, and 
on the 11th November, the last Parliament elected 
under the Reform Act of 1832 was dissolved, in order 
to 'admit of an appeal to the new and enlarged con- 
^stituency created by the recent Acts for amending 
the representation of the people. Although the 
Reform Act of 1867 had been described by a very high 
authority as "a leap in the dark," the Conservative 
ministry appeared to regard the appeal to the con- 
stituencies without misgiving, and it will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Disraeli expressed great confidence at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet, in iSIovember, that he 
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should again return thanks, in the following year, for' 
the Ministers of the Grown. The Liberal party appealed 
with equal confidence, and, as the result showed, on 
much better grounds, upon the principles of religious 
equality and economy in the administration of the 
Government. The enlarged constituencies fully en- 
dorsed the resolutions respecting the Irish Church that 
had been adopted by a Parliament elected on a more 
restricted basis, and placed in power, with a majority 
unequalled since the year 1832, the minister who was 
the active colleague of Sir E/obert Peel, in the prepara- 
tion of his early free-trade measures, and who had, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, signalized his tenure 
of that office by a series of brilliant commercial re- 
forms, which^ secured a development of trade and 
industry without a parallel in the previous history of 
British Commerce. 
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CHAPTER VI. , 

THE PEOGEEBS OF FISCAL EEFOBM, 1832 TO 1868. 

When the Parliament of 1865 was dissolved, after a 
short and stormy reign of three years, the country had 
been governed for nearly thirty-six years under the 
Constitution framed in 1832. During that period 
many great and marvellous changes had taken place 
in legislation, but in no department were such changes 
more remarkable than in the domain of finance. Since 
the meeting of the first reformed Parliament, ia 
January, 1833, the system under which the revenues 
of the State were administered had been completely 
revolutionized. Those who are acquainted only with 
the existing state of things can form no conception of 
that which it has replaced. The following table* 
gives a summary of the taxation, exclusive of Income 
Tax, remitted and imposed during this period : — 

Eepealed or 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Postage 


Eeduced. 
£ 
23,832,139 
8,768,700 
3,056,863 
4,052,642 
1,272.000 


Imposed. 

£ 

4,534,710 

7,755,904 

2,618,420 

913,841 

124,597 


Diminntion. 

£ 

19,297,429 

1,012,796 

438,443 

3,138,801 

1,147,403 


Total 


40,982,344 


15,947,472 


25,03 4,b72t 



• See Porter's Progress of the Nation, for the years 1833 to-18S9; tli» first 
and seventeenth numbers of the Statistical Abstract, for the years 1840 to 1868. 

t The -whole of this remission, with Its attendant advantages, was obtained 
through the instrumentality of the Income Tax, which, it will be remembered, 
was revived by Sir Robert Peel in 18i2, at 7d. in the £, for the purpose of en- 
abling him to meet a serious chrouio deficiency in the revenue and to repeal 
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These figures however give a very inadequate idea 
of the actual relief obtained by the reforms which 
they represent. The pressure of taxation on the 
community was formerly greatly aggravated by pro- 
tective duties, imposed for the supposed benefit of our 
manufacturers and agriculturists. Sir Henry Pamell, 
in his valuable work on financial Beform, published 
in 1830, gives a summary of a Parliamentary return 
issued in 1.829, from which it appears that duties of 
customs and excise amounting to above £6,000,000 
annually were levied upon raw materials of manu- 
facture, the most injurious and impolitic of taxes. In 
addition, protective duties were imposed upon every 
description of manufacture^ of which the following are 
examples : — thirty per cent., manufactures of brass, 
copper, lace, leather, silk, embroidery and needlework, 
pencils, pens, sealing wax, hair or goats, wool, pots of 
stone, varnish; twenty per cent., japanned ware, 
wrought icon, manufactures of pewter, steel, and tin 
jewellery, baskets, boxes, buttons, haberdashery and 
apparel, scientific and musical instruments, matting, 
mattresses, cotton and woollen manufactures ; fifteen 
per cent., earthern and china ware, some woollen 
manufactures, tiles; forty per cent., linen manu- 
factures ; fifty per cent, empty casks ; seventy-five per 



other and more oppressive taxes. In subsequent years, it was increased in order 
to provide for the Crimean War, and other war expenditure, and, after several 
flnctuations, it was reduced to 4d. in 1864 ; in 1867 it was increased to 5d., and 
in 1868 to 6d., the ostensible pretext being the Abyssinian Expedition ; the 
real occasion, however, of both these additions was the augmented expenditure 
of the Conservative Government. Above £3,500,000 of the increase in the 
Excise is caused by permanent additions to the Spirit Duties. 
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cent, dressed furs ; twenty-five per cent., watches ; 
upon many other articles there were specific duties, 
and upon manufactures not enumerated the rate was 
twenty per cent. 

In order to protect agriculture the following duties 
were imposed ; bacon, 28s. per cwt. ; butter, 20s. per 
cwt. ; cheese, 10s. 6d. per cwt. ; hay, 243. per load ; 
hops, £8 lis. Od. per cwt. ; hempseed, £2 per quarter; 
hetnp, undressed 4s. 6d. per cwt. ; lard, 8s. per cwt.; 
mules and asses, lOs. 6d. each ; horses, £1 each ; rape 
and linseed oil, £39 18s. Od. per ton ; peas, 7s. 6d. per 
bushel ; potatoes, 2s. per cwt. ; seeds, £1 ; tallow, 
3s. 2d. per cwt. ; tares, lOs. per qr. ; timber, £2 15s. 
per load ; wheat, £1 5s. Od. a quarter to Is., according 
as the price rose from 61s. to 70s. a quarter; barley, 
13s. lOd. a quarter to Is. according as the price rose 
from 32s. to 40s. a quarter ; oats, 10s. 9d. a quarter to 
Is., according as the price rose from 248. to 31s. a 
quarter ; other grain, flour, and meal on similar scales. 
The importation of living animals for lood, and of 
beef, lamb, mutton and pork were absolutely pro- 
hibited. The lowest rate of duty on sugar was :i4s. 
per cwt., with higher duties upon sugar from other 
sources than our own colonies ; tea was taxed 100 per 
cwt. on its value; and coffee from 6d. to Is. 3d. per 
pound, according to the place of its origin. 

Fortunately for the prosperity of the country this 
state of things has undergone a complete revolution, 
and the nation has experienced in practice the truth 
of the principles laid down by Sir Henry Parnell, in 
the following extract from the concluding portion of 
his work on Financial Reform : — 
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" If once men were allowed to take their own way, they would 
very soon, to the great advantage of society, undeceive the world of 
its error in restricting trade, and shew that the passage of mer- 
chandize from one State to another ought to be as free as air and 
water. Every country should be as a general and common fair for 
the sale of goods, and the individual or nation which makes the 
best commodity should find the greatest advantage. The distance 
and expense of carriage are sufficient reasons for any nation's pre- 
ferring its own goods to those of others, and when these obstacles 
cease, the stranger is preferable to our own countryman, otherwise 
domestic trade is injured instead of being favoured. For these 
reasons trade claims liberty instead of those protections by which 
it has been discouraged. 

Happily the time, if not yet arrived, is rapidly approaching when 
the desire to reduce the principles of trade to a system of legis- 
lative superintendence will be placed in the rank of other gone-by 
illusions. The removal of obstacles is all that is required of the 
legislature for the success of trade. ' It asks nothing trom Govern- 
ment but equal protection to all subjects, the discouragement of 
monopoly, and a fixed standard of money. Restraints, regulation', 
inspection, have no success. All that is wanting is to let loose the 
means this country has within itself of protecting and promoting 
its interests, to secure its future career in all kind of public 
prosperity. i. v" 

The policy thus indicated, which was promulgated 
by Adam Smith, in 1784, and subsequently enforced 
by far-seeing men like the writer of the above passage, 
achieved its first great triumph in 1846 mainly 
through the earnest advocacy, of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, aided by those direful calamities, the failure 
of the potatoe crop and the consequent Irish Eamine, 
which compelled the opening of the ports of this 
country to the free access of food from every portion 
of the globe, and laid the foundation for that gradual 
remission of taxation, upon trade and industry, which 
has completely revolutipnized our fiscal system. 
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The principles of Free Trade were not generally 
understood at the time of the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1832.* Public attention was then mainly 
directed to obtaining a reduction of expenditure by 
the abolition of the numerous sinecures which had 
long existed, and which their admirers considered 
essential to the stability of the British Constitution, 
It was not until ten years later, when Sir Robert Peel 
took the jfirst step in a comprehensive reform of the 
tariff, that the real cause of the national distress was 
attacked by the Government. During the seven years 
ending 5th January, 1840, the total net remission of 
taxation was as follows : Customs, £814,757 ; Excise, 
£1,619,600 ; Stamps, £552,7^9 ; Taxes, £1,622,489 ; 
Postage, £25,970 ; total, £4,635,565. The foUowing 
were the taxes dealt with during that period : — 

1833. Eepealed : Duties on tiles, upon some taxed carts, upon 
shopmen, warehousemen, porters, commercial travellers, stewards, 
bailiffs, and others employed in trades. Eeduced : the duty on 
advertisements, marine insurances, bouses partly occupied as shops, 
raw cotton, and soap. 

1834. Eepealed : The House Tax, duties on starch, stone bottles, 



* An admirable illnstration of this fact was narrated ty Sir John Bowrlng, at 
the Annual^Meeting of the Financial Reform Association! held at Liverpool in 
1865. He said, " Reference had been made to some langnage held by Lord 
Melbourne, in 1837. He (Sir J. Bowriug) was honoured by bein^ the delegate of 
Great Britain to the ZoUverein, in 1838 ; he came back and reported the result 
of that Commission to Lord Melbourne, the then Prime Minister, and he said, 
' My lord, I can answer the arguments of those who pah-onise monopoly, and 
who oppose free trade ; but I cannot answer thorn when they hold up our tariff. 
When I ask for an introduction of our manuEaoturea, thoy say, why don't you 
receive our corn 1 and that is an argument to which I can offer no reply. My 
Lord, you must abolish the Corn Laws.' What was Lord Melbourne's answer ? 
' Why, Dr. Bowrlng, instead of sending you to Berlin, I ought to have sent yon 
to Bedlam.' " — financial Reformer, April, 1856, 
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and sweets, some small assessed taxes, the stamp on almanacks 
Eeduced : Irish spirits from 3s. 4d. to 2a. 4d. per gallon, and some 
Customs duties amounting to £200,000. 

1835. New scale adopted for spirit licenses, in favour of small 
traders, reduction of duty on flint glass from 6d. to 2d. per lb., and 
of the stamp duty on awards in Ireland. 

1836. Beduced : the excise on first class paper from 3d. to J ^d. 
per lb., further reduction of duties on taxed carts. South Sea duties 
remitted, stamp duties on newspapers reduced, excise on stained 
paper repealed. 

1837 and 1838. No remission of taxation. 

1839. The penny postage adopted, to come into effect on the 
5th December, so that the bulk of the remission fell on the year 
1840. 

It will be seen that in. these remissions there was 
no promise whatever of the policy subsequently pur- 
sued. Neither the Whig nor the Tory leaders were 
yet converted to the principle of free trade, and the 
sole resource which suggested itself in 1840, when it 
was necessary to provide for a chronic deficiency, was 
the addition of 5 per cent, to the Customs and Excise, 
and ten per cent, to the Assessed Taxes. This pro- 
posal was approved by Sir Robert Peel, and it was 
not until its failure was demonstrated, and the Whigs 
were defeated, both in Parliament, and on a conse- 
quent appeal to the constituencies, upon the question 
of a fixed duty upon Corn, that a large remission 
of Custom duties, in compliance with the suggestions 
of Mr. Hume's Committee of 1840, was regarded as 
the financial resource of the nation. Then was com- 
menced, in 1842, the career of fiscal legislation which 
has made the subsequent thirty years memorable in 
history, and has conferred such unexampled benefits 
upon the community. 
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The failure of protective duties to encourage British 
manufactures, and the complete success of the oppo- 
site policy, cannot be better exempli^ed than in the 
following table, which forms an appropriate termi- 
nation to this chapter. 

Real Value of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures Exported. 



From 




1 


Portbk's Pboghess 


Fbom the Statistical Absteaots. | 


OP THE Nation. 




1 








Per head 




Per head 










of the 




of the 










Population. 




PopnlatioB. 




£ 




£ 


£ s. d. 




,£ £ s. d. 
95,688,085 3 8 10 


1825. 


38,877,388 


1840 


51,808,740 


1 18 9 


1855 


1826 


31,536,723 


1841 


61,545,116 


1 18 6 


1856 


115,826,f48 4 2 10 


1827 


37,181,335 


1842 


47,284,988 


1 15 


1857 


122,066,107 4 6 7 


1828 


86,812,756 


1843 


52,206,447 


1 18 4 


1858 


116,608,756 4 2 5 


1829 


35,842,623 


1844 


58,534,705 


2 2 6 


1859 


130,411,529 4 11 2 


1830 


38,271,597 


1845 


60,111,082 


2 3 3 


1860 


135,891,227 4 14 7 


1831* 


37,164,372 


1846 


57,786,876 


2 13 


1861 


125,102,814 4 6 5 


1832 


36,450,594 


1847 


58,842,377 


2 2 1 


1862 


123,992,264 4 6 7 


1833 


39,667,347 


1848 


52,849,445 


1 18 


1863 


146,602,342 5 


1834 


41,649,191 


1849 


63,596,025 


2 5 11 


1864 


160,449,053 5 8 7 


1835 


47,372,270 


1850 


71,867,885 


2 11 10 


1865 


165,835,725 5 11 5 


1836 


53,368,571 


1851 


74,448,722 


2 14 4 


1866 


188,917,536 6 6 2 


1837 


42,069,245 


1852 


78,076,854 


2 16 11 


1867 


180,961,923 6 


1838 


50,060,970 


1853 


98,933,781 


3 11 10 


1868 


179,677,812 5 18 3 


1839 


53,233,580 


1854 


97,184,726 


3 10 3 


1869 


190,045,230 6 3 7 



The above figures speak for themselves. The in- 
creased value between 1835 and 1839 was caused by a 
series of commercial reforms carried into eflPect by 
Lord Sydenham during his tenure of office at the Board 
of Trade, which commenced in 1831, and, with the 
exception of a short interval in 1834-5, lasted eight 
years. Within that period duties affecting 700 articles 
were reduced. Then followed the tariff reforms of 



' In 1881, the exports per head of the population were £1 10s, 6d. 
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1 842 and 1845, the adoption of free trade in 1846, the 
reforma of 1853 and 1860, including the Erench 
Treaty, and other remissions of customs duties which 
have gone on with more or less of continuity since the 
year 1842. Twenty millions sterling have, in round 
numbers, been remitted in the customs since 1842, 
notwithstanding which there has been material 
diminution in the revenue from that source, and the 
exports of British Produce and naanufactures in- 
creased nearly fourfold, the average for the four years 
ending 1843 being £50,586,322, and for the four years 
ending 1869 £184,900,625. 

Great as have been the financial achievements of the 
Parliaments elected since 1832, there is still work in 
the same field for their successors. With a ten-pound 
borough franchise, the nation has delivered itself 
from the evil influence of protection and repealed 
many oppressive taxes upon trade and industry. Com- 
'' pared with the work already done, it might be thought 
that there was little left to do. Such, however, is not 
the case ; there is not merely the completion of that 
task to accomplish, but in addition there is the great 
and arduous imdertaking of apportioning the burden 
of taxation to the strength and ability of the different 
classes of taxpayers. It has been the inevitable result 
of the principles upon which our tariff reforms have 
hitherto proceeded, and of the necessity of accomr 
plishing well the one work in hand, that the 
pressure of taxation upon poverty, as compared 
with wealth, has not yet been fairly and equit- 
ably adjusted. Taxes upon wealth have not increased 
in anything' like the same proportion as wealth itself. 
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The luxuries of the rich have been largely relieved 
from taxation, while duties have been increased upon 
luxuries consumed by the poor. The income tax 
itself, of which many now complain, has been the 
means by which the larger portion of this wealth has 
been created, and has in reality been, not a burden, 
but an investment. The statement may appear para- 
doxical, but it it is none the less true. When this tax 
was reimposed, in 1842, the state of the nation was 
such as to excite serious apprehension. The injurious 
effects of the protective system upon trade and in- 
dustry had reached a culminating point ; the people 
were deprived of employment, and their discontent 
found vent in political disturbance. Physical force 
chartism was the product of starvation, it disappeared 
with the revival of industry. The payment of a direct 
tax on income, although an ostensible burden, was far 
less onerous than the indirect taxation which it 
superseded. Prohibitions and protective duties were 
thereby removed which prevented the growth of trade, 
and the result has been an increase in the wealth of 
the coimtry without parallel in any previous period of 
its history. Such being the advantages that have 
resulted from the partial substitution of direct for in- 
direct taxation, the income tax may fairly be regarded 
by those by whom it is paid as an investment, which 
has returned them an ample profit upon the amount 
they have thus contributed to the necessities of the 
State. Through its instrumentality commerce has 
been freed from the larger portion of the restric- 
tions placed upon it by duties of customs and 
excise, and a condition of continuous depression in 
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. trade, manufactures, and agriculture, has been con- 
verted into one of almost constantly increasing 
prosperity. It remains for a Household Suffrage 
Parliament not only to complete this work, but so to 
readjust the incidence of taxation that the main 
portion of the burden may no longer rest upon that 
class, which, although the most numerous, has the 
least resources. If property were now fairly taxed, 
many of the remaining restrictions upon trade might 
be at once abolished, and the foundations laid for a 
gradual and progressive scheme of fiscal reform, 
which would complete the edifice of Free Trade, and, 
as far as we are concerned, inaugurate the era of 
nmrestricted commerce with all the world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SESSION OF 1869. 

The General Election, held in November, 1868, was 
so decisive in its character that Mr. Disraeli resigned 
on the second of December. The " leap in the dark " 
that was intended to " dish the Whigs " proved the 
destruction of the Conservative ministry. Mr. Glad- 
stone became Prime Minister, and the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer was entrusted to Mr. Lowe. 

The new Parliament met for the first time on the 
16th February, 1869, and seven days later Sir Massey 
Lopes moved for a Royal Commission to enquire into 
the amount, incidence, and effect of Local Taxation. 
The motion was opposed by the Government, on the 
ground that, when the great question then before 
Parliament was disposed of, they were about to bring 
forward a measure upon the subject, and they did not 
wish to shift the duty of enquiry upon another and 
less responsible agency. In consequence of this 
declaration the motion was withdrawn. 

On the sixth of April Mr. Graves moved a resolution 
in favour of a halfpenny postage for books and news- 
papers, when, at the conclusion of the debate, the 
previous question was carried, on the motion of the 
Government. On the same evening Mr. Sheridan moved 
the reduction of the Fire Insurance Duty to sixpence 
per cent., but, at the request of Mr. Gladstone, con- 
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sented to the adjournment of the debate until after the 
Financial Statement. 

Mr. Lowe introduced his first Budget on the 8th 
April, 1869, under very unfavourable circumstances. 
The expenditure for the Abyssinian War had largely 
exceeded the estimates »and left a considerable defi- 
ciency to be provided for. The following table shows 
the estimated and actual finance of the year just 
closed : — 

£73,150,000 



Estimated Revenue 
Expenditure voted 
as per appropri- 
ation Act and 
supplementary 
vote in 1869, inclu- 
ding £3,000,000 
for Abyssinia ... 



Actual Eevenue £72,591,991 

Actual Expendi- 
ture including 
£3,000,000 for 
Abyssinian 
War* £72,972,816 



£73,484,000 



Expected deficiency £329,000 Actual deficiency £380,825 

The receipts were £558,009 less than the estimate, 
but exceeded those of the year 1867-8 by the sum of 
£2,991,773. The items in which there was an in- 
crease were the Excise £300,000, Income Tax, owing 
to the increased rate imposed on account of the 
Abyssinian War, £2,441,000, Post Office, £30,000 ; 
Crown lands, £15,000 ; and Miscellaneous Receipts 
£769,774, There was a falling off in the Customs of 
£226,000, in Stamps of £323,000, and in Taxes of 
£15,000. 

The expenditure for the previous year, omitting the 



* In tli9 accounts as finally made up £5,0C0,000 wag charged in this year for 
Abyssinia, mating the total expenditure £74,972,816, and the deficiency 
£2,380,824 ; and the total revenue is given as £72,591,992. 
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Abyssinian War, was £511,184 less than the estimate, 
a sum which nearly balanced the deficiency of the 
receipts. The total expenditure, exclusive of the war, 
was £69,972,816, or £3,192,420 in excess of the ex- 
penditure for the year ending 31st March, 1867, while 
the increase in the revenue over the same year, ex- 
clusive of the additional Income Tax imposed for the 
War, was only £239,423, showing an extra expenditure 
of nearly £3,000,000, for which no provision had been 
made by the Conservative Government. 

The estimates for the year just commenced, exclu- 
sive of the charges for the Abyssinian War, were 
£68,223,000, a reduction on the ordinary estimates of 
the previous year of £2,261,000, for which, said Mr. 
Lowe, "we are mainly indebted to what I will call the 
heroic efforts of the Secretary for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty." The revenue anticipated, 
during the same year was £72,855,000, being an 
excess over the ordinary expenditure of £4,632,000, 
and showing a surplus of that amount, were Abyssinia 
out of the way. The total charge to be provided for 
on that account was £4,600,000, so that for aU prac- 
tical purposes the two accounts balanced each other, 
and produced an equilibrium. This, however, would 
not provide for the deficit on the previous year's ac- 
count, and he summed up the situation as follows : — 

" We have at this moment almost every element of ill luck that 
can beset a Q-overnment. We have a deficit of £381,000, we have 
a revenue which shows not the slightest symptom of plasticity — 
indeed, it is much more like the flaxen thread that the spinner 
draws out than the band which rushes back to the place from 
which it has been dragged : we have these depressing circumstances 
to remember, and we have no surplus whatever. Accordingly if 
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we were to stay as we are it would be the duty of this House to 
discover, or at any rate it would be my duty to urge this House to 
adopt, some mode of replacing the sum to be withdrawn from the 
balances to cover the amount of the Abyssinian outlay." 

Mr. Lowe, however, was not disposed to allow 
matters to remain as they were, but proposed an 
alteration in the collection of the land and assessed 
taxes and the income tax, with the view of creating 
a surplus which should enable him not only to reduce 
taxation, but also to place the collection of the revenue 
upon a sounder basis. Up to that time the assessed 
taxes, being payable upon the largest number of 
articles used during the year, were not due till the 
year had terminated. The returns were then col- 
lected, and the amount of duty assessed ; the collec- 
tion of these taxes took place subsequently in two 
instalments, the first on the 10th of October in the 
same year, and the second on the lOth of April in the 
following year, so that a tax might be incurred in one 
year, assessed in the second, and collected in the third. 
This was a system which he considered was fraught 
with enormous mischief, involving great extra cost 
and considerable loss to the Government through 
articles eluding taxation in consequence of deaths', 
bankruptcies and removals. Eollowing the precedent 
of the dog license, he proposed that the assessed taxes 
should be converted into excise licenses payable on the 
first of January in each year, for the calendar year 
then commencing. No taxes were to be payable upon 
articles liable to the assessed taxes used during the 
nine months ending 31st December, 1869, but the 
taxes already incurred for the year 1868-9 were to be 
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paid as previously, on the 10th October, and the 10th 
of April. He also proposed, for reasons of economy, to 
collect the Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty, and In- 
come Tax, on the first of January for the whole year 
instead of by instalments. The land and inhabited 
house duties had previously been collected half yearly, 
and the income tax in three instalments, viz., the 
first and second quarters in October, the third quarter 
in January, and the fourth quarter in April. Under 
the new system the taxpayer would have the interest of 
half the money due from him for three months longer 
than before. There would be an exercise of forbear- 
ance for two quarters, the half year due in October, 
being made payable in the following January, the 
third quarter would remain as it was, and there would 
be an acceleration of payment in respect to the last 
quarter of the tax. Mr. Lowe said respecting the 
proposal : — 

" I think that it is for the interest of small taxpayers, and that it 
will be found for the interest of the wealthier classes also. At any 
rate it seems to me to be out of all reason that the annual debt of 
the taxpayer should not be paid within the year, or that the Gh)- 
vernment should, not for its own purposes but for those of its 
debtors, break up the debt into small instalments at great trouble 
and expense, which must ultimately fall upon the ratepayer him- 
self by the additional expense of collection." 

It was estimated that by these means a further 
surplus would be created of £3,350,000, which added 
to the surplus on the ordinary budget would give 
a total of £7,982,000. Deducting from this the 
Abyssinian claim of £4,600,000, a clear balance would 
remain of £3,382,000. Having thus created a sur- 
plus out of nothing, which, coming in the ordinary 
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way through, the growth of the revenue, would have 
gladdened the heart of any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he proceeded to unfold his plans for making 
it available for the general benefit. The principal 
proposals were threefold : first, the remission of one 
penny of the twopence added to the Income Tax by 
his predecessor on account of the Abyssinian War; 
secondly, the repeal of the shilling duty on Corn, 
and the consequent taxes levied upon similar articles ; 
and, thirdly, the repeal of the Fire Insurance Duty 
from and after the following Midsummer, thus going 
beyond Mr. Sheridan, who had merely moved its re- 
duction. 

The shilling duty on Corn, converted in 1863 by 
Mr. Gladstone into a duty of 3d. per cwt., was in- 
tended by Sir Robert Peel to act as a registration duty, 
but yielded a revenue far in excess of the amount 
required for that purpose. It varied, during the last 
ten years of its existence from £499,000 to £971,000, 
and produced the largest amount of revenue when the 
failure of the harvest at home placed an additional 
pressure upon the population. It was condemned by 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1863, when he changed the mode of 
assessing the duty, and its destruction by Mr. Lowe, 
in 1869, was merely the carrying out of that sentence. 
He summarized its true, character as follows. It was 
a mere registration duty, but one which produced a 
considerable revenue. There was no more necessity to 
levy a dutj' in order to register the arrival of corn than 
to burn down a house in order to roast a pig. It in- 
volved a number of collateral duties on articles like 
arrowroot, sugar, flour, meal and so on, all kept up for 
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the purpose of acting as outworks and bulwarks to 
protect this particular duty. It was impossible to 
imagine any tax which combined more of the quali- 
ties which make a tax odious than a tax on corn. It 
was a protective duty, raising the price not merely of 
the portion of the article which paid it, but also of 
that portion of the article which did not pay it. In 
reference to this aspect of the question Mr. Lowe 
observed : — 

"If we want to get at the real evils of the tax, let ns imagine 
ouraelTes applying to it the same rules as we apply to all other 
protective taxes, and put a couaterrailing duty on the home-grown 
article. Just fancy the exciseman let loose upon the barns and 
the stores of the farmer and the corn dealers, collecting a tax of 
3d. per cwt. on their corn all over the country. What a sensation 
it would create ! " 

It was a kind of poll tax falling heaviest on the 
poorest of the people. It was also a tax on a raw 
material, and had to bear the profits of miUers, re- 
tailers, and all the persons through whose hands it 
. passed before it reached the poor man in the form of 
a loaf. In every way it grossly violated the princi- 
ples of political economy, and the only thing that 
could be said in its favour was that it was a very 
little tax. 

Such was the indictment preferred against this tax 
by Mr. Lowe, and the general sense of the country 
endorsed these views ; which, in fact, had been re- 
peatedly enforced upon the attention of Mr. Gladstone, 
when occupying the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
by the Financial Reform Association, whose head 
quarters are at Liverpool ; and, more recently, upon 
Mr. Lowe, by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. Lowe next dealt with the Assessed Taxes, and 
proposed the repeal of the duty on Hair Powder, 
producing £925 per annum. He then af&rmed the 
necessity, in order to work the scheme of Excise 
Licenses (which it was intended to substitute for the 
existing Assessed Taxes) of having recourse to a 
system of simplification, and of doing away with a 
great deal of the complexity which attended the 
payment of those taxes, even at the risk of relieving 
the rich from something which they ought to pay, 
and charging, he was sorry to s^y, a little more on 
the poor. It was deemed expedient, in fact it made 
the duty uniform in order to ensure the permanence 
of the taxes, and to prevent them becoming an intol- 
erable nuisance to those who would have to send in 
declarations. 

The following were the modifications of taxation 
effected in connectioa with the conversion of the 
Assessed Taxes into Excise Licenses. The duty on 
Armorial bearings was altered, from £2 12s. 9d., 
when the person charged possessed a carriage paying 
£3 10s. Od. duty, whether the arms were painted on 
it or not, and 13s. 2d. in other cases, to £1 Is. Od. 
in ordinary cases, with an additional charge of £1 Is. 
if painted or affixed to any carriage. Fourteen different 
rates of duty on carriages, regulated according to the 
number and diameter of the wheels, the size and number 
of the horses or mules by which they were drawn, and 
whether used privately or kept solely to let on hire, 
were replaced by two rates, one at £2 2s. Od. for 
carriages with four or more wheels, and weighing 
4 cwt. or upwards, and the other at 15s. for carri- 
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ages with less than four wheels or weighing less 
than 4 cwt. The tax on horses, formerly £1 Is. Od. 
for ordinary cases, and 10s. 6d. in the case of 
Ministers of Religion, Physicians, Surgeons, Farmers, 
&o., was fixed at a uniform charge of 10s. 6d. The 
special taxes on Stage Carriages, Hackney Carriages, 
and other vehicles used for the conveyance of 
passengers, were repealed, and such carriages were 
made subject in future to the ordinary carriage duty 
only. The Postmaster's license duty was also repealed. 
The tax on servants, formerly £1 Is. Od., if eighteea 
years of age and upwards, and 10s. 6d. under that age, 
was made uniform at 15s. It will be seen that, 
although in some cases there was an increase, the 
general tendency of the measure was to afford con- 
siderable relief, and, by the simplification of the 
duties, to render them less obnoxious. The entire 
repeal of the special taxes on locomotion was a great 
boon, both to those by whom that public service was 
conducted and to the travelling public. 

Mr. Lowe rightly characterised the duty paid on 
cabs in London as most monstrous ; for the license on 
each cab was £1, and in addition a shilling for every 
day it went out. The total amount paid, therefore, 
on a cab working seven days was £19 5s., and on a 
cab working six days £16 13s. a year. At the 
same time the fares were strictly limited by Act of 
Parliament. With great accuracy he described the 
vehicles as " rickotty and dirty, and badly appointed," 
and the horses as " bad and miserable," adding that 
for all this the poor people were not to blame, but the 
Legislature that had settled upon them an intolerable 
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burden, and precluded them from recouping them- 
selves by the means, which are open to others, of 
throwing it upon the consumers. The repeal of this 
heavy burden has not yet produced any sensible im- 
provement in the cabs of London, which enjoys the 
unenviable distinction of having the worst cabs and 
the worst omnibuses of any city in the United Kingdom. 
In time, however, some improvement may be hoped 
for ; at all events it was desirable that legislative im- 
pediments to amendment should be removed. The 
tea dealers' license, yielding £73,000 per annum, was 
also repealed, with a view of extending the sale of 
that article, the tax on colly dogs in Scotland was to 
be placed on the tenant instead of the shepherd ; and 
the duty on foreign beer was slightly modified so as 
to equalize it with that brewed at home. 

The amount remitted oh the assessed taxes and the 
taxes on locomotion was estimated at £420,000, and 
the net remission of the whole Budget at £3,060,000, 
of which £2,940,000 would fall within the current 
year. The following would be the net result of these 
proposals : — 

£ 
Estimated Surplus, independent of the proposed changes. 32,000 
Amount to be obtained by the change in the time of 

collecting the taxes ... 3,.S50,000 

Surplus ... 3,382,000 

Amount of Taxation proposed to'be remitted ... ... 2,940,000 



Leaving a surplus of ... ... £442,000 

There was only one drawback to the scheme, the 
Government would have more money in one quarter 
than was desirable and less in the other quarters. 
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Mr. Lowe dealt with this disadvantage in the follow- 
ing words : — 

" That, no doubt, is a very congiderable mischief ; but it seems 
childish to say that we are to go to extra expense and trouble in 
collecting the revenue merely to preserve a balance of equality 
between the different quarters of the year. When the revenue is 
due it ought to be collected. If it is an annual payment it ought 
to be collected once for the year, and we ought not to be put to 
the expense of dunning people over and over again for these 
miserable sums. I can only repeat that it is a great administrative 
reform that we propose. If the House does not choose to accept 
that reform, we must make other provision for meeting our 
position, we cannot leave things exactly as they are. Meanwhile 
there is our plan and the committee is free to accept or to leave it. 
If the committee thinks that the present state of things should be 
maintained we must accept that opinion and act upon it ; but sup- 
posing, as J hope without presumption, for the sake of argument 
we may, that the House accepts our proposals, just look at what 
we shall accomplish. We shall have paid off £4,600,000 of un- 
foreseen obligations, which none of us had the least idea of six 
months ago. We shall have established, at ill events, the nucleus 
and the germ of a thoroughly sound and sensible mode of coDecting 
taxes, one which will not only yield a much larger sum to the 
Eevenue, but which will be infinitely easier and less troublesome 
•to the taxpayer ; and in addition we shall have removed one of the 
most crying social evils of this country ; viz., the enormous obsta- 
cles that are now placed in the way of locomotion." 

If the Budget were not accepted, Mr. Lowe inti- 
mated that there would be no other course but to 
abandon the proposed remissions, to keep the Income 
Tax at sixpence, and in some other way make provi- 
sion for the claims on the Exchequer. The proposal 
of the Government had many and great advantages. 
It found a deficit, and left a surplus of £400,000. 
It found the revenue embarrassed and sinking, and 
gave the greatest reason to hope that by remissions 
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of taxation it would raise that revenue again so as 
to command a considerable surplus. It effected an 
administrative reform in the collection of the taxes. 
By a sort of Parliamentary magic it raised money 
not anticipated by those who collected it, for the 
plan dawned upon them by degrees. It did all these 
things with no other or corresponding disadvantage 
than this — that it made one quarter of the year fatter 
than the rest. Such was the description of the 
Budget with which Mr. Lowe terminated his Pinan- 
cial Statement, and there can be no doubt it was 
fuUy endorsed by the community generally. 

In fact, the proposals of this Budget disarmed 
serious criticism. The repeal of the duty on Corn 
was generally approved by members representing 
great commercial constituencies. The Conservative 
speakers, while approving the change in collecting 
the Assessed Taxes, considered it improvident to 
apply such a "windfall," which could not occur again 
to the repeal of taxes. In this they merely repeated 
former criticisms, for it would be difdcult to find a 
single remission of taxation, during the preceding 
quarter of a century, which they did not denounce 
as inopportune and ill-advised. Mr. Ward Hunt 
claimed to be the pioneer of the new mode of col- 
lecting the Assessed Taxes, as he had, in the year 
1867, converted the Dog Tax into an Excise license ; 
he also claimed credit for the previous Government 
for having strictly kept down expenditure, to the 
extent of £600,000, when they found the revenue 
coming in badly. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth having complained that the 
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Government had done nothing for the Railways, Mr. 
Lowe replied that the answer was a very plain and 
simple one, and the question of railway taxation could 
only be settled by an arrangement being come to be- 
tween the Government and the railways, with regard 
to public convenience, the carrying of letters, the 
conveyance of troops, and other matters. 

The resolution repealing the duty on com and 
similar articles was proposed on the 12th April, when 
it was objected to by Mr. Corrance on the ground that 
the benefit would fall to the foreign producer. He 
prophesied moreover that the repeal of the Malt tax 
would be a necessary consequence of this Budget. 
Then ensued a long debate commenced by Mr. Hunt, 
who complained that an extra penny had been re- 
tained on the Income Tax, not to pay the Abyssinian 
claim, but to enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make remissions of taxation. " The right honourable 
gentleman's clever scheme would pay the Abyssinian 
claim vnthout the additional penny, and leave a con- 
siderable surplus." No doubt it would, but the 
country preferred Mr. Lowe's original Budget to Mr. 
Hunt's suggested alteration, which would have 
maintained a protective duty upon the food of the 
people. Mr. Hunt then expressed his surprise 
that- Mr. Lowe had not consulted the Bank of 
England about the change in the mode of collecting 
the taxes, and enquired whether, as the Government 
had to pay interest on the loans it had from the 
Bank, it would receive interest on its larger balance 
in January. Ho urged that the course proposed 
might create an extraordinary fluctuation in the rate 
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of discount; because if the Bank, which had now 
tolerably equally throughout the year the command 
of the Government resources, were starved of its 
supply during one half of the year, and then got a 
better supply than usual at another period, it could 
enforce its own terms in the Market ; and that was 
putting the Bank of England in a position, the 
necessity of which was deserving of consideration by 
the House of Commons. As to payment of Income 
Tax, Land Tax, House Duty, and Licenses for the 
whole year in January, he should not be at all sur- 
prised if they were to have strong remonstrances from 
the taxpayers against allowing all these taxes to fall 
for payment at the same time. Mr. Crawford, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, considered that 
the question of advances was a matter for arrange- 
ment between the Government and the Bank, and 
said the scheme was approved in the City, and 
generally by the public. 

Then followed a condemnation of the Budget 
generally by Mr. Thomas Baring, on the grounds 
that the system proposed for collecting the taxes was 
fraught with very disagreeable consequences and some 
danger. He objected to the repeal of the duty on 
corn because it could not be replaced, and complained 
that, " We went on drifting into an entire reliance for 
our national resources upon direct taxation." Mr. 
Stephen Cave concurred with Mr. Baring, and said 
that these proposals were likely, in the case of a dis- 
turbance in the commercial or political world, to 
cause a panic. Mr. W. Eowler, as the law reports 
say, followed on the same side, and urged that in a 
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sensitive condition of the money market the new 
arrangements might be attended with danger. 

Such were the opinions expressed by two ex- 
directors of the Bank of England and a private banker. 
On the other hand Mr. Alderman Salomons, a director 
of the London and Westminster, thought the eon- 
sequences of the new mode of collecting the taxes on 
the money market had been seriously exaggerated, 
and Mr. Alderman Lusk, a director of the Imperial 
Bank, pointed out that the whole amount of the taxes 
that would be paid at the time indicated was insignifi- 
cant compared with the money transactions which 
took place in the ordinary course of business. In the 
clearing house these transactions frequently reached 
sixty, seventy, and even eighty millions per week. 

In reply to the criticisms of his opponents, Mr. 
Lowe remarked that no observation had been made 
that he had not anticipated in bringing in his Budget. 
The benefits of the Budget could not be obtained at a 
less price. He then made the remark, subsequently 
much censured, that the money market must take care 
of itself It was composed of men of great ability, 
whose wits are sharpened to a preternatural keenness 
by giving their attention to one subject, and who are 
perfectly able to foresee events and to guard against 
them, particularly events which come in the regular 
course. He was sanguine that means would be found 
to overcome any difficulties, either by borrowing in 
October and repaying in January ; or by arranging 
with the Commissioners of the National Debt to lend 
money to the Government instead of investing in 
October ; or by borrowing from the public itself by 
means of Exchequer bills, at short dates. 
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The debate was continued by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who entertained similar views to those already ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hunt and others, and said, speaking 
generally, it was proposed that instead of paying the 
great bulk of our taxation either quarterly or half 
yearly, we should pay it once a year. The accuracy of 
this statement is not obvious, as the taxes dealt with 
only amount to about ten millions, while " the bulk 
of our taxation " is raised by Customs, Excise, and 
stamps, which produce about fifty millions, and are 
paid neither quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly, but are 
spread over the. entire twelve months, in compara- 
tively small instalments, and are collected at a very 
heavy cost to the taxpayer. 

Upon the resolution for imposing new licenses in 
lieu of the assessed taxes, there were a number of 
amendments proposed, but all of them were negatived. 
During the discussions, Mr. Cross, the member for 
South Lancashire, described the reduction of the 
duties upon carriages, &c., as exclusively for the 
benefit of the rich, and said the Budget was a rich 
man's Budget. He was answered by Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, from the same side of the House, who ex- 
pressed his opinion that the carriage duty had operated 
as a very considerable restraint upon trade, and that a 
great stimiilus would be given to the coach-making 
business by the reduction, inasmuch as many gentle- 
men of fortune would increase the number of their 
carriages. This is an objection long urged against 
such taxes by Financial Heformers. As they are 
defended on the ground that they are taxes on 
wealth it is to be hoped that, ere long, some less 
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objectionable mode may be discovered of levying a 
fair share of taxation upon the wealth of the coiintry. 
The committal of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Duties Bill was made the occasion of another formal 
attack upon the Budget by Mr. Ward Hunt. He com- 
menced by admitting its popularity, which arose from 
its remissions of taxation, and did not complain of the 
articles operated upon, because he believed, assum- 
ing the necessary funds were available, that the selec- 
tion was extremely judicious. In this he differred, as 
respects corn, from Mr. Baring and others of his 
party. He also admitted that a great saving would 
result from collecting the taxes for the year in Janu- 
ary, but apprehended that the inconvenience and 
pressure which would be thereby created might 
counterbalance the advantage of saving £100,000. 
The really sound principle was to collect the taxes Iq 
the mode and at the time which would be most con- 
venient to the taxpayers. He then repeated an ob- 
jection, previously urged by Mr. Henley, that the 
pressure of the year's taxes would come at the same 
time as the pressure of the Christmas bills. There is, 
however, one great distinction between the two pay- 
ments which he overlooked; the collection of the 
taxes in one sum during the month of January is a 
saving, while Christmas bills are an extravagance. 
Twelve months' credit, which was the old fashioned 
plan, means enhanced prices to cover the risk in- 
curred by the trader. The abolition of Cliristmas 
bills is a proved economy in every household which 
has tried it, and is the best mode of meeting that dif- 
ficulty. The extra profit saved by the adoption of 
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cash transactions would, go a great way towards the 
payment of the taxes required in the month of Janu- 
ary, and would thus relieve the pressure of taxation 
upon the community. 

Mr.' Hunt then referred to the effect of the change 
upon the balances in the Exchequer, and quoted the 
following figures to show the result which he antici- 
pated. 



Average amount of 
Balances durifig the last 
seven years. 

£ 

30th June 6,190,433 

3pth September ... 4,140,574 
31st December ... 6,708,366 
31st March 6,420,268 


Amount by which the 

Balances would be reduced 

by the proposed change. 

£ 

1,850,000 

2,450,000 

4,620,000 

No effect in ordinary years, 



He then added : the right lion, gentleman proposed 
to wind up the December quarter with a balance of 
£1,000,000, and the arrangement might be attended 
with considerable inconvenience to some future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for he really could 
hardly suppose that Mr. Lowe, after such a proposal, 
expected to remain in ofB.ce for another year. Whether 
he was to be driven from office by the execrations of 
the taxpayers, or, in anticipatiqn of the retirement 
of the Government, was preparing a complication for 
a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer, did not 
appear. Possibly the statement was due to an inva- 
sion of the front opposition bench by that " heedless 
rhetoric," which, according to the leader of the Con- 
servative party, had, up to that time, been the exclu- 
sive privilege of Members below the gangway. 

Mr. Hunt further observed that the Exchequer 
would be left so dry on the 31st December, that it 
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would be necessary to borrow money to pay nearly 
tbe whole of the sum due to the public creditor, and 
that was a state of things which it would be impos- 
sible to justify. If the Income Tax had been made 
payable in the January quarter, and the Land Tax, 
House Duty,°and Assessed Taxes in the July quarter, 
these evils would have been avoided. Referring to 
the observation that the Money Market might take 
care of itself, he said that Mr. Lowe would not have 
made the remark if he had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer four years instead of four months, and 
that it behoved the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
have some thought for the Money Market, for, in the 
artificial state in which we lived, the Money Market 
could not be left to take care of itself. 

In reply to these criticisms by an ex- Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had filled the office for the long 
period of nine months, Mr. Lowe observed that as 
far as the Income Tax was concerned the taxpayer 
gained the interest on one quarter's tax. With respect 
to the Land Tax and House Duty he was in the same 
position as before, one payment was deferred for three 
months, and the other was accelerated by three 
months. As regarded the assessed taxes there was 
something to say. If the calendar year were taken 
there would be paid £1,000,000 for new licenses, 
and £600,000 for old duties, instead of £1,200,000, 
making a loss of £400,000. The assessed taxes, how- 
ever, were reduced by £200,000, therefore half of the 
£400,000 would be gained in the first year, and the 
other half in the next year, so that by the third year 
the loss would have been recouped by the reduction of 
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taxes. This was the whole amount of loss or injury in 
the shape of ready money, and the change was one by 
which £3,000,000 would be raised. 

With respect to the ballances, Mr. Lowe said he had 
given much attention to the subject, and, fortified by 
very good authority, he was satisfied there would be 
no real difficulty. Two expedients might be adopted, 
besides the ordinary ones of borrowing and issuing 
Exchequer bills. He suggested that in the next 
money bill the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have power to borrow, on Ways and Means, any 
temporary deficiency from the trustees for the pay- 
ment of the National Debt. It was also possible to 
make the whole of the terminable annuities, now 
spread over the year, payable in the two quarters 
when money wsts most abundant. 

Mr. Lowe then argued that when the Government 
balance was large it was obtained by reducing the 
reserves held for the purposes of other banks; and 
that when it was reduced the money found its way all 
over the country into the country banks, and from 
them returned through the London banks to the Bank 
of England. Therefore that which was called draining 
the Bank of England was little more than transferring 
the money from one part of the bank to another by a 
circuitous course. This argument he illustrated by 
the following statement of the bank reserve before 
and after the payment of the quarterly dividends :— ■ 

" On the first of July, 1868, the Exchequer balances at the Bank 
of England were £3,110,000, but by the payment of the dividends 
on the 15th July they were reduced to £689,000 ; that is to say, 
they were reduced by no less than £2,421,000. Now, what was 
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the state of the reserve of the Bank of England at these two 
periods? When the G-overnmeut had these £3,110,000 standing 
to its account, the reserve was £12,979,000; on the 15th July, 
after the Q-overnment account had been reduced to £689,000, the 
reserve was £12,309,000; that is to say, the reduction of the 
Government balance by £2,421,000, reduced the Bank of England 
reserve by only £670,000. The same state of things is shown in 
all the quarters of the year with slight rariationa. What does 
that mean P It means that tbe money had left the Bank of Eng- 
land by payment of dividends, and had returned in the shape of 
deposits, the difference in the end being very small ; and I appre- 
hend that would be the state of things, even if the Government 
deposits were very considerably diminished from any cause." 

Mr. Lowe believed that was a sufficient answer to 
the point raised, but if not, he was bound to say that 
he could not subscribe to the theory that it was the 
duty of the Government to keep a large balance in 
the Bank of England^ in order that the Bank may be 
able to exercise control over the Money Market. The 
Government did not exercise control over any other 
business than that of banking, and he did not see 
that the Government should go out of its way to 
strengthen a great institution like the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Crawford, the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, regretted the remarks of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and said that they had created a consider- 
able amount of consternation in the City. He was not 
prepared to say that inconveniences would not arise 
and disturbances in the Money Market be created by 
the way in which it was proposed to collect the taxes. 
In ordinary times there would be no difficulty, but if 
the Government came to the Bank of England when 
the Bank had not the money in its hands, there must 
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be an action on the Money Market which would be 
attended with great inconvenience. The Budget, in 
its general outlines, however, was popular, and was 
entitled to the support of the House. Mr. W. 
Fowler again supported Mr. Hunt's objections, but 
Mr. Alderman Salomons, on the other hand, did not 
think there was any ground for apprehending any 
sinister results from the change now made. The 
Bili was then read a second time without a division, 
and the new mode of collecting the direct taxes was 
thus deliberately and formally ratified. 

There were also debates during the Session upon 
the Erench Treaty, the House Tax, and the Reduction 
of the National Debt, none of which, however, call 
for special remark. Mr. Lowe's Budget was carried 
without any material alteration, and, as the result 
proved, it did not occasion any of the inconveniencies 
or calamities which were. so freely prognosticated by 
its opponents during its passage through the House 
of Commons. At a time when an increase in taxation 
might fairly have been expected, a surplus was 
created, by means of which the income tax was re- 
duced one penny in the pound and the duties on corn 
and locomotion were entirely repealed. These im- 
portant advantages, moreover, were accompanied by a 
valuable administrative reform, which materially sim- 
plified the assessment and collection of the direct 
taxes, and laid the foundations of further financial 
changes of a most beneficial description. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SESSION OF 1870. 

The first financial business of this Session was the 
appointment of a Select Committee, on the motion of 
Mr. Goschen, to enquire whether it was expedient to 
divide local charges between owners and occupiers, 
and what changes in the constitution of local govern- 
ing bodies should follow such division. The motion 
was warmly opposed by Sir Massey Lopes and his 
followers on the subject of local taxation, on the 
ground that it was intended to divert them from the 
real question they wished to consider. 

On the 4th of March Colonel Bartellot moved a 
resolution in favour of substituting a tax on beer for 
the tax on malt. The Chancellor of the Echequer 
admitted that he could not defend the tax on prin- 
ciple ; it was a tax on a half-raw material, but had 
this convenience, that it was collected with greater 
ease and less danger of fraud than a beer tax. He 
undertook, however, very carefully to consider the 
question, and when he made his Einancial Statement 
either to accede to the request or to give very good 
reasons for not doing so. Colonel Bartellot expressed 
himself satisfied with the reply, said it was a more 
courteous one than he had ever received before, and 
therefore withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Lowe made his Einancial Statement on the 
11th April, and was enabled to announce a great 
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improvement in the condition of the Revenue. The 
following is a summary of the estimated and actual 
results for the year ending 31st March, 1870*: — 

£ £ 

Estimated Income ... 73,515,000 Actual Income 75,4.34,252 

.Total amount voted Actual Expenditure 
exclusive of Abys- exclusive of Abys- 
sinian charges 68,498,000 sinian charges ... 67,564,752 

5,0l7,0d0 7,869,500 

Abyssinian charges... 4,600,000 Abyssinian charges... 4,300,000 

Estimated Surplus ... £417,000 Net Surplus ... 3,569,500 
but of this surplus £1,000,000 was expended in pay- 
ing off Exchequer Bonds, and £134,000 in purchasing 
Exchequer Bills, thus reducing the floating deht hy 
£1,134,000. 

The actual revenue exceeded the estimate by 
£1,919,000, and was described by Mr. Lowe as the 
largest revenue ever raised in this country, except 
during the last three years of the French War. The 
Customs produced less than the estimate by £121,000, 
but there was a gain on the Excise of £863,000 ; on 
Stamps of £398,000, and on the Income Tax of 
£684,000. Mr. Lowe attributed the loss iu the Customs 
to the general belief in the early part of the year that 
the "free breakfast table" policy, urged by the right 
hon. the member for Birmingham, would be incor- 
porated in the budget ; this caused a falling off, in 
February and March, of £140,000 in the receipts from 



* The figures are taken from the Statistical Abstract, and, having been re- 
vised, differ slightly from those mentioned by Mr. Lowe in his Financial 
Statement. 
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tea, £10,000 in coffee and chicory, and £153,000 in 
sugar. The revenue from the last named article, 
moreover, was not keeping pace with the population, 
being £334,000 less thain it was three years previously. 
The returns published in the statistical abstract show 
that there was a falling off compared with the preceding 
year in sugar and molasses of £107,507. There was 
an increase in the revenue from licenses of £1,061,148 
owing to the changes of the previous year ; and a loss 
in Fire Insurances of £575,793 consequent upon the 
repeal of the duty, which took effect from the 25th 
of June. An increase of £1,000,000 was expected in 
the taxes, owing to the new mode of collection ; the 
actual increase was £1,006,000. The revenue of the 
Post Office, however, showed no signs of expansion, 
having grown only £10,000, instead of £220,000, as 
anticipated. 

The total revenue showed an increase over the pre- 
vious year of £2,842,260, notwithstanding the repeal 
of the taxes on Eire Insurance, Corn and similar 
articles, Tea Licenses, Locomotion, one penny of the 
Income Tax, and a reduction in licenses, substituted 
for Assessed Taxes, making a total remission of tax- 
ation amounting to £3,735,556, of which it was 
estimated that £2,940,000 fell within the financial 
year. It is no doubt true that the. Income Tax receipts 
showed an increase of £1,426,000 over the previous 
year, arising from the fact that the whole tax for the 
current year, and arrears from previous years were 
collected within the financial year ; but the payers of 
the tax had an ample compensation in the remission 
of the penny, wliich would have yielded during the 
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year a further sum of £1,450,000, and in their share 
of the other extensive and important remissions of 
taxation. Mr. Lowe's Budget of 1869 was fully- 
justified by its results. The revenue again showed 
signs of recovering its old elasticity after a consider- 
able reduction of taxation. This was attributed by 
Mr. Lowe, in some degree, to the cheapness of corn, 
for which, however, he did not claim the credit as 
the decline in price had commenced before the repeal 
of the duty took effect. 

■ He then gave some account of the operation of the 
new mode of collecting the taxes, so much discussed 
during the previous session. The additional revenue 
expected from this source was £3,350,000. The 
actual amount so collected was £4,484,000, an excess 
of £1,134,000, of which £450,000, was from the new 
licenses and £684,000 from the Income Tax. The 
estimate for the license duties was £600,000; the 
amount really collebted was £1,050,000. The 
following are the words in which Mr. Lawe justified 
the change by means of which he had secured an 
additional revenue for the year of £4,484,000 :— 

'' Thab has been done without the slightest pressure; and, 
notwithstanding the quantity of wholesome abuse to which we have 
been subjected,, the fact that I have stated shows that the new 
system is not unpopular, or else we should not have found people 
so ready to pay. It has been found that the direct method of 
paying once for all, not for articles used a year and a half ago, but 
for articles now in use, makes shorter work; and is therefore 
pleasanter. Whether that is so or not, sure I am that it has 
answered very well for the revenue, for we have not collected the 
whole revenue yet, and it already has exceeded our anticipations. 
We get the benefit now of what we lost so much before by deaths, 
removals, bankruptcy, and evasions, which are not so easy when a 
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man pays for a thing he uses, instead of paying for what he used 
a year and a half before. That result was achieved in a very 
desirable way, not by pressing hard upon those who did pay, but 
by making those pay who did not." 

At what cost, he then enquired, was this extra 
revenue obtained/ There was none on the house and 
land tax, as all that was done was to take a mean* ; 
with respect to the Income Tax, taking the amount 
for the year at £7,500,000, there was a gain to the 
tax-payer through the forbearance of the October 
quarter's tax, at 5 per cent, interest, of £22,000. With 
respect to the assessed taxes for 1869-70, one half 
would have been paid in Oct., 1870, and the other half 
in April 1871, but now the whole amount is imposed 
in January, so that half the tax is paid three quarters 
of a year, and the other half a year and a quarter sooner 
than under the old system. The interest thus lost for 
the two years, at 5 per cent., was £60,000, from which 
must be deducted the gain on the Income Tax of 
£22,000, showing that the sum of £38,000 represents 
the inconvenience which the country was called upon 
to bear for the additional £4,484,000 realized by the 
new mode of collection. 

The effect of these transactions upon the Exchequer 
balances was to raise them from £4,707,258 on the 
Blst March, 1869, to £8,606,647 on the 31st March, 
1870. Mr. Lowe acknowledged that this was not 
an unmixed good, as the balances were larger than 
was desirable. The evil was predicted and admitted 



♦ ThoBe taxes were made payable for tlie whole year in January, instead of 
for half the year in Ootober, and the rcmaiuiug half in April. 
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during the discussions of the preceding year, and he 
did not think that the balances had yet reached an 
unmanageable extent, nor that there would be any 
difficulty in dealing with the subject. Some mitiga- 
tion had already been effected by transferring the 
payment of terminable Annuities from a poor to a 
rich quarter. Referring to the argument that by 
paying so much money into the Bank of England 
at that time, money was made dear, because the 
Bank was not in a hurry to lend money, Mr. Lowe 
observed : — ■ 

"The incalpated person might say, 'I shall do better for the 
public in the autumn, when our account with' the Bank will be 
low.' But my censors say, ' That will not help ua at all, because 
though you make money dear by paying so much into the Bank, 
if you draw so much out you make the Bank poor, and that will 
create a panic, and everybody knows that a panic is only another 
name for dear money ; ' so that whatever I do, whether I keep 
the Bank fuU' to overflowing, or reduce the amount, my fate is 
apparently to do mischief. The practical inference is, that as I 
cannot either way escape my inexorable critic, I had better go my 
own way, look after my affairs, and leave the moneyed interest to 
take care of theirs." 

The total estimates for the ensuing year were 
£67,113,000, being less than the previous year by 
the sum of £1,713,000. There was a decrease in 
the following items : interest of the National Debt, 
£50,000 ; Army, £1,256,000 ; Navy, £746,000 ; 
Revenue Departments, £38,000; Post Office Packet 
Service, £113,000 ; and an increase in _tbe Consoli- 
dated Fund Charges, owing to the arrangements 
of the Act for the purchase of the Telegraphs, of 
£120,000 ; in the Civil Services, of £100,000 ; and 
in the Telegraph Service, of £270,000. The increase 
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in the Oiyil Service Estimates was only apparent, and 
arose from the transfer of the following charges to 
these estimates : — 

The expenses of the Cadastral Survey of the United £ 

Eingdom, of Military Prisons and Army Bxamin- 
atioDB, formerly borne on the Army Estimates ... 151,000 
. The charges of the Courts of Chancery and Bank- 
ruptcy, formerly paid out of the funds of those 
courts, which are now paid into the Exchequer, 
by stamps, and the expense of the courts voted 
instead of being out of the jurisdiction of the 
House altogether ... ... ... 186,000 

Payments transferred from the Consolidated Fund, 

now voted by Parliament ... ... 10,000 

CoHsular Charges, formerly paid by fees... ... 12,000 

Total ... ... £359,000 

On the other side £8,000 had been transferred to the Post Office 
Service, making a net amount of £351,000 increase of the Civil 
Service Estimates, which is a mere matter of account. 

There was also an increase of £299,000 in what 
Mr. Lowe designated the "Automatic SerTices," which 
expand of their own accord, or rather in compliance 
with conditions laid down in Acts of Parliament, with- 
out its being in the power of the Department to 
accelerate or retard their progress. The items of 
increase were as follows : Education, £155,000 ; Police, 
£52,000; Prisons and Reformatories, £92,000. It 
appears from these figures that there was an aggregate 
increase in items beyond the control of the Depart- 
ments of £650,000, while the total increase in the 
Estimates was only £100,000, showing that in depart- 
ments where economy could be exercised a saving of 
£550,000 had been effected. 
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The revenue for the year was estimated at 
£71,450,000, or £3,984,000 less than the actual 
receipts of the preceding year. The difference be- 
tween the estimated revenue and expenditure left a 
surplus of £4,337,000, which Mr. Lowe proposed to 
increase by the sum of £150,000 by means .of an 
Excise License of £1 for the privilege of carrying fire 
arms in lieu of the existing game licenses, making a 
total surplus of £4,487,000. 

He next proceeded to discuss Various proposals that 
had been made to enable him to dispose of that sur- 
plus. Pirst ia order he took the one suggested .by 
Mr. Candlish, not to remit taxes, but to apply the 
whole amount to the reduction of the debt. To this 
he could not agree, but proposed to convert £7,000,000 
of Post Office Savings Bank Stock into Terminable An- 
nuities, to end in the year 1885. The additional yearly 
charge for interest, consequent upon this operation 
would be £190,000 during the current year, and 
£337,000 in the subsequent years. 

This reduced the surplus to £4,297,000 for which 
there were several claimants. Eoremost were the 
brewers, who urged the repeal of the license imposed in 
lieu of the hop duty. Having carefully considered the 
matter, and having received information from those who 
were best acquainted with the question, Mr. Lowe came, 
to the conclusion that he ought to leave the license 
as it stood. Next in order came the proposal to 
convert the Malt Tax into a duty on beer, which was 
also rejected, because of the opportunity it would 
give for evasions of the law, the difficulty of taxing 
private brewers, and the greater cost of collecting 
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the revenue from 32,500 brewers instead of 9,000 
maltsters. In order, however, to meet the claims of 
farmers for feeding purposes, it was proposed to allow 
them to steep their barley and feed their cattle with 
it, on condition that there should be no kiln on the 
premises, nor within a quarter of a mUe thereof, so that 
there might be a reasonable assurance that the barley 
was really intended for feeding cattle. 

Having decided what he would not do, Mr. Lowe 
proceeded to unfold his Budget of remissions. Pore- 
most came the heavy license duty of £2 per annum 
upon foot hawkers, yielding £31,000 a year : the 
licenses on Paper Makers £1,700 ; on Soap Makers 
£1,300 ; and on Vendors of Playing ' Cards, Still 
Makers, and Watch Case Makers, yielding together 
£3,000. In connection with the Consolidation of the 
Stamp Acts, a great administrative reform, which 
reduced a chaos of Acts of Parliament and judicial 
decisions into a compact and intelligible form, he 
proposed the following changes : — the abolition of 
the progressive duty on deeds, that is 10s. upon every 
1080 words except the first 1080 ; the reduction of the 
duty of 35s. on deeds where there was not an 
ad valorem duty to 10s. ; the reduction of the duty on 
letters of attorney from 30s. to 10s. ; and the remission 
of the tax levied upon copyhold admissions, leaving 
it upon surrenders only, instead of on both. These 
changes involved a total remission of £200,000, of 
which £50,000 would fall in the current year. The 
duties on Hailstorm, Cattle, Boiler, and Plate Glass 
Insurance, yielding £1,400 a year, were also repealed. 
The impressed stamp on newspapers was abolished ; 
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the newspaper postage was reduced to a half-penny, 
the limit of weight heing fixed at 6-oz. ; and the book 
postage was reduced to half -penny for every 2-oz. 
These various changes involved a loss during the 
financial year endiag 31st March 1871 of £258,000. 

Mr. Lowe next proposed an alteration in the duty 
on Railway Passengers, by the commutation of the 
tax of 5 per cent upon first and second class pas- 
sengers into a tax of 1 per cent upon the gross 
receipts of railways. This change, which would have 
pressed heavily upon goods lines, was not favourably 
received by the companies, and was eventually with- 
drawn.* 

He then entered into a long disquisition upon the 
respective merits of direct and indirect taxation, in 
the course of which he broached the theory that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a mere taxing 
machine, entrusted with a certain amount of misery 
which it was his duty to distribute as fairly as he 
could. He concluded his financial proposals by re- 
mitting one penny in the pound of the Income Tax, 
involving a loss during the year of £1,250,000, and, 
reducing the duties on sugar arid molasses one-half, at 
an estimated cost for the year of £2,350,000. 

The total remission proposed, including £108,000 
estimated lo^s on the Railway Duty, was £3,966,000, 
leaving a net surplus of £331,000, which was subse- 
quently increased, by the withdrawal of the proposal 



* See Queen's Taxes, Longmans & Co., pp. 241-253, for a more detailed ex- 
amination of this proposal and of Mr. Lowe's theory of taxation.- 
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made respecting the Railway Passenger Duty, to 
the sum of £439,000. 

The consolidation of the Stamp laws, although 
producing a comparatively small eflfect upon the 
revenue, was one of the most important features of 
the Budget. The following table shows the number 
of Acts of Parliament either wholly or partially re- 
pealed in order to carry it into effect. 

Beign. 

William and Mary 
William III. ... 
Anne 
&eorge I. 
George II. ... 
George III. ... 
George IV. ... 
William IV. ... 
Victoria 



Total 



No. wholly 
repealed. 

3 


No. partially 
repealed. 




2 





6 


1 


1 





2 


1 


29 


11 


6 


1 


4 


2 


13 


24 



66 



40 



The sweeping away from the Statute Book of such 
a number of enactments, and the consolidation of the 
law relating to the Stamps in two Acts of Parliament, 
was a great and valuable instalment of legal B^form, 
the advantage of which must be acknowledged by all 
who are concerned in transactions involving the pay- 
ment of stamp duties. It is an evidence that, amid 
the great constitutional measures, which then occupied 
the attention of the Government, important practical 
reforms were not neglected. 

The debate upon the Budget was commenced by 
Mr. James White, who regretted that, with such a 
surplus, so little had been, done in the remission of 
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indirect taxation, and contended that under the 
present fiscal system property paid too little and 
poverty too much. Mr. Crawford approved the 
proposal respecting sugar, hoped a few days would 
be allowed to enable traders to dispose of their highly 
paid duty stocks, and regretted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not repealed the duty on 
Gojffee, the consumption of which had gone steadily 
down from 1-lb.lO-oz. per head to 15-ozi Colonel 
Bartellot repeated the old complaint that the Govern- 
ment had done very little for the agricultural interest, 
and Mr. 0. S. Read was much disappointed that 
nothing was done with the malt duty. 

Mr. Ward Hunt considered that the only drawback 
in the statement arose from the indiscretion of a 
colleague, and appeared to rejoice that the right 
hon. the Member for Birmingham was not in the 
Cabinet when the Budget was discussed, as, in that 
case, the claims of the free breakfast- table would, 
no doubt, have been urged with such force that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might not have secured 
the adoption of his views upon that subject. Mr. 
Hunt thought the Malt Tax might have been dealt 
with, and ventured to predict that it would come off 
as soon as the inhabitants of the towns were suffi- 
ciently intelligent and educated to find that they, as 
consumers, paid the tax. There is no doubt that will 
be the case, and, were the real incidence of the tax 
understood by the landowners, they would see the 
advantage of assuming the burden of that tax by a 
direct assessment upon the income from their estates, 
in order to secure the increased value which would 

H 
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accrue to their property from the repeal of the tax ; 
and with it they would also repeal other duties of 
Customs and Excise. Upon this point they need edu- 
cation quite as much as the inhabitants of the towns. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Pollard Urquhart, 
the member for Westmeath, a large landed proprietor, 
regretted that 2d., or even 3d., had not been added to 
the Income Tax, in order to secure the repeal of in- 
direct taxation. In opposition to this proposal, Mr. 
Stephen Cave urged that, if the tax were to press too 
heavily upon the richer portion of the community, 
they would be compelled to curtail their expenditure^ 
and would therefore be less able to be the employers 
of labour ; he also said that the misfortunes of 1866 
showed them how grievously the reduced circum- 
stances of employers re-acted upon the employed. It 
would be hardly possible to find a more choice example 
of a non sequitur than this, albeit coming from an 
ex-President of the Board of Trade. The coUapse and 
utter ruin of speculative trade in 1866 caused great 
scarcity of employment, therefore the increase of the 
Income Tax in order to repeal duties, which restrict 
trade and limit the employment of capital^ would 
have the same result. A farmer might as reasonably 
anticipate ruin from the capital which he expends in 
manure for his fields. Mr. Cave's argument was 
merely a revival of one much used in 1842, when the 
Income Tax was proposed by Sir Hobert Peel, and its 
hollowness had abeady been completely refuted by the 
result of that great experiment. We owe the pros- 
perity of our commerce to the cause which, if Mr. 
Cave were correct, ought to have proved its ruin. 
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Upon the Second E/eading of the Stamp Act objec- 
tions were taken to several duties, in reply to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he looked 
on the Bill, not as a settlement, but as a beginning-^ 
as only laying the foundation of future labours in that 
field ; if once they had the old Stamp Law within the 
compass of a single Act,. they would then be able to 
direct their attention to the great amount of amend- 
ment and simplification of which the subject was 
capable. 

Upon the last stage prior to the Third Reading of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, Alderman W. 
Lawrence proposed clauses for modifications in the 
House Duty, all of which were either negatived or 
withdrawn. On the Third Eeading of the Gun 
License Bill it was objected to as an infringement of 
the old right of the people to bear arms, by Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, Mr. E. H. J. Crauford, Mr. J. White, and 
Mr. Newdegate; and, as an additional burden on 
farmers, by Mr. C. Read. 

The financial business of the Session was concluded 
on the first of August, by a supplementary grant of 
£2,000,000, towards defraying the expenses which 
might be incurred in maintaining the naval and 
military services of the kingdom during the war in 
Europe. Twenty thousand men were voted to be 
added to the army, in order to enable the country, if 
called upon, to fulfil its Treaty engagements, especi- 
ally in respect to the independence of Belgium, which 
was believed to be threatened by both parties to the 
gigantic conflict, which inflicted such devastation upon 
France, and such loss upon Germany. Compared 
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with the demands that would have been made upon 
this country, if the policy of non-intervention had 
been violated, this sum was an insignificant trifle, and 
the taxpayers of the United Kingdom have every 
reason to be grateful to Mr, Gladstone's Govermnent 
for having abstained from an interference, which would 
have involved the whole of. Europe in the war, and 
would have conferred no advantages, either moral or 
material, upon the people of this country. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

■ THE SESSION OP 1871. 

For the third year in succession the first financial 
topic of Parliamentary discussion was Local Taxation, 
a motion being introduced by Sir Massey Lopes, on 
the 28th Pebruary, objecting to the levying of charges 
on local rates, for national purposes, from one descrip- 
tion of property, and asserting that it was the duty of 
the Government to enquire forthwith into the inci- 
dence of Imperial as well as Local Taxation, and to 
take steps to ensure that every description of property 
should equally contribute to the national burdens. 
The previous question was moved by Mr. Goschen, 
and, at the close of the debate, was carried by 241 
votes to 195. On the 7th of March Mr. Candlish 
moved a resolution in favour of reducing the National 
Debt, which, after some discussion, was withdrawn. 

In making' the financial statement, on the 20th 
April, Mr. Lowe was able to congratulate the House 
on the fact that, notwithstanding the Franco-German 
War, the finances of the country had never given 
stronger evidence of vitality. The receipts of the year 
had exceeded the estimates by the sum of £2,311,000; 
this was partly owing to the transfer of business from 
France and Germany, and partly to the transfer of 
capital to this country on account of the disturbed 
state of the Continent. Taking the last two years he 
found that the revenue receipts in 18G8-9 were, in 
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round numbers, £72,600,000, and for the year just ex- 
pired £70,000,000, showing a decrease of £2,600,000, 
During that period there had been the following 
remissions of taxation : — 

£ 
Assessed Taxes, Licenses, Stamps and Sundries 1,000,000 

Fire Insurance 1,000,000 

Corn, Meal, Flour, &c 900,000 

Sugar and Molasses 2,700,000 

Income Tax, Two-pence in the pound 3,000,000 

Total remission '. £8,600,000 

The recovery of the revenue had therefore been 
£6,000,000 or at the rate of a little more than two 
thirds of a million for every million of reduced tax- 
ation. Notwithstanding this fact and the marvellous 
increase in prosperity to which it bore witness, there 
were not wanting members of the legislature who 
regretted these remissions, and complained that trade 
and industry had been relieved from oppressive 
burdens. 

The following were the anticipated and actual 
figures for the year : — 

£ £ 

Estimated receipts 67,634,000 Actual receipts 69,94<5,220 

Estimated expenditure, Actual expenditure, 

including £2,000,000 including £1,350,000 

vote of credit on ac- of the £2,000,000 

count of the War in voted on account of 

Europe 69,486,000 the War 69,548,539 

Estimated deficiency £1,852,000 Actual surplus... £3§6,681 

The following branches of the revenue were in 
excess of the estimate : — Customs, £891,000; Excise, 
£1,128,000; Stamps, £418,000; MisceUaneous, 
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£179,220. The following brandies fell short of 
the estimate r-^— Taxes, £125,000; the Post Office, 
£5,000 ; and the Telegraph Service, £175,000. The 
Income Tax and Crown Lands realized the estimated 
amount. The net result was an excess of £2,311,220 
beyond the amount anticipated by Mr. Lowe. There 
was hardly an item in the Customs which did not 
show an increase over the previous year, and the 
loss from the reduction of the Sugar duties was 
only £2,177,748 instead of £2,350,000 as estimated 
» by Mr. Lowe. In the Excise the gain on Spirits was 
£494,710, and on Malt £494,769. The total revenue 
was less than that of the year 1869-70 by the sum of 
£5,489,032, of which £3,694,000 was in the receipts 
from the Income Tax, and arose from the reduction 
of a penny and the absence of the extraordinary 
receipts of the previous year. Leaving the Income 
Tax out of consideration the net reduction of the 
revenue was £1,795,032, notwithstanding remissions, 
within the year, of £2,608,000, in the Customs, Ex- 
cise, Post Office, and Stamps. 

The expenditure of the year just closed was 
£69,548,539, or £62,339 in excess of Mr. Loire's final 
estimate, which was £69,486,000. Of the £2,000,000 
voted- on account of the "War, only £1,350,000 was 
expended, so that the excess on the ordinary charges 
was £712,539. The increase Was, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the productiveness of the revenue, 
which left a surplus of £396,681, after meeting all 
claims. Compared with the actual expenditure of the 
year 1869-70 there was an increase in the ordinary 
charges of £633,787. 
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The estimates for the current year showed a re- 
markable excess over those of the year just closed. 
The total sum voted in 1870, according to the Appro, 
priation Act, exclusive of the £2,000,000 on account 
of the war in Europe, was £67,486,000, the amount 
actually expended being £68,198,539. The estimates 
for the year 1871-72 reached no less a sum than 
£72,308,000, being above £4,000,000 in excess, both 
of the votes and the actual expenditure, of the preced- 
ing year. There was an increase over the lats year's 
votes in the following items: — Army, £3,487,000; 
Navy, £386,000 ; Civil Services, £420,000 ; Revenue 
Departments, £86,000, and Telegraph Service,£60,000. 
In the Civil Service votes, Education showed an in- 
crease of £561,000, Police and Prisons one of £50,000, 
and there was an estimate for the Census of £131,000, 
making together an addition of £742,000, of which 
£322,000 was provided for by savings under other 
heads. 

Mr. Lowe estimated the revenue for the coming year 
at £69,595,000, or £350,000 less than the previous 
year, on the ground that during that year the receipts 
were exceptional, and there was no probability they 
would be maintained. The only items from which he 
expected any increase were the Telegraph Service, 
£250,000 ; and the miscellaneous receipts, £871,000. 
He anticipated a loss from the Customs of £91,000 5 
Excise, £368,000 ; Stamps, 257,000; Taxes, £395,000; 
Income Tax, £250,000 ; Post Office, £100,000 ; and 
Crown Lands, £10,000. Taking the Expenditure at 
£72,308,000, and the Income at £69,595,000, there 
appeared a deficiency to be provided for of £2,713,000. 
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Mr. Lowe rejected borrowing, as a means of meeting 
the difficulty, as unworthy of consideration, and threw 
out the suggestion, which, however, he admitted he 
had no intention of pressing seriously upon the atten- 
tion of the House, that it might be met by the re- 
moval of exemptions such as those in favour of horses 
employed in agriculture, agricultural and trade carts 
and waggons, establishment licenses in Ireland, chari- 
table and collegiate funds, and dividends belonging 
to foreigners residing abroad. These would yield 
£2,100,000, and there were many others. It is 
difficult to understand either the necessity or the 
wisdom of thus exciting hostility by bringing forward 
confessedly abortive proposals' He also rejected any 
increase in the Customs duties on account of the 
disturbance it would cause to trade. 

Having cleared the ground by saying what he 
would not do, Mr. Lowe proceeded to unfold his 
plans, the first of which was an alteration in the 
Probate, Legacy, and Succession, duties. He proposed, 
with respect to the Probate duties, to remove the 
distinction between testate and intestate estates, to 
place all personal property upon a uniform scale of 
two per cent., and to remove all exemptions, so that 
property paying Legacy duty should pay Probate duty 
and vice versa. The great exemption from Probate 
duty, however, was not touched — that of landed 
property. He next proposed to increase the Legacy 
and Succession duties upon property inherited by 
children, from one to two per cent., and upon pro- 
perty inherited by brothers and sisters, from three 
per cent, to three and a-half per cent. . The increase 
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expected from these changes, during the current year, 
was £300,000, and subsequently it was expected to 
be £1,020,000. In addition to continuing the exemp- 
tion of landed property from Probate duty, Mr. Lowe 
ignored the injustice of its assessment for Succession 
duty at a lower rate than personalty. Land, the 
most solid and stable of possessions, pays upon the 
life interest of the person who succeeds, personalty 
on the full value. The usual plea in favour of this 
anomaly, that real property is burdened with rates, 
wiU not bear the test of examination. E>ates are 
paid by the tenant, and are not deductions from the 
property inherited, which is assessed at its value, 
minus the rates, which become in fact a rent charge. 
It is certainly a great anomaly and injustice that the 
hard-earned savings of a life-time, invested in per- 
sonalty, should be taxed at their full value at the 
death of the owner, while the broad acres of the 
landowner, the value of which has been steadily in- 
creased, without eifort or exertion on his part, by the 
industry of the class, whose personalty is thus taxed, 
should escape with a comparatively light burden. 

Although Mr. Lowe considered it unwise to touch 
the existing Customs duties, he did not think it 
beneath his notice to invent a new tax upon a com- 
modity, or rather to borrow one from that hot-bed of 
protection and unsound finance, the United States. 
The farmers would not stand a tax upon their horses 
and carts ; he did not dare to attack the unjust 
exemptions enjoyed by owners of real property ; but 
the poor Match-makers appeared to offer an easy 
prey. He th.erefore proposed to raise £550,000 by 
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a tax upon Lucifer Matches, on the pretext that 
taxing matches would lessen the number of fires 
arising from carelessness in the use of those articles. 
A more rash and inexcusable proposal it is impossible 
to conceivej involving, as it did, a recurrence to the 
policy of small and unproductive imposts on trade, 
which had for many years been abandoned in English 
Einance. 

Having thus provided £300,000 by Probate, Legacy 
and Succession duties, and £550,000 by a Match Tax, 
he still required £1,950,000, in order to leave a 
surplus ; this it was proposed to raise by increasing the 
Income Tax and changing the mode of assessment. 
The then rate of 4d. in the £ was equal to £1 13s. 4d. 
per £100 ; an increase of a penny in the £ would yield 
too little and twopence too much, it was therefore 
proposed to add 10s. 8d. per £100 to the existing rate, 
making the amount of that tax for the next year 
£2 4s. per £100, which would raise the exact sum 
required. The total income, after these changes, was 
estimated at £72,395,000, which would leave the very 
moderate surplus of £871000 over the estimated 
£72,308,000. 

Such were the extraordinary proposals by means of 
which Mr. Lowe endeavoured to provide for the extra- 
vagant estimates which had been prepared by his 
colleagues ; fortunately without success. He was able 
to carry a great administrative reform in the collection 
of the taxes, despite strenuous and prolonged opposi- 
tion, but he was powerless to revive a tax of the nature 
of an excise upon a manufacture, although the House 
of Commons, neglectful of its duties, on more than 
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one occasion voted the tax by what, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been called decisive ma- 
jorities. 

The debate upon the Budget was commenced by 
Mr. James White, who complained that the revenue 
was understated, and urged that there was no neces- 
sity for fresh taxation ; if, however, it were deemed 
necessary he would have much preferred an addition 
of 2d. to the Income Tax. The Match Tax was de- 
fended by Alderman Lusk, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. 
McLagan, and Mr. Hicks Beach, on the ground that 
it would prevent fires, and improve the quality of 
matches. If that were so, it would accomplish what 
no such tax has ever yet done ; in every other known 
instance, taxation has deteriorated the article taxed. 
Mr.Fawcett protested against the extravagant, perilous, 
and wicked expenditure that had been proposed that 
night, and Sir P. W. Heygate and Mr. Hicks Beach 
against any proposal to lay a tax on agricultural 
horses. At the conclusion of the debate, a division 
took place, when the Match Tax was carried by 201 
Ayes against 44 Noes. Majority 157. 

Upon the report of the Match Tax resolution there 
was another debate, in which its only defenders were 
Dr. Dalrymple, on the safety ground ; and Mr. 
Corrance, because he desired to see the principle of 
indirect taxation once more recognized by Parlia- 
ment. The tendency, however, of public feeling on 
the subject was evident in the fact that Mr. Lowe 
had to apologize for the proposal, by expressing 
his willingness to adopt another tax by means of 
which the same money could be raised, if some one 
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would only point one out. Mr. Dixon moved the 
adjournment of the debate, which was negatived, on a 
division, 60 voting for, and 116 against, adjournment. 
In the division for the Second Reading of the resolu- 
tion the votes were, ayes, 113; noes, 51 ; majority, 62. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Ways 
and Means, on the 24th April, Mr, White moved an 
amendment, afB.rming that the additional taxation, 
proposed by the Government, would entail burdens 
upon the people which were not justified by existing 
circumstances. He argued the question upon two 
grounds ; first, that the revenue for the coming year 
was greatly under-estimated, and, secondly, that the 
increase in the expenditure was quite, unnecessary. 
There was a long debate upon this resolution, and at 
its close the Government only succeeded in obtaining 
a majority of 27, the numbers being, for going into 
Committee, 257; against, 230. During the debate 
Mr. Disraeli eulogized the House Tax as one of the 
soundest portions of our financial system, and pro- 
tested against its surrender to the local authorities, as 
proposed by the Government. With respect to the 
Budget he objected to every proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and suggested that it should be 
withdrawn and reconsidered, disclaiming, at the same 
time, any desire of a party triumph. This debate and 
the narrowness of the division was not without its 
result. On the following day Mr. Lowe announced the 
withdrawal of the obnoxious Match Tax, and, in reply 
to Mr. Disraeli, said he would make a fresh statement 
on the following Thursday. 

When that day came the statement was made by the 
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Prime Minister, not by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Match Tax had already disappeared, and the 
increase in the Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties 
followed, on the alleged ground that it would be 
impossible, in the state of opinion then prevalent, to 
obtain a fair judgment of the proposal on its merits. 
Jn lieu, therefore, of these two items Mr. Gladstone 
proposed a further additional penny on the Income 
Tax, making the extra tax for the year 2d. in the 
pound, and allowing the plan of computing it by a 
percentage to stand over for an impartial expression of 
public opinion. 

' Eaithful to his traditional policy, Mr. Disraeli 
attributed the diflB.culties of the Government to the 
remissions of the preceding year ; he complained that 
" in the most wanton and imnecessary manner, in a 
manner which very slightly benefited any class, and, 
so far as one branch of the revenue was concerned, 
benefited none," £3,000,000 of indirect taxation had 
been lost, and now £3,000,000 of direct taxation was 
required. This, he urged, was a proposition which 
ought to be gravely considered, and he could not 
doubt that the Government would propose a suitable 
day for that purpose. In reply, Mr. Lowe fixed 
Monday, the first of May. 

Those who have carefully watched the progress of 
fiscal legislation during the last thirty years well know 
that it has been Mr. Disraeli's invariable policy to 
denounce remissions of indirect taxation. Untaxed 
bread and untaxed sugar have been regarded by him 
with equal disfavour. A few facts will enable a 
correct estimate to bo formed of the value of his cri- 
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ticisms. In 1 862 he refused to admit that the repeal 
of the corn laws was " wise, just, and beneficial ;" in 
1871 he denounced the reduction of the sugar duties 
as a wanton and unnecessary sacrifice of rerenue. He 
condemned the celebrated ,budget of 1853 as a very 
^eat blunder on precisely the same grounds as he 
censured Mr. Lowe's budget of 1870 ; and he strenu- 
ously opposed the budget of 1860 on the ground that 
it was imprudent, improvident, and unsafe, and, under 
the circumstances of the country, replete with danger. 
The merits of those two celebrated budgets are now 
universally acknowledged, but the result cannot add 
to Mr. Disraeli's reputation as a financier, %s his dire- 
ful prognostications have upon every occasion been 
falsified. 

Mr. Fawcett protested against all the increase 
being borne by direct taxation on a minority, and 
urged that, although the working man was heavily 
taxed, the pressure of taxation was much more heavy 
upon the clerk and poor widow struggling to bring up 
a family and maintain a certain appearance upon 
£100 or £150 a year, than upon the skilled artizan 
with £2 or £3 a week. If, however, the only alterna- 
tive to an increase in the Income Tax is an addition 
to the Customs, it is not clear that the classes cham- 
pioned by Mr. Fawcett would benefit by the change, 
as they would stiU have to bear their share of the 
indirect taxation, and added to it the extra burden 
caused by traders' profits upon the taxes advanced. 
It is by no means certain that the course suggested by 
Mr. Eawcett would afford them any relief. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, on the other hand, maintained that the only 
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way to bring about such a reduction of expenditure 
as was advocated by the hon. member for Brighton, 
was to make the upper classes, who indulged in the 
luxury of periodical panics, pay the taxes which they 
rendered necessary. 

The discussion on the first of May was commenced 
by Mr. W. H. Smith, who moved an amendment on 
the motion for going into Committee of Ways and 
Means that it was inexpedient to increase the Income 
Tax to the extent contemplated by the Government. 
The main argument on which he relied was the pressure 
of the tax upon the smaller incomes subject to it. 
" He beHeyed there was no tax which fell so heavily 
and so severely upon those who had to pay it as 
the Income Tax." This may be Mr. W. H. Smith's 
opinion, but it differs materially from the conclusions 
of many who have investigated the subject far more 
completely than he appears to have done. It is no 
doubt true that the greater number of persons who 
pay Income Tax pay upon the smallest incomes, but 
the same fact is true of taxes upon commodities. 
The difference between direct and indirect taxation is 
two-fold, — ^first, the one is seen and the other is not 
seen ; secondly, the one takes from the tax-payer the 
exact amount required by the State, while the other 
exacts a far larger sum in an insidious manner. If 
the amount of loss to tax-payers, involved in in- 
direct taxation, were seen as clearly as the amount 
paid in Income Tax, there would not be a moment's 
hesitation as to which would be preferred. The compas- 
sion felt by financiers, like the honourable member for 
Westminster, for owners of small incomes, would be 
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more real and substantial if they would, at the same 
time, advocate a mode of taxation which would throw 
a fair share of the burden upon the more wealthy 
classes of the community. This, however, is precisely 
the one thiqg which never appears to enter into their 
imagination. Mr. Liddell, who seconded the motion, 
complained that the tax on Corn had been thrown 
away, and the Sugar duties reduced, in which he 
was supported by Mr. Thomas Baring, who repeated 
the old cry, raised when Sir Robert Peel proposed the 
tax in 1842, but since completely falsified, that taxing 
incomes would effectually drive away capital from the 
country. After a long debate the amendment was 
defeated by a majority of 85, the number" voting with 
the Government being 335, and with Mr. Smith, 250. 
Upon the 4th of May Mr. W. McOuUagh Torrens 
returned to the charge, and moved that the Income 
Tax be increased by one penny only, obtaining 248 
votes against 294 for the Government, which on that 
division had a majority of 46. 

On the 11th of May, Mr, Bass put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the proportions 
contributed to the revenue by direct and indirect tax- 
ation respectively, to which Mr. Lowe replied as 

foUows : — 

£ 
Direct Taxation, including the Eailway Duty 18,165,900 

Indirect Taxation .. 42,744,000 

Other sources of Revenue not 

Taxation : — £ 

Law Court Pees 421,100 

Post Office 4,770,000 

Telegraphs 600,000 

Crown Lands 385,000 

Miscellaneous receipts 3,229,200 

. £9,305,300 
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The proportions were, therefore, as follows : — Indirect 
taxation about 60^ per cent., direct taxation 26^ per 
cent., and other sources of revenue 14 per cent. 

Upon the motion for going into Committee on the 
Customs and Income Tax Bill on the 18th May, Mr. 
Disraeli criticised the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment at some length, and complained that the House 
had been afforded no opportimity of considering 
whether it would provide for part of the deficiency by 
increasing the tea duties, which would expire in 
August. He said the reduction of the duty from a 
shilling to sixpence was not justified by the result ; 
there was a considerable increase in consumption so 
long as there was a gradual reduction ending in a 
shilling, but the increase since had not justified the 
further reduction, as the amount of duty was now 
less than £3,000,000. It appears, therefore, to be a 
settled policy with Mr. Disraeli that a certain propor- 
tion of revenue is to be obtained by taxing articles of 
consumption, and as tea had fallen below his estimate 
of what it ought to contribute, the duty might be in- 
creased. Upon the same principle hs should advocate 
the restoration of such duties as those on butter, 
cheese, and eggs, which now produce no revenue at 
all, although consumption has largely increased. 
What, however, are the facts as to the consumption of 
tea ? In 1852 the duty was 2s. 2^d per lb., during 
the following eleven years ending in 1863 the duty 
was reduced by gradual stages to a shilling. The 
consumption in 1852 was l'991bs. per head, and in 
1864, the first complete year of the shilling duty, 
300 lbs. per head, an increase in twelve years of 1*01 
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lbs. per head. In 1865 the duty was reduced to six- 
ponce ; in 1871, the year when Mr. Disraeli attacked 
this reduction, the consumption was 3 92 lbs. per 
head, in the following year, 1872, it reached 4*01 lbs., 
an increase of 1*01 lbs. per head over 1864, and 
exactly equal in eight years to the increase that had 
taken place during the twelve years commended by 
Mr. Disraeli. So far as consumption is concerned 
there was no just ground of complaint, nor indeed, 
unless taxation is to be maintained at the expense of 
the comforts of the people and the growth of trade 
and commerce, was there any ground of complaint 
at all. 

Mr. Disraeli next proceeded to consider the re- 
spective proportions of direct and indirect taxation, 
and, in reply to Mr. Lowe, contended that the surplus 
of the Post Office and the Telegraphs ought to be 
added to direct taxation, an argument which it is 
somewhat difficult for ordinary minds to understand, 
but which may be quite plain to the educator of the 
Conservative party. If the revenue from these sources 
is to be included under either head it should come 
under that of indirect taxation, being paid, not for the 
general service of the Government, but in return for 
special services actually rendered and worth the 
money paid for them. The most legitimate way, 
therefore, of treating them was that adopted by Mr. 
Lowe. Mr. Disraeli also contended that, for pur- 
poses of comparison. Local Taxation should be in- 
cluded, and fixed the amount, after deducting Loans 
£8,000,000, at £28,000,000, the whole of which he 
included under the head of direct taxation. 
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By this ingenious manipulation of the figures, and 
by adding the £3,000,000 additional taxation for the 
year 1871-2, Mr. Disraeli produced the following 
result : — 

Direct Taxation, including Surplus 
Revenue from Post Office and 



Telegraphs 


£20,619,000 




Extra Income Tax, 1871 -72 


3,000,000 




Local Taxation ... '... 


28,000,000 






61,619.000 




Which he stated in round numbers as 


... 


£52,000,000 


Indirect Taxation 


... 


42,744,000 


^Neutral Sources of Bevenue 


... 


6,851,000 



Total ... ... ... £101,595,000 

His figures as to Local Taxation were, however, 
inaccurate. According to the summary of the returns 
for the year 1870-71, given in the twentieth number 
of the Statistical Abstract, the total receipts in that 
year were £37,751,100, of which there w^re derived 
from Sales or Eents of Property £1,638,600 ; Govern- 
ment Contribution s £2,117,500 ; Loans, £5,630,800 ; 
Miscellaneous Sources, £3,050,100. These deductions 
leave £25,414,100 as the total amount raised by taxa- 
tion, of which £21,202,400 was direct, levied by rates, 
and £4,211,700 indirect, from Tolls, Duties, &c. 
The following table gives the correct figures for the 
year 1870-71 ; if the extra Income Tax for the year 
1871-72 is added, the amount of direct taxation will 
still be £9,300,000 below Mr. Disraeli's estimate. 
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Direct Taxation, Imperial 18,165,900 

Ditto, Local 21,202,400 



Total, Direct £39,368,300 

Indirect Taxation, Imperial ... 42,744,000 
Ditto, Local 4,211,700 



Total, Indirect £46,955,700 

Other sources of Eevenue, 

Imperial 9,305,300 

Local* 10,219,500 



Total, other sources £19,524,800 



Total £105,848,800 

These figures, howerer, are not a fair comparison 
of the amount raised from the taxpayer under each 
system. Direct Taxation, it' is well known, inrolves 
no extra cost in its collection, while Indirect Taxation 
places a heavy additional hurden upon the community 
heyond the amount paid into the Puhlio Treasury.f 
If this is taken at the moderate estimate of 25 per 
^cent., although 50 per cent, would be much nearer 
the mark, the respective proportions are as follows : — 
Direct Taxation, £39,368,300 ; Indirect Taxation, 
£58,694,600. It is no doubt convenient for de- 
fenders of the existing state of things to ignore this 
important fact, but it must be taken into considera- 
tion in order to arrive at a correct estimate of the 
burden of the two systems of taxation. 

The undue pressure of Local Taxation upon real 
property has long been a favourite topic of declamation 



Except Government Contributions, already included in Imperial Eevenue. 
t See The Queen's Taxes, chapter 24, for full details on this point. 
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with Mr. Disraeli, but when it is considered that a very 
large proportion of such taxation is for objects which 
render real property available, as a source of rent, to 
its owners, the justice of the complaint is not ap- 
parent. The shifting of any portion of these charges, 
especially such as are of long standing, would be 
nothing more or less than a gratuitous benefaction to 
holders of property at the expense of the rest of the 
community, and in the long run would tend to the 
disadvantage of the very class who should obtain any 
such relief. A revision of taxation is necessary, but it 
should take place, not in the interest of the owners of 
the soil, but in that of the general taxpayers who are 
now burdened with expenditure for Imperial purposes 
which for many centuries was placed upon the land. 

The 'proposals of Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. W. Mc 
Torrens respecting the increased Income Tax having 
both been defeated, the Budget passed through the 
remaining stages, necessary to embody it in an Act 
of Parliament, without alteration. In Committee, 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence subceeded in carrying a 
clause reducing the assessment of coffee-houses and 
temperance hotels from 9d. to 6d. in the £, but three 
attempts to exempt horses and carts employed in 
husbandry from any duty in consequence of being 
used to convey the owner or his family to or from 
a place of worship on Sundays were unsuccessful. 

The Income Tax was brought before the notice of 
the House by Mr. David Chadwick, who moved for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the mode of its 
assessment, its incidence upon diflFerent classes of in- 
comes, the mode of collection, and remuneration paid 
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for collection. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he could not agree to the motion, as no subject had 
been more thoroughly inquired into than the general 
abstract principle upon which an Income tax should 
be founded, and he believed a committee would not 
come to any other conclusion than previous com- 
mittees had done. He promised, however, to make a 
most searching investigation into any grievances that 
the hon. member would submit to him that were not 
of a speculative character. Upon a division, the mo- 
tion was defeated by nine votes, the numbers being — 
for the main question, that the Speaker leave the 
chair, 56; against that question, 47. 

Mr. James White moved a resolution,, on the 2nd of 
June, that it was inexpedient to make provision for 
the reduction of the National Debt by an annual 
charge on the Imperial revenue until a considerable 
diminution had been made in the Customs and Excise 
duties levied upon articles of domestic consump- 
tion. The motion was not pressed to a division, but 
after some discussion was withdrawn. The reduction 
of the National Debt is a financial problem, which will 
no doubt continue to attract considerable attention ; of 
the policy of making a strenuous effort in that direc- 
tion, during a season of great prosperity, there can be 
little question, especially when it is considered that, 
out of the total Imperial taxation of £61,000,000, no 
less a sum than £26,000,000 is required to defray the 
annual charges of this enormous dead weight. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SESSION OF 1872. 

The financial business of the Session of 1872 was 
mainly confined to the repeal of the extra Income 
Tax imposed in 1871. The revenue largely exceeded 
the estimates, and the expenditure, on the other hand, 
was kept within the limits of the amount voted by 
Parliament, thus creating a considerable surplus. 
The discredit brought upon the Government by its 
abortive Match Tax proposal, the hostility excited by 
suggestions of taxation upon horses employed in 
agriculture and upon carts and waggons, the proposal 
to augment the duty upon legacies to immediate de- 
scendants, and upon the failure to secure any one of 
these methods of increasing the revenue, the addition 
of fifty per cent, to the Income Tax, might have been 
avoided if Mr. Lowe had taken a more correct esti- 
mate of the revenue, and the Government had kept 
their estimates of expenditure within due limits. The 
result has been that, by a considerable section of the 
public, the valuable reforms of 1869 and 1870 have 
been forgotten, and Mr. Lowe is best known, in many 
quarters, as the proposer of the Match Tax, and as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who put twopence on 
the Income Tax in one year, for the purpose of taking 
it off in the next. This is, however, a very shallow 
and inaccurate estimate of his administration of the 
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National finances. With the exception of the unfor- 
tunate budget of 1871 his proposals were eminently 
sound and beneficial. He gave expansion to trade 
and industry by remitting duties of Customs and 
Excise, materially reduced the debt, and has proved 
himself, next to Mr. Gladstone, the ablest and boldest 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that has held that ofB.ce 
during the present generation. 

When the financial statement was made, on the 
25th March, the financial year had not terminated, 
and the figures of the actual receipts and expenditure 
were merely approximate. There was still one week 
to run, but it was evident that the total expenditure 
would be considerably less than the amount that had 
been granted during the previous Session. Mr. Lowe 
anticipated a savingj compared with his original. es- 
timate, of £588,000, and compared with the amount 
voted and embodied in the Appropriation Act, of 
£713,000. When the accounts were finally close.d it 
was found that the expenditure was less than Mr. 
Lowe's estimate of April, 1871, by the sum of £81 7,980 , 
and less than the sum named in the Appropriation 
Act by £942,980. There was a surplus of £50,000 in 
the Telegraph receipts, after paying working expenses 
and interest on stocks, which had been applied to 
the reduction of debt. Eor abolition of purchase in 
the army only £340,000 had been required during 
the year instead of £600,000 as estimated; the 
amount expended upon education was less than an- 
ticipated by £400,C00 ; and the sum of £250,000 in 
the vote for buildings had not been required. The 
remaining savings were distributed pretty equally 
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over each head of expenditure except the Navy, which 
showed an increase over the estimate of about £8,000 

From the final arrangements of 1871 Mr. Lowe 
anticipated a revenue of £72,315,000; he now expected 
that it would reach £74,535,000, thus exceeding his 
original estimate by the sum of £2,220,000. Ihe 
actual revenue when the year terminated was found to 
be £74,708,314, the excess over Mr. Lowe's estimate 
of 1871 being £2,393,314. Compared with the actual 
revenue of the preceding year there was an increase 
of £4,763,094, of which £2,734,000 arose from the 
additional Income Tax, and the remainder from other 
sources. There was an increslse in the following 
items : Customs, £135,000 ; Excise, £538,000 ; 
Stamps, £765,000, of which £411,442 was in the 
Legacy and Succession Duty, and £177,312 in 
Deeds ; Telegraphs, £255,000 ; Miscellaneous receipts, 
£831,094. The following items showed a decrease: 
Taxes, £395,000 ; Post Office, £90,000 ; and Crown 
Lands, £10,000. The principal item of increase 
beyond the Income Tax was in the spirit duties, which 
were £915,155 in excess of the previous year. British 
Spirits produced £1,050,000 beyond the amount 
estimated in the Einancial Statement of 1871. 

The following table shows the results of the year's 
finance, as stated, in the Statistical Abstract : — 

Estimated Expenditure £, Actual Expendi- £ 

as per the Appro- ture 71,490,020 

priation Act 72,433,000 

Estimated Eevenue ... 72,315,000 Actual Eevenue 74,708,314 

Estimated Deficiency. . £118,000 Actual Surplus. . £3^18^ 

In making his Financial Statement, Mr. Lowe es- 
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timated the expenditure at £72,308,000, which nearly 
balanced the anticipated revenue. The expenditure 
having been kept within the limits of his original 
estimate, and the revenue being largely in excess of 
his calculations, the result was a considerable surplus, 
Avhich was applied, in compliance with the statute 
regulating the disposal of surplus revenue, to the 
reduction of debt. 

The Exchequer balances on the 31st March, 1872, 
were £9,342,652, or £2,319,217 in excess of the 
previous year, and £4,635,394 in excess of the year 
ending 31st March, 1869, when they had been re- 
duced during two years of Conservative finance, from 
£7,294,151 to £4,707,258. Mr. Lowe summed up 
the results of his three years' administration, during 
which time . the tax on corn, the stage-coach and 
hackney carriage duties, and the fire insurance duty, 
had been repealed, and the sugar duties reduced one 
half, in the following words : — 

" We have bought and extended the Telegraphs for £8,670,000, 
we have expended £720,000 on Fortifications, we have laid out 
£400,000 under the Act for the abolition of purchase, and we have 
paid, without imposing any fresh tax on the people, £1,450,000, 
voted by the House of Commons as an extraordinary credit to meet 
the emergencies of war in Europe. We have in addition diminished 
our debt £12,700,000, and we have added over £4,000,000 to oar 
balances ; or we may state it in another way — our capital expendi- 
ture has been £22,800,000, and we have doubled our balances.'' 

The estimates for the year 1872-73 were £71,313,000, 
or £1,423,000 less than the total votes of the preced- 
ing year; they were, however, only £75,923 less than 
the actual expenditure of that year, excluding the 
exceptional sum of £101,097 jiaid on account of the 
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vote of credit for the war in Europe. The items in 
which there was a reduction, compared with the 
previous year's expenditure, were, Interest and Man- 
agement of the National Debt, £9,601; Army, 
£697,580 ; Navy, £392,480. The following items 
showed an increase : Civil List and Civil charges, 
£268,007 ; Revenue Departments, mainly in the 
Post Office and Telegraph Services, £242,737; and 
Abolition of Purchase in the Army, £513,000. The 
revenue for the year, calculated on the basis of the 
previous year's taxes, was estimated at £74,915,000, 
leaving an anticipated surplus of £3,602,000 available 
for the remission of taxation. 

In dealing with this surplus, Mr. Lowe first pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on tenements occupied for 
the sole purpose of trade or business, but inhabited by 
a servant, or other person employed by the occupier, 
for the protection or care of such tenement and not 
otherwise inhabited as a dwelling house, on condition 
that the value of the part inhabited should not exceed 
£20 per annum. The limit of £20, although sufficient 
in many places, would have acted very unfairly upon 
occupiers in the more central situations. The space 
required for the, abode of a person in charge of busi- 
ness premises would be much more valuable, for 
example, in Westminster than in Lambeth, and there 
can be no sufficient reason why the exemption 
should not equally apply in every case. He next 
proposed to reduce the duties on coffee and chicory 
one half, remarking that the consumption of coffee 
had decreased, which fact appeared to prove that it 
was over taxed. Having dealt with these minor re- 
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missions, he next turned his attention to the Income 
Tax, and first proposed to extend the abatement, 
already made in the case of Incomes of less than £200 
a year, to incomes of less than £300 a year, and in- 
creased the amount of such abatement from £60 to 
£80. Then came the great remission of the year, 
which consisted in taking off the extra twopence of 
Income Tax imposed to meet the presumed deficiency 
of the previous year. The following are the amounts 
which it was calculated would be remitted to the tax- 
payer by each of these changes : — House Duty, 
£50,000 ; Coffee and Chicory, £230,000 ; Abatement 
of Income Tax, £310,000 ; Reduction of Income Tax, 
-£2,720,000.* Mr. Lowe estimated the revenue for 
the year after these deductions at £71,625,000, and 
the expenditure at £71,313,000, leaving a surplus of 
£312,000. 

The discussion which followed the financial state- 
ment mainly turned upon the high rate of the 
expenditure, which rendered any great reduction of 
taxation impossible. Mr. White again complained 
that the revenue was under-estimated, and did not 
thank the Chancellor of the Exchequer for merely 
taking off the twopence Income Tax, which was 
unnecessarily imposed the previous year ; if the in- 
coming revenue had not been persistently underrated 
the coffee and chicory duty might have been 
abolished. Mr. F. S. Powell and Mr. Greene regretted 



* These are the amoimts named by Mr. Lowe in his Financial Statement ; 
the actual remiseiong, according to the Statistical Abstract, were : Coffee aad 
Chicory £253,169, Income Tax £3,642,000. 
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nothing was done with, the brewers' liceases. Mr. W. 
Powler again urged that the collection of taxes in one 
lump was a cause of great inconvenience, and con- 
demned the Railway Passenger Duty, and the high 
stamp . duty on Patents. Mr, Bowring thought the 
whole of the coffee duties should have been repealed, 
and that the opposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Mr. Ohadwick's income lax motion of 
last Session would lead to a general demand for the 
abolition of that tax. Mr. Ward Hunt claimed credit 
for having given instructions for a codification of the 
Stamp Laws when he was in office, which Mr. Lowe 
said he would have mentioned if he had known that 
Mr. Hunt had had anything to do with it. Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence repeated his peculiar views as 
to the House Tax, and Sir George Jenkinson wound 
up the debate by recording his protest against a 
Budget which had not the slightest tendency to 
relieve the agricultural interest from the oppressive 
burdens under which it laboured. 

Upon the reporting of the resolutions on the 4th 
April Mr, Vernon Harcourt moved a resolution in 
favour of a further reduction in the public expendi- 
ture, and regretted that the estimates of 1870 had not 
been adhered to, so that the tea and sugar duties 
might have been repealed. This brought up Sir John 
Lubbock, who urged in preference the policy of 
reducing the National Debt. In the course of his 
remarks he said, " to hpar some hon. members speak 
any one would suppose that we were a nation of 
paupers, and that the greatest object of human exis- 
tence — the highest aspiration of an enlightened people 
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— was to drink the largest possible quantity of cheap 
tea." This may perhaps, in the opinion of its author, 
be a very biting sarcasm, but the fact remains that, 
although we may not be a nation of paupers, there is 
within our midst a vast number of paupers and of 
persons verging on pauperism. The wealth of the 
country is no doubt great, and ought to be fairly 
taxed, but it is not worthy of an "enlightened people," 
who profess the principles of free intercourse between 
nations, to place such a barrier in the way of free 
exchange, as now exists in the shape of Customs upon 
tea, sugar, and other commodities. Sir John added, 
"if we were involved in any great war, we should 
bitterly regret the short-sightedness and selfish policy 
we were now pursuing." With these remarks, the 
advocates of perfect freedom of trade can entirely 
agree. It is no doubt a short-sighted and selfish policy 
to allow the great burden of debt to remain almost 
untouched, but the short-sightedness and selfishness 
belong to those who throw so large a burden of taxation 
on the toiling community, vast numbers of whom earn 
merely a scanty pittance, while the wealthy contri- 
bute, in comparison, a very small modicum of taxation. 
Heavy taxation in the one case means the deprivation 
of necessaries ; in the other, at the most, the foregoing 
of some luxury. It would be well if the voice of the 
classes most affected by heavy taxation could be 
directly heard in Parliament as well as that of wealthy 
Landowners, Bankers, and Merchants. Sir John 
Lubbock has a deservedly high reputation in the 
scientific world, and there is no question more worthy 
of his acknowledged powers, and in which he might 
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render more valuable service to his countrymen than 
the readjustment of taxation. The condition of the 
working classes in respect to taxation was once ad- 
mirably described by Mr. John Bright as resembling 
that of Issachar, " a strong ass crouching between 
two burdens ;" by means of Customs and Excise, 
owners of property have now for many generations 
contrived to throw the weight of the public services 
upon those who are possessed of the smallest means. 
The burden of the army and navy has been thrown 
upon the labouring population, while the prizes of the 
two services have fallen to the lot of the more wealthy 
classes. Upon a division, Mr. Harcourt's amendment 
was rejected by a majority of 43, the numbers being 
for the Second Reading of the Budget resolutions, 
78 ; against, 35. 

It is always gratifying to find objections to Customs 
Duties, on the ground of their pernicious eflfect upon 
trade, endorsed by men of position, whose words are 
regarded as clothed with authority, as they have 
power materially to affect public opinion. This was 
done by Mr. Crawford, the member for the City of 
London, when the resolution respecting the Coffee 
Duty was before the House. He desired to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to a 
point of considerable importance ; the coffee imported 
annually amounted to 200,000,000 lbs., but the home 
consumption was only 30,000,000 lbs., showing that 
170,000,000 lbs. were exported. In consequence of 
the duty the whole of this trade is subject to great 
drawbacks, which he described in the following 
words : — 
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" The duty was levied only on the coffee which came into con- 
sumption at home; but all the other coffee imported was subject to 
a good deal of supervision. It was brought into the docks in ships, 
lauded, placed in warehouses, and Customs supervision became 
necessary on its account. Some measure ought to be adopted to 
relieve the G-overnment of this supervision ; and he had been in- 
formed on very good authority, that the establishment of the ducks 
could relieve the Q-overnment of the whole burden of supervision 
and could even undertake the task of collecting the duty on that 
portion which came into home consumption." 

In reply the Chancellor of the Exchequer promised 
to consider the point, which undoubtedly deserves 
attention, not merely in respect to coffee, but also in 
respect to other articles. Mr. Crawford described a 
great grievance, but proposed a very inadequate 
remedy : the supervision and minute harrass and vexa- 
tion of the trade was to be continued, but under dock, 
instead of Government, oMcials. The evils he described 
are a necessary consequence of Customs duties, and 
form a portion of the extra price which is paid by trade 
and industry in order to purchase a seeming immunity 
from inconvenience in the matter of paying taxes. 
The real point at issue is the policy of , maintaining a 
system which renders indispensable such unwise in- 
terferences with trade.* 

In Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, Mr. Alderman Lawrence moved to fix the limit 
of exemption from Income Tax at £150, instead of 
£100, on account of the increased pressure of taxation 
and the rise in price of articles of food. The proposal 



* This aspect of the question is fully and exhaustively treated in a pamphlet 
issued by the Financial Reform Association of Liverpool, entitled, " Free Trade 
impossible while Customs Establishments exist." 

K 
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was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
Mr. Gladstone, and by Mr. Fawcett, who contended 
that the anomaly would be increased by Mr. Lawrence's 
amendment, as an income of £149 would pay nothing 
and an income of £151 on £71. The proper method 
was that the sum on which nothing was paid should 
be the sum subtracted from the gross income, so that 
if £100 was the limit of exemption incomes of £105 
should pay on £5. Upon a division the votes were, 
for the clause, as originally proposed, 108 ; against it, 
65; majority, 43 against Mr. Alderman Lawrence's 
proposal. 

The remission of the House Tax, in the case of 
places of business occupied merely by a person in 
charge, was defeated by a majority of one on the 
motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, who objected to the 
change on the ground that it was only calculated to 
benefit people who could aflford to pay it. If the hon. 
member for Westminster is consistent upon this point 
he will take an early opportunity of urging the 
extension of the tax to all places of business, for it is 
quite certain that many occupants of offices and ware- 
houses left without any one in charge are quite as 
able to pay the tax as those who do leave persons to 
take care of their premises, nor is there any vahd 
reason why the one class should be exempt from a tax 
which the other has to pay. It is, moreover, some- 
times the case that a tradesman is compelled to reside 
away from his place of business at considerable incon- 
venience and expense, in order to secure the health of 
his family. Why should this necessity be made the 
occasion of imposing an additional burden upon 
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him by the Goverament ? An attempt of Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence to introduce a similar clause into the 
bUl was defeated by a majority of 29, but Mr. Glad- 
stone promised that attention should be given to the 
subject. 

Upon the question of Local Taxation the Session 
was characterised by the defeat of the Government by 
a majority of 100, on a motion introduced by Sir 
Massey Lopes, and seconded by Col. Arhcotts for the 
transfer of charges for the administration of justice, 
the poKce, and the maintenance and care of Lunatics 
from local to Imperial revenues. In the course of his 
speech Sir Massey Lopes uttered several fallacies, some 
of which, as they specially refer to Imperial Taxa- 
tion, deserve notice in these pages. For example he 
said : — 

" How very careful were we as a nation in jealously guarding our 
Imperial taxation, but how entirely indifferent and apathetic about 
local taxation. Our accounts of the former were clear and explicit, 
while with regard to the latter we were quite in the dark." 

This no doubt presents a very startling contrast, 
but the question naturally arises, is it accurate ; who 
are the individuals that so jealously guard our Im- 
perial taxation ? The experience of every one who is 
acquainted with facts, and Sir Massey Lopes has been 
a Member of Parliament long enough to know, is just 
the reverse. There is no question which excites so 
little interest in Parliament as Imperial expenditure, 
upon which necessarily depends the amount of Im- 
perial'taxation. Indifference and apathy are the two 
words best fitted to describe the attitude of Parliament 
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with respect to Imperial burdens.* There is no local 
governing body which is able to incur expenditure 
for the objects it has in charge, with such utter reck- 
lessness and indifference as are displayed by the great 
majority of the House of Commons. When supplies, 
amounting to millions, are voted, the bulk of the mem- 
bers are conspicuous by their absence. Neither can 
it be said that our accounts of Imperial taxation are 
clear and explicit, so long as they are presented in a 
form which is utterly unintelligible, except after long 
and careful study, and so long as they are issued 
without a balance sheet, which is indispensable to 
show that the accuracy of the accounts has been 
, proved by a trustworthy system of bookkeepingi. 
The two most costly services, moreover, the army and 
navy, present no details whatever of their expenditure. 
In the Finance Accounts the gross totals alone are 
given. It is also a fact well known to those who have 
paid attention to Government accounts that the same 
items appear at different amounts in different ParUa- 
mentary papers, without any explanation of the reason 
of such discrepancies; although such a thing would 
be impossible if any accurate system of book-keepizi|i i 
were employed. It betrays a very slight acquaintance 
with the facts for any one to describe our national 
book-keeping as " clear and explicit." Sir Massey 
Lopes also observed that : — 



• There can be no better proof of this fact than tha division on Mr. Vernon 
Haroourt's motion on National Expenditure, just twelve days previously, when 
only 118 members wore present to record their votes and only 85 were in favour 
of retrouohment. 
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" Imperial taxation was continually being reduced or remitted, 
■while local taxation was constantly being increased by the impo- 
sition of fresh charges." 

Has there been no increase in Imperial taxation in 
recent years ? In 1835, tlie year which, in 1849, 
the late Richard Cobden took for a model budget, 
the total expenditure for national purposes, includ- 
ing the collection of the revenue, was £48,900,000 ; 
in 1852 it was £54,000,000; in 1872 it reached 
£71,400,000, an, increase over 1835 of £22,500,000, 
and over 1852 of £17,400,000. The increase over 1835 
is nearly equal to the whole of the loc^l rates in the 
United Kingdom, which were, in 1871-72, according 
to the statistical abstract, £21,786,048. It is no 
doubt true that many taxes have been repealed and 
reduced, but the gross amount of taxation has 
increased. . Such remissions have not, moreover, 
been the result of care and economy in- the expen- 
diture, but of the growing prosperity of the commu- 
nity, which has also, in consequence, been rendered 
more able to bear local burdens. 

The result of the division was well described by 
the Times as a " suicidal victory ;" it is by no means 
clear that the result of a full enquiry, and of future 
legislation, will be in accordance with the wishes of 
Sir Massey' Lopes and his followers. If there is to be 
a transfer of local burdens there must be a rectification 
of Imperial Taxation. Poverty must not be com- 
pelled to bear an additional weight of taxation, in 
order that wealthy landowners may be relieved. 
Those who complain that the Income Tax unduly 
burdens owners of small incomes cannot consistently 
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vote for any change which will throw charges upon 
them from which they are now exempt. The larger 
proportion of the local rates has long assumed the 
character of a rent charge upon real property, and is 
not, in any sense, a legitimate grievance, as property has 
heen purchased and inherited subject to these burdens. 
Any measure which should throw them, or any part 
of them, on the general taxation of the country, 
would be a wanton sacrifice of income belonging to 
the community, for the benefit of a small section. As 
far as new charges are concerned the question is open 
to argument, but even in the case of such charges it 
has not been proved that the policy advocated by 
Sir Massey Lopes would be beneficial to owners of 
real property. Nothing is more certain than the 
fact that taxes upon trade and industry depreciate 
the value of real property, and ultimately fall upon it 
in a much heavier form than if the burden were at 
once openly and honestly assumed. 

There is not a more flagrant exaYnple of the mode 
in which owners of real property have succeeded in 
evading their just responsibilities to the State, than 
the. Succession Duty. For more than seventy years 
the landowners were exempt from any duty upon 
Successions, although they had imposed a tax upon 
Legacies of personal property. They are yet exempt 
from Probate Duty, although it is paid on personalty. 
The Succession duty was estimated to yield £2,000,000 
a year, its produce during the last four years has only 
averaged £700,000. This remarkable failure to pro- 
duce the amount estimated by Mr. Gladstone is 
believed to have arisen from two causes, the assessment 
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of real property on the life interest of the person who 
succeeds, and large evasions of duty by means of 
settlements upon sons, the father taking a life rent 
charge upon the estates. Whenever taxation is re- 
adjusted, this inequality will unquestionahly be 
brought before the notice of Parliament ; it cannot be 
maintained when the people are thoroughly instructed 
upon the subject. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE SESSION OP 1873. 

The shadow of a coming General Election appeared 
to throw its influence over the House of Commons at 
the commencement of this Session, for at a very early 
period two Committees were appointed ; the first (ia 
response to a motion, introduced by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, protesting against the excessiye nature of 
the public expenditure and calling for its reduction) 
for the purpose of enquiring whether any reductions 
could be effected in the expenditure for the Civil 
Services ; and the second, on the motion of Mr. 
Holms, to enquire into the existing principles and 
practice which regulate the purchase and sale of 
materials and stores for the public departments. Mr. 
David Chadwick renewed his motion on the Income 
Tax on the 25th of March, but the House was counted 
out during the progress of his speech. 

The only proposal in anticipation of the Budget was 
made by Mr. Laing, who moved a resolution con- 
demning taxes on locomotion as opposed to public 
policy, and indicating the railway passengier duty, and 
the tax on horses and carriages as worthy of repeal at 
the earliest possible opportunity, the amount they 
produced, £1,500,000, being within reach of the as- 
certained surplus of the coming financial year. Mr. 
Lo^;ve replied that he was by no means unfavourable lo 
the views put forward by Mr. Laing, but could not 
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give his assent to the proposal. He hoped his hon. 
friend would wait till the following Monday before 
dividing the House, when he could run his horse 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he did not 
approve the Budget. Mr. Laing did not press his 
motion to a division, neither did he accept Mr. Lowe's 
challenge, when the Budget was produced. 

Mr. Lowe commenced his Financial Statement 
(7th April) by remarking that, notwithstanding an unfa- 
vourable harvest, the condition of affairs in France and 
Spain, the apprehensions excited in the Money Market 
by the large remittances from France to Germany, 
strikes at home, and the rise in the price of coal, he 
had to detail the results of a year of almost unex- 
ampled prosperity. The total grants for the year, 
including the supplementary estimates voted in 1873, 
amounted to £71,881,000, and the actual expenditure 
to £70,714,000, being a saving on the total amount 
voted of £1,167,000, on the Appropriation Act of 
£949,000, and on the Budget estimate of £599,000. 
Of the savings £205,000 arose from unexpended 
money for charges on the Consolidated Fund, and 
£766,000 in the Civil Service estimates, on the votes 
for Education and Public Buildings. 

The total expenditure for the year ending 31st 
March, 1872, excluding the sum of £101,097 ex- 
pended on account of the vote for the War in Europe, 
was £71,388,923 ; the expenditure for the year ending 
31st March, 1873, was £70,714,448, being a saving 
on the previous year of £674,475. The decrease oc- 
curred under the following heads : — Army, £791,880 ; 
Navy, £357,486 ; Civil Charges, £415,796; National 
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Debt, £3Ji,748. There was an increase in the pay- 
ments for the abolition of Purchase of £343,500, and 
in the Revenue Departments, arising mainly from 
Post-office and Telegraph extensions, of £581,935. 
The difference between the decrease of £1,699,910 
and the increase of £925,435 made a net saving of 
£674,475 on the ordinary expenditure of the year. 

The revenue for the year was originally estimated 
at £71,625,000, but the proposal to exempt business 
premises, occupied by a person to take charge of them, 
was not carried. This and other modifications in Mr. 
Lowe's calculations increased his estimate of the 
revenue to £71,846,000, whUe the actual receipts 
were £76,608,770, showing an increase over the re- 
vised estimate of £4,762,770 ; the expenditure being 
£70,714,448, there was an actual surplus of £5,894,322. 
The balances in the Exchequer on the 31st March 
were £11,992,705, an increase of £2,650,053 , over 
the same period of the previous year and the total 
amount of the National Debt was £785,761,762, being 
a diminution during the year of £6,899,370. 

In estimating the revenue for the current year, Mr. 
Lowe anticipated that the Customs would yield the 
same amount as the previous year, and the Excise 
£38,000 less, that there would be an increase in 
stamps of £103,000, in Land Tax and House Duty of 
£13,000, in the Post-office and Telegraphs of £192,000 
and £205,000 respectively, and in the miscellaneous 
receipts of £33,230. The Income Tax would yield 
£500,000 less than the previous year, owing to the 
collection during that year of the relics of the previous 
higher rate. The Crown Lands were taken at the 
same amount as the previous year. 
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Mr. Lowe estimated the expenditure for the current 
year at £71,871,000, andthe revenue at £76,617,000, 
leaving a surplus of £4,746,000. Por a large portion 
of this sum there was a formidable claimant in the 
Geneva Arbitration which would require a payment of 
£8,200,000 on the first of October. If the whole of 
this amount had been placed upon the expected sur- 
plus of the year it would have been reduced to 
£1,546,000, or the proceeds of a penny in the Income 
Tax. Mr. Lowe, however, took a more favourable 
view of the probabilities of the incoming revenue than 
had been his wont, and decided upon providing out of 
the surplus for one-half the Alabama claims, trusting 
to the continued vitality of the revenue to enable him 
to defray the whole amount when it became due. 
Should his expectations be disappointed, he proposed 
to issue Exchequer bonds, or Exchequer bills, for the 
second half of the award. Having thus disposed of 
£1,600,000 of his surplus, he proposed to divide the 
remainder, with the exception of a reserved surplus of 
£291,000, between consumers of sugar and payers of 
the Income Tax, by reducing the former duties one 
half, from the 8th of May, at a cost to the revenue, 
after allowing for increased consumption, of £1,430,000, 
and. by reducing the Income Tax one penny in the 
pound, at a cost of £1,425,000. He also proposed to 
abolish the duty on servants employed by hotel 
keepers, involving a loss of £30,000, which he con- 
sidered would be balanced by an increase in the sugar 
duty collected by the Excise, for sugar used in brewing, 

Mr. Lowe trusted that the estimates he had pre- 
sented would " be considered satisfactory, and that the 
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Committee would think the Government had acted in 
a spirit of fairness and equality to all parties. They 
had been anxious to hold the balance as evenly as they 
could between direct and indirect taxation, and to 
consult, as far as they could, the wishes and interests 
of every portion of the community. They would not 
listen to the request to repeal the Income Tax 
altogether, but had endeavoured to make the burden 
tolerable, and in reducing the tax on Sugar they would 
not only largely relieve the consumers, but would. strike 
a vital blbw at the very objectionable practice of 
dressing up sugar to make it pass for a better quality 
than it actually was, for the purpose of obtaining a 
bounty in the shape of an increased drawback. The 
rates of duty were so nearly equalized as to reduce the 
temptation to such proceedings. 

The criticism of these proposals was commenced, as 
usual, by Mr. White, who on this occasion was able 
to express his satisfaction with the Budget. Colonel 
Bartellot regretted nothing had been done with malt, 
but would not run it against sugar, as he iad done on 
a previous occasion, when he was defeated by 3 to 1. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson denounced the large revenue 
obtained from spirits as derived at the expense of 
public morals. Sir George Jenkinson, Mr. Corrance, 
and Mr. Gregory c<;)mplained that nothing was done to 
benefit the agricultural interest, and Mr. Clare Read 
was specially aggrieved that the malt tax was un- 
touched, and that nothing was done, in respect to 
Local Taxation, to carry out the resolution of the 
previous year, in favour of transferring certain charges 
to the Consolidated Fund. Mr. Crawford was afraid 
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that good trade would not continue, complained of 
surcharges upon the Income Tax, and urged the 
claims of the brewers' licenses upon the attention of 
the House. In the last named grievance he was 
supported by Mr. Greene, a brewer representing Bury 
St. Edmunds. Mr. W. Fowler renewed his complaints 
of previous sessions about the collection of the Taxes 
in January, urged the claims of railways to relief, and, 
in reply to Mr, E. N. Towler and Mr. J. B. Smith, 
who had urged the importance of reducing the 
National Debt in preference to remitting taxation, 
expressed his opinion that we were going quite fast 
enough in that direction. Sir John Lubbock agreed 
with Mr. Fowler about the present system of collect- 
ing the taxes, but diflfered from him on the question of 
the National Debt, which he thought the country 
ought to take more active steps to reduce. Mr. 
Fawcett urged the importance of modifying the In- 
come Tax as respected temporary incomes, and pro- 
tested against the idea of borrowing money to pay any 
part of the Alabama claims. 

Upon the report of the Budget resolutions (24ith 
April) Sir H. Selwyn Ibbetson moved a resolution 
that the brewers' licences should have been con- 
sidered, and, in reply, Mr. Gladstone admitted that 
this was a perfectly fair claim to be entertained in 
future years when other Finance Ministers, or Govern- 
ments, or the House, might think this claim should be 
preferred to other claims. At present, however, that 
was not the case. The motion was not pressed to a 
division. 

A set attack was made upon Mr. Lowe's financial 
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policy on the motion for going into Committee of 
Ways and Means, on the 24th April, by Mr. Ward 
Hunt. He complained that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had under-estimated the revenue of the 
previous year, that the Government had not reduced 
expenditure as they had promised, that it was pro- 
posed only to provide for half the Alabama award out 
of the surplus, and that the intended remissions of 
taxation would prevent the carrying out of Sir Massey 
Lopes' resolution to transfer certain charges from 
local to Imperial taxation. He summed up his cri- 
ticisms by saying the budget would create three 
disadvantages. It would increase the debt in a .time 
of unexampled prosperity, and throw on the future the 
liabilities of the present ; it would weaken the means 
of sustaining a source of revenue which, he felt con- 
vinced, would be wanting hereafter; and it would 
make it impossible to fulfil the pledges which the 
Government had given on the subject of local taxa- 
tion, or to carry into effect the determination with 
regard to it at which the House had arrived. After 
some discussion, however, the motion for going into 
Committee was agreed upon, Mr. Hunt not thinking 
it prudent to press for a division. The practice of 
making such charges, as were preferred by Mr. Hunt 
in this speech, and not going to a division, is one which 
is open to severe censure. With regard to his three 
objections it may be observed that the proposal to 
throw over half the Alabama award on the follow- 
ing year was practically what was done with the 
Abyssinian expenditure, £1,300,000 of which was 
paid in 1870. The second " disadvantage " is one 
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that Mr. Hunt's party has invariably urged against 
remissions of indirect taxation, which they have sub- 
sequently been compelled by the results to approve. 
The third objection came with singularly bad grace 
from a prominent member of the political party 
which, when in office, concurred in a unanimous vote 
of the House of Commons condemning the paper 
duty, and subsequently, when out of office, supported 
the House of Lords in re-imposing that tax upon the 
people, after its repeal had been carried through every 
stage of the House of Commons. This proceeding 
was alike a violation of their own consistency and of 
the constitutional privileges of the representatives of 
the people. 

Notwithstanding the fruitless nature of Mr. Hunt's 
attack upon the Budget the conflict was renewed by 
Mr. W. H. Smith upon the report, when, he moved 
an amendment, that before deciding upon the further 
reduction of indirect taxation it was desirable that 
the House should be put in possession of the views of 
the Government with reference to the maintenance 
and adjustment of direct taxation, both Imperial 
and local. He complained that the budget would 
leave nothing to be given for the relief of local tax- 
ation ei<Jier this year or next, every farthing of 
surplus for both years would be swallowed up, and 
the House would be deprived of the power of dealing 
with Local Taxation in the sense of the resolution of 
the previous year if the Budget were accepted. Ee- 
ferring to Mr. Lowe's declaration as to the finality of 
his last reduction of the sugar duty, he asked whether 
the further reduction now proposed was not letting 
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go a valuable source of revenue which bore with do 
grievous pressure upon the community. In reply to 
this question, Mr. W. H. Smith might be asked 
whether a tax can be levied upon a great necessary of 
life, next in importance, as affecting the health and 
comfort of the people, to com, a commodity, more- 
over, of which this country, from its position and 
colonial possessions, ought to be the great emporiimi, 
without grievous pressure upon th'e trade and industiy 
of the country. In every way such a tax is most 
oppressive and injurious, preventing the fuU ex- 
pansion of trade, limiting the employment of the 
population, and thus tending to increase pauperism 
and aggravate the pressure of local taxation. The 
evil consequences of such imposts are far more serious 
and wide-spre?id than can be revealed by a mere 
superficial contrast of the apparent ease with which 
they are collected, with the more ostensible, though 
less onerous, burdens of direct taxation. K local 
taxes are to be transferred to the Imperial Exchequer 
it will become more than ever necessary to examine 
thoroughly into the incidence of Imperial taxation in 
order to place a fair share of the public burdens upon 
owners of real property. 

This amendment was directed entirely against the 
remission of indirect taxation, and its effect was 
correctly described by the Chance.lor of the Ex- 
chequer as taking the remission offered to the rich 
and keeping taxation on the poor.* Tlie great mass 



• This was the policy pursued at the close of the French War, when the 
whole of the Income Tax was removed, but taxes upon the neoessBrieB of the 
poor wore maintained. The prooedent was also followed at the dose of the 
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of indirect taxation was borne by the poor, and 
the great mass of direct taxation by the rich. Re- 
duction in the one, added Mr, Lowe, should be accom- 
panied by reductions in the other. He also characr 
terized Mr. W. H. Smith's resolution as in the highest 
degree unequal and unjust, reversing the policy of 
B/obin Hood, and stripping the poor to feed the 
rich. 

This declaration as to the incidence of taxation 
brought up Sir StaflEbrd Northcote, who asked how the 
deficiency was to be made up if indirect taxes were 
repealed, and, in reply to the answer " you must tax 
the wealth of the country," argued .that an enormous 
amount of wealth was in the hands of the working 
classes, who do not pay Income Tax, and can only be 
taxed indirectly.* This assertion he based upon an 
estimate made by Professor Leoni Levi that the income 
of the upper and middle classes was £500,000,000, 
and of the working classes £400,000,000. A greater 
fallacy it is impossible to conceive; it would be as 
rational to say that because the sum of £9,000,000 is 
expended in the relief of the poor, the paupers who 



Eussian War, the War Income Tax was repealed, war taxes upon tea and sugar 
were maintained. The bulk of the people were then unrepresented, and had no 
means of protecting their own interests. Now they have political power the 
injustice cannot be repeated, except with their own consent. 

* It is always assumed by reasoners like Sir Stafford Northcote, that working 
men can only be taxed by duties on articles of consumption. It is the only way 
by which they can be over-taxed to the extent they now are. A tax on wages 
paid by the employer and deducted at the pay table, or an extension of the house 
tax, would be ample. When the working classes are fully instructed oM the 
question, they will insist upon some mode being adopted less costly and oppres- 
sive than indirect taxation. 
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are in receipt of such relief have that amount of 
wealth. It is not the aggregate amount of wages 
received by a class, but the incomes of its in- 
dividual members, that must be taken as the test 
of their wealth. Can the agricultural labourer, 
with his twelve or fourteen shillings a week, or the 
town workman with twenty or twenty-five shillings, 
be called wealthy in any sense of that word? The 
vast majority of the wage-receiving classes have to 
rise early and work late, eating the bread of care- 
fulness, and with great difficulty providing the barest 
means of sustenance for themselves and their fanailies, 
and, because in the aggregate their hard-won incomes, 
every penny of which is required for pressing exigen- 
cies, amount to a considerable sum, they are to be 
told by Members of Parliament, who have no practical 
experience of their struggles, that they enjoy "an 
enormous amount of wealth !" A more harsh, unjust, 
and erroneous statement cannot be imagined. Let the 
rich, whose main care and anxiety is, whether they can 
enjoy, or must dispense with, some luxury, be placed 
even for twelve months in the position of the poor, 
they would soon alter their views, and instead of 
devising means for laying burdens upon them, would, 
in common charity, and taught by the pressure of 
actual experience, seek to alleviate their condition. It 
is no answer to quote Professor Leoni Levi, and say 
that £60,000,000 of taxation is paid by the upper and 
£30,000,000 by the lower classes ; the one contributes 
sout of his abundance and his superfluities, the other 
out of his poverty and his necessities. It may be 
true that among payers of income tax there is much 
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poverty and suffering, but it is not true that this 
poverty and suffering will be relieved by lay^ing taxa- 
tion upon articles which they purchase for the sus- 
tenance of themselves and their families. There can 
be nothing more fallacious than any such endeavour; 
if the smaller payers of income tax are to be relieved 
from undue pressure it can only be done by increasing 
the taxation justly levied upon wealth, as distinguished 
from the earnings of labour, whether physical or in- 
tellectual. 

The debate was wound up on the Conservative side 
by Mr. Disraeli, who contended that the revenue of 
£90,000,000, with the exception of the £25,000,000 of 
local taxation, was easily raised ; that little distress 
was caused by it ; that 'the working classes were not 
immoderately taxed ; that they are taxed double the 
amount in Erance and E^ussia, and much more heavily 
in Belgium than they are here ; that they are not dis- 
contented with the system of taxation now prevailing, 
or with the general system which regulates the 
revenue, or even the property of the country; and 
that no propositions for change had come from any 
but " addle-brained professors," who would destroy 
any country and any constitution if they had their 
way. He concluded by insisting that, it was the 
duty of the Government at once to deal with 
local taxation, which had been for years before the 
country. In his reply, Mr. Gladstone pointed out 
that the luxuries of the rich were lightly taxed, while 
those of the poor had to bear very heavy burdens ; 
and, as upon a previous occasion, the amendment was 
disposed of without a division, the Conservatives not 
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venturing to elicit an expression of opinion from the 
House. 

The calculations upon which Mr. Disraeli based his 
observations as to the pressure of taxation were those 
of Professor Leoni Levi, and not, as he inaccurately- 
described them, of the Statistical Society. The 
Professor, moreover, differs from ■ Mr. Disraeli in 
desiring as the ultimate result of fiscal legislation the 
entire abolition of Customs duties so as to promote 
international trade. It appears, according to Mr. 
Disraeli, that the only taxation which causes any 
inconvenience is the £25,000,000 of local taxation, 
but £4,000,000 of this is derived from indirect sources, 
such as tolls, dues, &c., and upon his own shewing is 
free from objection. Then if we accept his figures as 
to the income of the two classes we arrive at this 
result : the working classes, 21,000,000 in number, 
have in the aggregate an income of £400,000,000, 
or an average per head of £19, while the remainder 
of the population numbering 11,800,000 have an 
average income of £42 per head. Income, however, 
is not a fair test of the comparative wealth of the two 
classes. A great deal of property is not productive of 
income, although constantly increasing in saleable 
value, and a large proportion of the remainder is 
let at a .low rental, bearing its full fruit in increased 
value, when it is sold or transmitted by bequest or 
inheritance. Then of the £400,000,000 income of the 
working classes Professor Levi estimates that 40 per 
cent is required to provide for the bare necessaries of 
existence,, reducing the income fairly taxable to 
£240,000,000. The true mode of arriving at the 
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respeotiye ability of the different classes to bear taxa- 
tion is to estimate the capitalized value of their pro- , 
perty. Upon this basis the property of the labourer 
at the utmost is his one year's income, while the pro- 
perty of the landowner is at least thirty years' income. 
Professor Levi shows that the per centage on the 
taxable income of the labourer, his only property, is 
12^ per cent., while the taxation on the year's income 
of the other classes is 12 per cent. Is this a fair 
share of taxation ? 

Eor a reply to this question it may be well to con- 
sult the authority from whom Mr. Disraeli borrowed 
his arguments. In reference to this very point, Pro- 
fessor Levi writes, " much, I am sure, may be said in 
favour of the proposition that all taxes should be ar- 
ranged and levied on the principle of taking the largest 
proportional payments from those persons who have the 
largest incomes, and that the rates of annual assess- 
ment should be progressive according to the amount of 
the same." This, however, is a principle of which Mr. 
Disraeli, in his anxiety to show that the working 
classes are lightly taxed, takes no account. Probably 
he considers it "addle-brained" philosophy, and against 
the spirit of the age, and therefore unworthy of his 
criticism. It may, however, be none the less sound, 
if the principle of equality of sacrifice, upon which 
Mr. Mill lays so much stress, is adopted as the rule of 
taxation. To take an equal percentage from a small 
income and from a large one has the appearance of 
equality, but lacks the reality. A contribution of 
£10, out of an income of £100, is a very different 
thing from one of £100, out of an income of £1,000. 
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According to the Income Tax returns* there were 
in the year 1867-8, 268,230 persons assessed under 
schedule D upon incomes below £200 a year, while 
there were 857 having incomes of £10,000 a year and 
upwards. The amount charged under the former head 
was £19,870,795, and under the latter £19,183,476. 
Here is an example in which the gross amount 
of income assessed is tolerably equal, but can it he 
maintained that it would be equitable to take the 
same percentage from the smaU incomes of the 
268,230, as from the large incomes of the 857 persons, 
to whom the gross amounts respectively' below? 
That it would not Parliament has admitted, by grant- 
ing an abatement in respect to the smaller incomes, 
but in the case of indirect taxation there is no miti- 
gation of this kind ; on the contrary, its pressure is 
most severe upon the smallest incomes. It is even 
still more necessary to take into account the source 
whence income is derived, as the exaction of an equal 
contribution from the holder of a precarious income, 
which ceases at his death, and from the owner of an 
income derived from land, or any other permanent 
investment, which can be transmitted to his descend- 
ants, is more unjust than the levy of equal contri- 
butions from large and small incomes of the same 
character. To say that the working classes are more 
heavily taxed elsewhere is no answer to the charge 
that they are most unjustly taxed here. The real 
question, is not what is done in France or Russia, but 



• Inland Revenue Eeport, 1870, Vol. 2, pp. 202-206. 
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what ought to be done in England. The leader of the 
Conservative party asks, what evidence is there that 
the working classes are dissatisfied with their burdens ? 
What evidence does he require ? Is it necessary for 
them to assemble in thousands and break down park 
railings in order to convince him and his followers 
that they are in earnest ? The unanimous voice of 
their organs in the press, and the expression of their 
opinion in public meetings appear to be insuflS.cient 
to convince him ; it is quite plain that justice in the 
matter of taxation will never be obtained from the 
Conservative party until the great mass of the popu- 
lation determines that it will be no longer trifled with 
in this important matter. When this happens, Mr. 
Disraeli will, no doubt, be ready to concede their 
demands, and will then claim to have been the edu- 
cator of his party in the true principles of Pinancial 
Science, as he has already done in respect to the ex- 
tension of political rights. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ME. LOWE'S FIVE BUDGETS, 1869-1873. 

The appointment of Mr. Lowe to the ofl&ce of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was regarded in many 
quarters with considerable surprise and distrust, but 
it soon became apparent that the oflB.ce was in no 
unworthy hands. With one solitary exception, the 
year of the Match Tax and the other abortive pro- 
posals which were brought forward in order to supply 
the additional taxation required to meet a large 
increase of expenditure, his tenure of office was 
characterised by the adoption of great administrative 
reforms in the collection of taxes, combined with large 
relief to the tax-payers, especially in the remission of 
taxation, which interfered with trade and industry. 
The valuable and important financial reforms already 
achieved under the free trade policy inaugurated in 
1842 were not unworthily supplemented by the mea- 
sures which, were carried under the auspices of Mr. 
Lowe. 

The financial administration of the recent Conserva- 
tive Administrations, first under the management of 
Mr. Disraeli, and then of Mr. Ward Hunt, had been 
remarkably simple, and consisted mainly in increasing 
expenditure and adding twopence in the pound to the 
Income Tax, — a penny in 1867, and a penny in 1868. 
The only relief afforded to the tax-payers during that 
period was the reduction of the duty on Marine Insur- 
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ances, and of the tax on dogs, the collection of which 
was transferred to the Excise. The revenue was less 
than the expenditure during the two years that the 
Conservatives were in ofB.ce by the sum of £4,016,849, 
and the expenditure, exclusive of the Abyssinian War, 
was more by £2,465,846 in 1867-8, and by £3,192,420 
in 1868-9, than it was in the year ending 31st March, 
1867.* The only important measure of finance that 
was carried during this period, the conversion of debt 
into terminable annuities, was merely the carrying 
out, in a modified and imperfect form, of a proposal 
made by Mr. Gladstone in 1866, and then sanctioned 
by the House of Commons. 

When Mr. Lowe assumed office he found the 
revenueln a stationary condition, with an expenditure 
to be provided for on account of the Abyssinian War, 
estimated at £4,600,000. Through the efforts of his 
colleagues in enforcing retrenchment, he was able to 
announce an equilibrium in the estimates of expen- 
diture and revenue for the year 1869-70, but had still 
to devise means of meeting the deficiency of the 
previous year, amounting to £2,380,825. Additional 
taxation would have been necessary if things were 
to remain as they were, but this it was not his in- 
tention to allow. He therefore proposed the celebrated 
scheme for modifying the mode of collecting the 
Income Tax, Land Tax, and House Tax, and convert- 
ing the Assessed Taxes into Excise licenses, which 
gave him a surplus of £3,382,000 after providing the 
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£4,600,000 required for the expenses of the Ahys- 
sinian expedition. He was thus enabled to repeal the 
duty on Corn, Meal, Flour, and similar articles, the 
special taxes on Locomotion, the Fire Insurance duty, 
and to reduce the Income Tax from sixpence, the 
amount at which Mr. Ward Hunt had left it, to five- 
pence in the pound. 

These beneficial proposals, as might from former 
experience have been anticipated, were very warmly 
opposed. The solitary measure, which found favour 
with the Conservative party, was the conversion of the 
assessed taxes into Excise licenses, the merit of which 
Mr. Hunt claimed for himself, as the originator of the 
dog license. The opposition, however, had but little 
support in the country, the Budget being extremely 
popular, as the remissions of taxation which it 
secured more than compensated the public for any 
inconvenience that might be felt during the period of 
transition from a mode of collecting the taxes, which 
was unsound in principle and productive of serious 
evils in practice, into one which was based upon true 
principles of financial administration. During the 
debates Mr. Lowe proved himself more than a match 
for his combined assailants, although reinforced by 
several well known city authorities, and vindicated his 
proposals so completely that they were adopted by 
Parliament without modification. In practioe they 
have entirely falsified the predictions of his opponents, 
and there is now no considerable section of the public 
that is desirous of reverting to the condition of affairs 
that existed prior to Mr. Lowe's reforms. 

One of the principal complaints urged against the 
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change in the time of collecting the Income Tax, 
was that five quarters had to be paid within the 
financial year. Mr. Disraeli himself did not think it 
beneath his dignity to employ this exploded grievance 
as an election cry, although he must have known that 
it could not be avoided whenever the change was 
made, which required the whole year's tax to be 
collected within the year ; it was, moreover, associated 
by Mr. Lowe with the reduction of the Income Tax 
by a penny, and by such a remission of other taxation 
as provided a complete compensation for any incon- 
venience that might otherwise have been experienced. 
Eor an example of the real effect of this change as 
respects the Income Tax, the case of an income of 
£300 a-year may be taken, If no alteration had been 
made the tax would have remained at sixpence, and 
the owner of such an income would have paid one 
quarter's tax of the previous year, and three quarters 
of the current year, in all £7 10s. Mr. Lowe reduced 
the tax by a penny for the current year, so that there 
had to be paid, during the financial year, one year's 
tax at fivepence amounting to £6 5s., and one quarter's 
arrears at sixpence £1 17s. 6d., making the total pay- 
ment £8 2s. 6d., or 12s. 6d. more than would have 
been paid under the old system. As compensation he 
had his corn free of duty, the Eire Insurance Duty 
repealed, and the benefit of the repeal of the special 
taxes on locomotion. This calculation moreover pre- 
sumed that the tax would have been continued at six- 
pence, whereas it would in all probability, but for Mr. 
Lowe's scheme, have been raised to sevenpence, and 
there would have been paid one quarter at sixpence 
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and three quarters at sevenpence, or £8 8s, 9d. in- 
stead of £8 2s. 6d. It is diflBloult to discover any 
hardship in such a case as this, and it is typical of a 
very considerable class. The more wealthy taxpayers 
derived an additional advantage from, the reduced 
duty on horses, carriages, and servants, and all classes 
escaped the additional taxation that, but for Mr. 
Lowe's proposals, would have been required in order 
to meet Mr. Ward Hunt's deficiency. 

The influence of the budget of 1869 extended be- 
yond that year. By means of the vitality which it 
imparted to the revenue, Mr. Lowe was provided with 
a second surplus in 1870, which enabled him to reduce 
the sugar duty by one half ; to repeal several small 
trade licenses ; to abolish the impressed stamp upon 
newspapers, originally imposed for the purpose of keep- 
the people in ignorance, to concede the great boon of 
the half-penny book and newspaper postage, and to 
effect beneficiar alterations in the rates of letter post- 
ing age ; to reduce several stamp duties ; and, lastly, 
to remit another penny of the Income Tax. Concur- 
rently with these changes he carried that great 
measure of administrative reform, the nonsolidation 
of the Stamp Laws, which compressed into two Acts 
of ]?arliament the numerous and varied statutes and 
judicial decisions, regulating this branch of the 
revenue, which had gradually accumulated durmg 
one hundred and eighty years. By this important 
measure a vast mass of crude and unintelligible law 
was consolidated into a compact and handy form, so 
that the regulations affecting the stamp duties can 
now be understood with comparative ease. The 
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foundation was also laid for a complete revision of 
these duties whenever Parliament may consider it 
desirable to undertake that task. 

It is, a matter for sincere regret that the lustre of 
these great achievements should have been dimmed 
by the Match Tax proposal of 1871, which cannot be 
otherwise described than as an attempt to revive a 
most objectionable system of taxation, in order to 
meet an unnecessarily heavy expenditure. That an 
administration of free traders should attempt to resus- 
citate small and harrassing taxation upon trade and 
manufactures, in any form, is a phenomenon of which 
no adequate solution has yet been promulgated. 
Although carried upon three separate occasions by 
decisive majorities in the House of Commons, the 
impost was so obnoxious to the public that it had to 
be abandoned, and with it fell the proposal, made at 
the same time, to increase the Legacy Duty upon 
property left to immediate descendants, and the novel 
mode of calculating the Income Tax by a per centage. 
The Prime Minister had to come to the rescue of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and made the announce- 
ment in the House of Commons that, in lieu of the 
original budget, twopence would be added to the In- 
come Tax. Such were the results of a departure by 
the Liberal Administration from those principles of 
economy with which, in 1869, they so worthily in- 
augurated their tenure of oflS.ce. It may be said of 
the Match Tax that 

" JfiTothing in his life 
" Became him like the leaving it," 

but the mere proposal will remain a serious blot upon 
the escutcheon of the Gladstone Administration. 
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The violent opposition of the Conservative party to 
the increase of the Income Tax, in order to meet the 
extraordlQary expenditure of the year, is an admirahle 
illustration of the truth of Lord Brougham's remarks 
on the effect of party,* iu which he notices the fact 
that both Whigs and Tories in oflB.ce have supported 
measures which in opposition they condemned, and 
vice versa. When Mr. Disraeli was in oflice he proposed 
an increase of the Income Tax in order to meet the 
expenses of the Abyssinian Expenditure, on the 
ground that the extra expenditure was merely tem- 
porary, and that the increase of indirect taxation for 
such a purpose would hare a very prejudicial effect 
upon trade and industry. The expenditure which 
rendered necessary the extra twopence proposed in 
lieu of Mr. Lowe's original Budget was equally 
temporary, and the argument against increasing 
indirect taxation was as strong as in 1867. Notwith- 
standing these facts the Conservative party, oblivious 
of their own previous conduct, divided the House once 
on their own account, and again in support of Mr. 
W. M. Torrens, in opposition to the very proposal 
they had themselves adopted, when in office. It is 
evident that, in this instance, consistency was not one 
of the "constitutional" principles which regulated 
their political conduct. 

The satisfactory condition of the revenue for the 
year 1871-2 enabled Mr. Lowe to include in his Budget 
of 1872 the repeal of the extra twopence added to the 



* Livos of Statesmen of the Beign of Qoorge the Third. 
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Income Tax in 1871, and the reduction by one half, of 
the duties on Coffee and Chicory. In 1873 he was 
placed in a position to effect a further reduction of 
one half the surviving sugar duties, and to reduce the 
Income Tax from fourpence to threepence in the 
pound, a lower rate than any at which it had been 
fixed at any period of its existence. He also abolished 
the tax upon male servants employed by hotel 
keepers, thus placing them, in this respect, on the 
same footing as other trades. 

The following table, compiled from the twenty-first 
number of the Statistical Abstract, gives a summary 
of Mr. Lowe's budgets, and shows very clearly the re- 
naissions of taxation which were effected during his 
tenure of ofB.ce. It is quite evident that, although 
Mr. Lowe divided his remissions with tolerable 
equality between direct and indirect taxation, the 
lion's share of advantage, was conferred upon the 
middle and upper classes. The amount of relief 
which they obtained from the reduction of the Income 
Tax, Assessed Taxes, and Stamps, and the abolition of 
the duty on Eire Insurance was £6,673,383 ; whUe 
the remission of Customs and Excise, the only way 
in which any advantage could be obtained by the wage- 
receiving classes, was only £5,777,915. This sum 
moreover was not exclusively appropriated by them, 
as the articles upon which taxation was repealed 
or reduced were of universal consumption in every 
rank of life. If only one-fourth of these duties were 
paid by the upper and middle classes their total relief 
from taxation, during this period, was £8,117,861, 
while that of the working classes was only £4,333,437. 
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This fact is an admirable illustration of the inherent 
inequality of all taxes upon consumption. 

SUMMABT OP ME. LOWE'S BUDGETS. 



CrsTOMs repealed : — 
1869. Corn, Grain, Meal, Flour, and 
other Farinaceous Substances .•.. 
Customs reduced : — 

1869. Beer and Ale, except Spruce 

1870. Sugar, Molasses, Succades, 

Confectionery, &c. 

1871. Chloroform and Plums preserved in 

in Sugar ... 

1872. Chicory and Coffee 

1873. Sugar, Molasses, Succades, Con- 

fectionery, &c. 

Less Customs increased : — 
1869. Spruce Beer; 1870 Perfumed 
Spirits; 1871 Chloral Hydrate; 
1872 Chloroform 



£ 

864,436 

1,251 

2,783,281 

45 
243,169 

1,617,380 

5,509,562 

2,647 



Net remission of Customs ... 


5,506,915 


Excise repealed : — 




1869. Licenses on Tea Dealers, Post 




Horses, Stage Carriage Duty and 




Licenses, Hackney Carriage Duty 




and Licenses 


366,000 


1870. Licenses on Foot Hawkers, Paper 




Makers, Soap Makers, and other 




Trades 


37.000 


1873. Servants at Hotels 


30,000 


Excise reduced :— 




1870. Sugar, home made 


3,000 


1872. Chicory 


10,000 


446,000 



Carried forward 



£446,000 5,506,915 
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n n 

Brought forward 446,000 5,506,915 
Less Excise imposed and increased : — 

1870. GuaLicense 75,000 

Sugar used in brewing ... 70,000 

1873. Ditto 30,000 

175,000 



Net remission of Excise 271,000 

Stamps repealed : — 

1869. Fire Insurance Duty 1,000,000 

1870. Impressed Stamp on Newspapers... 120,000 
Various reductions .., 201,400 



Net remission of Stamps 1,321,400 

Assessed Taxes repealed and reduced : — , 

1869^ Hair Powder repealed 995 

Armorial Bearings, Carriages, Horses, , 

Servants, and Horse Dealers, con- 
verted into Excise Licenses, at an 
estimated reduction of ... ... 52,988 



Net remission of Assessed Taxes 53,983 

Income Tax reduced : — 

1869. From 6d. to 5d 1,450,000 

1870. „ 5d. „ 4d 1,500,000 

1872. „ 6d. „ 4d 3,642,000 

1873. „ 4d. „ 3d 1,756,000 



8,348,000 



Less Income Tax increased : — 
1871. From 4d. to 6d 3,050,000 



Net remission of Income Tax ... ...5,298,000 



Total remission of taxation ... ... £12,451,298 

It is worthy of notice that the only remissions, 
to which objections were raised by the Conserva- 
tive Party in the House of Commons, were those 

M 
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effected in the Customs. Wealthy members of that 
party accepted relief when offered to themselves, 
but murmxired when it was extended to their poorer 
brethren. Mr. Disraeli described the reductions of 
indirect taxation which took place in 1869 and 1870 
as wanton and unnecessary. Mr. W. H. Smith com- 
plained of the reduction of the sugar duty in 1873, 
as sacrificing a valuable source of revenue, and Mr. 
Ward Hunt protested against it, on the ground that it 
would prevent Parliament from granting to the owners 
of the soil that relief from local taxation which would 
result from the measures advocated by Sir Massey 
Lopes. The right of the working classes to share in 
the benefits obtained through the national prosperity, 
towards the creation of which their labours had so 
largely contributed, was practically denied, and the 
whole relief, if Conservative policy had prevailed, 
would have been appropriated by the middle and 
upper classes. These facts should be widely known 
and carefully remembered by working men.* 

Mr, Lowe's services as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were not confined to the mere remission of taxation. 
During his tenure of office very considerable progress 
was made with the reduction of the National Debt, 



* The Timet, in a reoeut oritioiBm of the Gladstone Ministry (Febraaiy, 1874), 
says of Mi. Lowe, " To maintain an equable pressnre of taxation was beliered 
to be another firmly settled article of his creed, but this was, in its turn, as 
lightly abandoned as the rest." The T^mes no doubt writes in this strain in the 
supposed interest of its old clients, the owners of property. It would, howorer, 
have been a very curious way of maintaining "the equable pressure of taxation" 
to have excluded the working alasses from the benefits of surpluses which were 
mainly created by thoir iucroasod oousumption of taxed commodities. 
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that incubus which has rendered necessary so much of 
our taxation, and which' would now have had no 
existence, if sound principles of finance had been 
adopted in the early part of the great French war, 
instead of being delayed until a very considerable debt 
had been accumulated.* The following table shows 
the capital amount of the debt on the 31st March, 
1869, the last year during which Conservative finance 
was operative, and on the 81st March, 1874, the 
last of the five years during which Mr. Lowe was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Year eudiag Slat March. 
1869. 1874. 



Unredeemed Funded Debt, inclusive 






of Unclaimed Stock and Divi- 


£ 


£ 


dends 


741,112,640 


753,514,005 


Estimated Capital of Terminable An- 






nuities (computed in 3 per cent. 






Stock) 


55,471,424 


51,289,640 


Unfunded Debt 


8,896,100 


4,479,600 



Total, Funded and Unfunded ... ... 805,480,164 779,283,245 

It appears from these figures that the capital value 
of the debt was reduced by £26,196,919 during Mr. 
Lowe's tenure of office, and that the funded debt, 
exclusive of the estimated capital of terminable 
annuities, was £17,598,635 less at the close of that 
period than it was at the commencement ; £4,416,500 
of unfunded debt having also been paid off. These 
important results were accomplished, notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Lowe had, upon assuming office, to 

* See Ante, p. 3. 
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provide £4,600,000 for tlie expense of the Abyssinian 
' expedition and, ia that and subsequent years, to raise 
money by creation of debt in order to pay for the 
telegraphs, and for fortifications and army localization. 
A recent parliamentary return* gires the following;^ 
interesting particulars respecting the National Debt 
for the five years ending Slst March, 1874 : — 

Amount of Stock created for FurchaBe of Telegraphs, £ 

and equiralenii in CodboIb of the Terminable 
Annuities created on account of Fortifications 
and Army Localization ... ... ... 11,767,800 

J)ebt paid off, including Unfunded Debt, but excluBive 
ot Diminished Capital Value of Terminable 
Annuities ... ... ... ... 21,516,387 

Decrease of the National Debt, taking into account ^ 
the total amount of debt reated (£11,767,800) 
as above ... ... ... ... 26,196,919 

Ditto, not taking into account the £11,767,800 created 37,964,719 

Net estimated amount of taxation remitted during the 

same period ... ... ... ... 12,451,298 

It appears, therefore, that the reduction of debt 
effected during five years by Mr. Lowe would have 
been nearly £38,000,000, if he had not had to create 
stock for the purchase of the telegraphs and for other 
expenses provided by terminable annuities. During 
the same period he was able to give the public the 
benefit of a remission of taxation, amounting to above 
£12,000,000 sterling. 

These are really solid and substantial achievements 
which place Mr. Lowe in the front rank as a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His one great fault 



' National Debt, 1857-8 to 1878-4. No. 307, Seas. 1874. 
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was an error which, "lean'd to virtue's side," a tendency 
to under-estimate the revenue for the incoming year. 
Por this he was duly censured by Mr. James White, 
whose calculations npon the estimated revenue always 
proved remarkably sound, and whose services as a 
" People's Chancellor of the Exchequer " had for 
many years been most invaluable. His Parligimentary 
career conferred distinction upon the constituency 
which he represented, and it is not merely a local, 
but a national loss that, through some unaccountable 
caprice, which it is to be hoped is only temporary, he 
has been excluded from the House of Commons, by 
the constituency which he had so long and so faith- 
fully represented. The error of under-estimating^ the 
revenue is, however, of far less moment than the 
converse one of over-estimating it, for the result of 
the one is merely the application of a large surplus to 
the reduction of debt, while the other leads to em- 
barrassment, and involves fresh taxation. Temperate 
and cautious estimates have generally been considered 
a mark of financial prudence. 

Two charges have been brought against Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government in respect to finance : the first, 
that it did not reduce expenditure ; the second, that 
it raised an excessive revenue. With respect to the 
former of these accusations, a comparison between the 
year ending 31st March, 1869, the expenditure of 
which was arranged by the Conservative Government, 
and the year ending 31st March, 1874, the last year 
for which Mr. Gladstone's Government was responsi- 
ble, furnishes a complete and conclusive answer. Por 
the former year, excluding the Abyssinian War, the 
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total was £69,972,816 ; for the latter, excluding the 
Alabama claims and the Ashantee War, it was 
£72,469,635 ; this is an apparent increase in ordinary 
expenditure of £2,496,819, and, to the superficial 
observer, is a confirmation of the charge. The in- 
crease is, however, to a considerable extent, merely 
apparent, and vanishes upon examination. In the 
first place, allowance must be made for three im- 
portant items, included in the accounts for the year 
1873-4, which had no existence as matters of Govern- 
ment account in the year 1868-9. They are the vote 
for the Army Purchase Commission, £713,974 ; the 
Telegraph Service, £1,062,955 ; and the expenses of 
the Courts of Bankruptcy and Chancery, £208,592. 
The first of these charges is the price which the 
country has to pay for bringing the army more effec- 
tively under control, and for the abolition of a vicious 
system of promotion which had long been condemned 
by public opinion. The transfer of the telegraphs to 
the State was the work of a Conservative administra- 
tion, and was effected at great cost, the compensation 
paid to the Companies having been of a most excessive . 
character ; the maintenance of this service, however, 
is paid out of receipts for the transmission of messages, 
not out of the general taxation of the country. The 
expenses of the Courts of Bankruptcy and Chancery 
were formerly defrayed by the Courts themselves 
out of the fees they received, but are now charged 
in the estimates, the fees on the other hand 
being received into the Exchequer, and the whole 
transaction being a mere matter of account. When 
these three items, amounting to £1,986,521, are 
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allowed for, the expenditure of the year 1873-4 
is reduced to £70,484,114. It is also neces- 
sary, in. order to arrive at a fair conclusion, to 
take into account the respective cost of the Post 
OflQ.ce Service for the two years. In 1868-9 it was 
£2,445,137, and in 1873-4 it reached £2,732,341, an 
increase of £287,204, which represents not merely 
an increase of facilities for the public, but a growing 
revenue for the' State. In the year 1868-9 the Post 
0£B.ce contribution to the Exchequer Ayas £4,660,000, 
in 1873-4 it was £5,792,000, an excess over the 
former year of £1,132,000, so that the extra expendi- 
ture of £287,204 for the cost of the service is a 
profitable investment. When allowance is made for 
this further item of £287,204 it will be found that 
the expenditure for the year 1873-4 is reduced to 
£70,196,910, an excess of ,£224,094 over the year 
1868-9. There are still the "Automatic Services" 
to be accounted for ; these are independent of the 
Treasury, and cannot be fairly overlooked, if it is 
desired to form an accurate comparison. The respec- 
tive expenditure under these heads for the two years 
was as follows : — 



Education Science and Art 

Police 

Prisons and Eeformatories 


Year ending 
1869. 

£ 

... 1,380,962 

... 1,639,903 

... 857,686 


: 81st March, 
1874. 

£ 

2,426,250 

1,846,931 

947,879 




3,878,551 


5,221,060 



It appears, therefore, that the increase under these 
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three items was £1,342,509, of which £1,045,288 was 
owing to the progress that had been made, dm-ing 
that period, in the provision of additional facilities for, 
the education of the people, an expenditure which 
few will regret, although it involres further demands 
upon, the National Exchequer. In any case it is now 
unaroidahle, so far as the Treasury is concerned, and 
must be allowed for in considering the comparative 
extravagance or frugality of the Government. Taking 
all the circumstances previously mentioned into 
account it will be seen that the controllable expendi- 
ture for the year 1873-74 is reduced from £72,469,635 
to £68,854,401, or £1,118,415 below the expenditure 
of the year 1868-69. This important saving has, 
moreover, been effected, despite the great rise in 
prices, which advanced the cost of stores of all kinds, 
and the increase of wages which affected all the 
Government establishments. 

A return recently laid before Parliament, on the 
motion of Mr. Childers,* gives an analysis of expenitt- 
ture showing the total charge on the taxes, excluding 
votes of credit for the Abyssinian war, the abolition of 
purchase, the Ashantee expedition, and the Alabama 
claims. Erom this return it appears that the total 
ordinary expenditure defrayed by taxes, for the year 
1866-67, when Earl Russell was Prime Ministerjf was 

• Public Bxpenditnre, 1867-8 to 1873-4. No. 808, Sbs., 1874. 

t Lord Derby asBumcd office iu July, but the fluanoial lurongementH of the 
year had already been completed, and w«ro tlio work of the prvvions admmistra- 
tion. This fact was admitted by Mr. Disraeli in his financial Statement for 1867. 
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£68,588,000 ; in the two following years, when the 
Conservatives were in office, first under Lord Derby 
and then under Mr. Disraeli, it reached £61,232,000 
in 1867-68, and £61,172,000 in 1868-69 ; the amounts 
for the five years of Mr. Gladstone's adminstration 
were as follows :— 1869-70, £58,694,000; 1870-71, 
£60,088,000 ; 1871-72, £60,630,000 ; 1872-73, 
£59,065,000; 1873-74, £59,773,000. The actual 
saving to the taxpayers in 1873-74, as compared with 
1868-69, appears from these figures to have been 
£1,399,000. The revenue received from other sources 
than taxes, i.e. the Post Office, Telegraphs, Crown 
Lands, Law Fees, and Miscellaneous Receipts, was 
£8,800,000 in 1868-69, and £11,983,000 in 1873-74, 
an increase of £3,183,000. 

Similar observations are applicable to the second 
accusation. The revenue for the year 1868-69 was 
£72,591,991, and for the year 1873-74 £77,335,657. 
Trom this must be deducted, for purposes of com- 
parison, Telegraph receipts, £1,210,000 ; Bankruptcy 
and Chancery Eees, £169,770; increase on Crown 
Lands, £15,000; Post Office, £1,132,000; Miscel- 
laneous receipts £526,665 ; leaving a net increase of 
£1,690,231. The return already referred to shows the 
amount actually received in taxes to have been, 
for the year 1868-69, £63,792,000, and for the 
year 1873-74, £65,353,000; an increase of only 
£1,561,000. This increase^ however, is not con- 
sequent upon additions made to taxation during 
Mr. Lowe's tenure of office, but in spite of reduc- 
tions amounting to upwards of £12,000,000. The 
complaint susually preferred against his financial 
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administration are rather contradictory ; first, it is said, 
that he has made remissions that were wanton and 
unnecessary, next that he has raised an excessive 
revenue. The one grievance may be* fairly used 
as a set off against the other. The main items of in- 
crease are in spirits and inalt, and have been caused 
by the great prosperity of the consuming classes. 
The customs show a decrease of £2,000,000, and 
the Income Tax of £2,900,000, both owing to re- 
ductions of taxation, while spirits and malt, the 
duties on which were unchanged, show an increase of 
£6,400,000. If the financial poHcy advocated- by the 
Conservative party during the late Parliament had been 
pursued there would not only have been no remissions 
of indirect taxation, but it is exceedingly probable 
that fresh imposts would have been necessary to meet 
the extra expenditure that, from various causes, was 
rendered unavoidable during that period. 

Under such circumstances it is matter for congratu- 
latiou that the administration of the National finances 
was conducted upon the sound principles which had 
already been applied with such great advantage by 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone ; the result was 
apparent in the improved condition of the revenue. 
The large remissions of taxation that were effected 
during the five years of the Gladstone Administration 
were accompanied by a marked increase in the amount 
collected. The balances in the Exchequer at the end 
of the financial year, which had been reduced during 
the Conservative era from £7,294,151 to £4,707,258, 
of which £1,000,000 was an advance by the 
Bank of England, were increased to £11,992,705 
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at the end of the year 1872-3, and £7,442,854 at the 
end of the year 1873-4, notwithstanding the pay- 
ment in that year of £8,196,875 for the Alabama 
claims. The National Debt has also been materially 
reduced, and the finances of the kingdom hare been 
placed upon a sound and satisfactory footing. It will 
no doubt be said that these results have been mainly 
obtained by the vast expansion of our trade during 
the last five years, but it cannot be forgotten that this 
increase in our commerce has been rendered possible 
by the steady development and persevering application, 
since 1842, of sound principles of financial adminis- 
tration, every successive stage of which encountered the 
determined opposition of the Conservative party, under 
the leadership of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. If 
their counsels had prevailed, none of the great measures 
of financial reform, which have rendered the last 
thirty years memorable in history, and have revived 
and expanded British Commerce, would have been 
adopted by the legislature ; the larger portion of our 
recent trade would have had no existence ; and the 
country would still have been contending with the 
law-created fiscal difiiculties, which, for thirty years 
prior to the repeal of the Corn Laws, had produced 
chronic stagnation of trade, and its necessary atten- 
dant, want and distress among our industrial popu- 
lation, culminating in political discontent and wide- 
spread disorder. Although it was not Mr. Lowe's 
good fortune to be able to take part in the early 
struggles which established the principle of free trade 
as a cardinal feature of modern English finance, he 
rendered invaluable service in carrying forward the 
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work, whioh tad been commenced by illustrious pre- 
decessors. To him the country is indebted for 
the remission of nearly £12,500,000 of taxation; 
for the completion of the task left unfinished 
by Sir Robert Peel and ' the Anti-Com-Law League, 
by the admission of foreign corn duty free; 
for the entire repeal of the duty on that import- 
ant article of food and commerce, sugar ; for a 
most valuable reform in the assessment and collec- 
tion of direct taxes ; for the codification of the laws 
regulating the stamp duties; for a large reduction 
of the National Debt ; and for the conversion of a 
stagnant, if not declining, revenue into one of great 
vitality and growth. These important measures of 
financial and administrative reform have conferred 
great and unquestionable advantages upon the com- 
munity, and place Mr. Lowe in a position, as an able 
administrator of the National Finances second only to 
that occupied by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 
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CHAPTEE, XIII. 

MODEBN FINANCE AND NATIONAL PEOSPEBITY. 

The condition of Trade, Manufactures, and Agri- 
culture, from the termination of the French War, in 
1815, down to the repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
inauguration of Eree Trade, in 1845, was one of 
chronic depression, relieved hy occasional improve- 
ment, but only to a limited extent, and caused, in 
every instance, by relaxations of the oppressive tariff 
which impeded aU the operations of commerce. The 
present generation has but little knowledge either of 
the laws which regulated trade during that period or 
of the lamentable condition to which such laws had 
reduced the commerce and industry of this country.* 
The remonstrances of a starving people were unheeded 
by their rulers ; a peaceful assemblage at Manchester 
was ridden down by yeomanry ; then followed bread 
riots. Chartist disturbances, and every species of wild 



* Buckle says, m .his " History of Civilization," (vol. 1, p. 213, ed. 1867) : 
"In regard to the interference of the English Legislature, it is stated by 
MeCulloch (' Political Economy,' p. 269) on the authority of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, that before the year 1820, 'no fewer than two thousand 
laws with respect to commerce had been passed at different periods.' It may be 
confidently asserted that every one of those laws was an unmitigated evil, sinoe 
no trade, and indeed no interest of any kind, can be protected by government 
without inflicting immeasurably greater loss upon the unprotected interests and 
trades ; while, if the protection is universal, the loss will be universal." 
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disorder. Unfed, uneducated, and starving men and 
women attacked macliinery as their great foe, ignorant 
of the fact that it was unwise and cruel legislation 
which deprived them of the necessaries and decencies 
of existence.* It was of this period that one of 
the truest and most graphic of the poets of the people 
wrote the following lines : t — 



* Bee " Fiscal Legislation, 1842-65," p. 11, for a short enmiuaiy of the con- 
dition of England in 1841. Also Miss Martinean's " History of the Thirty Yaars 
Peace," in the Pictorial History of England. See, also, the " Life of General 
Sir Charles l^apier," who was in oommand of the northern district, in 1839-40 
and, by his mingled firmness and compassion, averted bloodshed during his com- 
mand. Here are some extracts from his diary : " Bradford, discontented, and 
everywhere agitation. Ai^as I with good oanse. Want and misery, all that man 
can suffer they suffer." Again, speaking of Nottingham, he says, " the streets 
of this town are horrible. The poor starring people go about by twenties and 
forties begging, bnt without the least insolence, and yet some rich villains, and 
some foolish women, choose to say they try to extort charity. It is a fie, an 
infernal lie, neither more nor less. Nothing can exceed the good behaviour of 
these poor people except it be their cruel sufferings." Agaii^, he says, in re- 
ference to the constant incentives for " vigorous action" that he received, " Good 
Ood, what workl to send grape shot from four guns into a helpless mass of 
fellow citizens, sweeping the streets with fire, and charging with cavalry, destroy- 
ing poor people whose only crime is that they have been ill-governed and re- 
■duced to such straits that they seek redress by arms, ignorant that of all ways 
that is the most certain to increase the evils they complain of." Being thus 
strongly imbued with humane and sensible convictions, it is not to be wondered 
at that he endeavoured to convince the leaders of the movement of their folly. 
The Chartists had become possessed of four brass guns, on which they laid great 
stress, as they believed the long peace had put the artillery out of practice. To 
disabuse them of this idea, he secretly invited an influential leader to be present 
in the barrack when the Boyal Artillery were at practice, who was soon con- 
vinced, by their mode of handling their guns, as if in action, of the hopeless 
character of any attempt to meet them. His report of the superior mode in 
which the royal guns would be worked in a fight had a powerful dGTeot upon the 
Chartist leaders. 

t Ebenezer Elliott's " Corn Law Bhymes." A work now unfortunately oat 
of print, but containing moro genuine poetry than is to bu found in many 
modern productions of greater preteuaion. 
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" Bread tax'd weaver, all c&n see 
What that tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children, vilely led, 
Singing hymns for shameful bread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet." 

And again, 

" Up, widow, up, and swing the fly ; 

Or push the grating file ! 
Our bread is taxed, and rents are higli, 

That wolves may burst with bile. 
Sire of the hopeless ! can'st thou sleep ? 

Up, up, and toil for ghouls, 
Who drink our tears, but never weep. 

And, soulless, eat our souls ! 

Child, what hast thou with sleep to do ? 

Awake, and dry thine eyes ! 
Thy tiny hands must labour, too ; 

Our bread is tax'd — arise ! 
Arisp, and toil long hours twice seven, 

For pennies two or three ; 
Thy woes make angels weep in Heaven, 

But England still is free. 

Up, weary man, of eighty five,* 

And toil in hopeless woe ! 
Our bread is taxed, our rivals thrive. 

Our gods will have it so. 
Tet G-od is undethron'd on high, 

And undethroned will be : 
Father of all ! hear Thou our cry, 

And England shall be free." 

It was only as the result of long continued efforts, 
and even then not until Ireland had been desolated by 



* Now, again, men of this age have been turned out of workhouses as field hands 
to take place of stalwart labourers " locked out." 
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famine, that the United Kingdom was made free from 
the Corn Law monopoly, which had for an entire 
generation been preying upon its vitals. With that 
monopoly fell colonial monopoly, shipping monopoly, 
manufacturing monopoly, and a host of oppressive and 
ruinous burdens. 

It does not say much for the wisdom of the legislar ; 
tors of that period, hereditary and otherwise, that the 
remonstrances of traders and of workpeople were 
alike disregarded. In 1820 an admirable petition in 
favour of Free Trade, drawn up by Mr. Thomas 
Tooke, and signed by many of the merchants of 
London, was presented |to Parliament ; * the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce repeatedly urged the 
same views upon the House of Commons ;+ similar 
bodies in other great centres of trade and industry 
adopted the same course ; but all was in| vain until 
the country was thoroughly roused by the Anti-Corn 
Law League ; and, even then, not until thfe teaching of 
that body was enforced by the absolute necessity of 
obtaining Corn, upon any conditions, was there a 
relaxation of the pernicious system of protectiwi 
duties. It is a noteworthy fact that philanthropjg 
Members of Parliament, whose compassion was excited 
by the long hours of labour imposed upon women and 
children, through the necessity of earning dear bread, 
were oblivious of the real cause of the evil, and sought 
a remedy, not in cheapening food and increasing em- 



* See Porter's " ProgreBB of the Natioa," ohapter 9. 
t See "Import Duties Report, 1841." p.p. 158-159. 
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ployment, but in diminishing the hours of labour, 
although they were already insufficient to provide the 
commonest necessaries of life. This was putting the 
cart before the horse, and, without Free Trade, was a 
simple aggravation of existing evils ; since the people 
have had abundance of employment they have shown 
themselves quite capable of dealing with the hours of 
labour. 

The evil effects of restrictive laws were not confined 
to manufacturing and trading industry, but were 
experienced with equal severity by the very class they 
were intended to benefit — the owners and occupiers of 
the soil. The Corn Laws were imposed for the pur- 
pose of ensuring prosperity to agriculture ; their 
success in this endeavour may be estimated from the 
fact that, between the year 1820 and 1836, there were 
no fewer than eight parliamentary enquiries into the 
subject of agricultural distress. In 1822, 1823, 1830, 
1834, 1835, and 1836, the depressed state of agricul- 
ture was so serious as to cause it to be mentioned in 
the Royal Speeches delivered on the opening of Parlia- 
ment; and, from 1839 to 1843, it shared in the 
distress and despondency and general prostration of 
the energies of the country, which prevailed during 
those years.* It is quite certain that protective 
duties were of no advantage to the agricultural 
interest. 

The nature of the Customs Tariff in force up to the 
year 1842 is shown very clearly in the following 



* See Tooke'a " History of Prices, 1839 to 1847." Longmans and Co. 

N 
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summary of a return for the year 1838 laid before 
Mr. Hume's Committee on Import Duties.* Viewed 
in the light of recent experience it is not wonderful 
that such a fiscal system should have produced most 
disastrous results. 

, . .. , m , a^°' °l Produce of 

Classifieation of Articles Taxed. Separate , DntieB 

Articles. 

Articles imported in a raw state to £ 

be used in our manufactures ... 262 2,092,629 

Articles partly manufactured ... 101 1,056,246 < 

Manufactures 214 479,403 

rood, Spices, "Wine, Tobacco, 

Spirits, &c. 110 18,303,780 

Prohibited ... ... ... 19 

Articles not properly belonging to 

any of the foregoing heads ... 1 56 190,037 

Total ... ... 862 22,122,095 

It will be seen that then, as now, the bulk of the 
Customs duties were levied upon articles of general 
consumption by the people. In the year 1839, accord- 
ing to another table laid before the same Oommittee,t 
£21,700,630 was collected upon seventeen articles 
alone, the balance of the duties, amounting to 
£1,341,980, being collected from 704 articles, while 
upon 147 an excess of drawback was allowed amount- 
ing to £5,398, by which sum the gross revenue was 
reduced. 

The following table shows the proceeds of the 
Customs for these periods, and affords a striking 



• Report of Select Committee on Import Duties 1840, Appendix No. 1. 
t See " Fiacal Legislation, 18i2-1866," p. 7. 
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corroboration of the fact that under a system of in- 
direct taxation, whether the number of articles in the 
tariff be few or many, the bulk of the revenue is 
necessarily raised from a small number of generally 
used commodities. Since 1841 nearly the whole of 
the articles then included under section 8 of the table 
have been entirely liberated from duty, the duties 
levied under every other head except tobacco have 
been largely diminished,* and the tax on corn, meal, 
and flour has been repealed. The result is that the 
revenue shows a decrease of £3,018,488, or, omitting 
corn, of only £1,861,848. 

CUSTOMS.— GROSS EEVENUE.f 







For the three Years Terminating 






Sth. Jan. 


31st Mar. 


31st. Mar. 






1841. 


1865. 


1874. 


1. 


Sugar and Molasses 


£4,650,017 


5,252,268 


1,842,178 


2. 


Tea 


3,472,864 


4,469,209 


3,248,446 


3. 


Coffee 


921,551 


388,779 


191,415 


4. 


Corn, meal, and flour 


1,156,610 


562,654 




5. 


Spirits Foreign & Colonial. 


2,440,943 


3,302,695 


5,329,630 


6. 


Wine 


1,791,646 


1,317,726 


1,789,855 


7. 


Tobacco and Snuff 


3,588,193 


6,080,184 


7,305,007 


8. 


Other articles 


5,257,073 


973,081 


574,166 


9. 


Miscellaneous receipts ... 


62,886 


180,977 


42,628 



Total ...£23,341,813 22,527,573 20,323,325 

The returns of the Excise show a still more re- 
markable result. Since 1841 the duties on auctions. 



* For the various alterations in these duties and in the Excise up to the year 
1870 see " The Queen's Taxes." Longmans and Co. 

t The Statistics in this chapter, excepting in cases where other sources are 
specified, are taken from the reprint of the Statist! sal Abstract 1840 to 1854, 
and the Statistical Abstracts for 1855-1869 and 1859-73, The Sugar duty was 
reduced in 1871 and 1873, and was repealed in 1874. 
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bricks, glass, hops, paper, soap, and vinegar which 
then yielded about £3,000,000, have been repealed. 
The spirit duties, on the other hand, have been in- 
creased, the last change having been made in 1860, 
when they were raised to a uniform rate of 10s. per 
gallon. Prior to the year 1852 the duties were Eng- 
lish 7s. lOd., Scotch 3s. 8d., and Irish 2s. 8d. per 
gallon; a gradual change tending towards equality 
was then introduced, which ended in the fixing of the 
present rate. Licenses show an increase in 1873-4 
over 1864.-5 of £1,768,006, of which above £1,250,000 
is attributable to the conversion, in 1868 and 1869, of 
the Dog Tax and Assessed Taxes into Excise Licenses. 

EXCISE.— GROSS BEVENUE. 

For the three Years Terminating 





5th. Jan. 


81st. Mar. 


3lBt. Mar. 




1841. 


1865. 


1874. 


Spirits ... 


...£5,201,663 


10,176,731 


14,639,562 


Malt ... 


... 4,983,602 


6,394,553 


7,753,617 


Licenses... 


... 1,058,114 


2,144,402 


3,912,408 


Other receipts 


... 3,542,214 


712,638 


810,382 



Total ,..£14,785,593 19,428,324 27,115,969 

It appears from the above figures that the amount 
paid in duties of Customs and Excise upon the five 
principal articles of consumption, now subject to tax- 
ation, viz. tea, wine, spirits, malt, and tobacco, has in- 
creased from £21,478,911, in 1840-41, to £40,066,117, 
in 1873-74, the excess of the latter year over the 
former being £18,587,206. During the same period 
the duties levied upon every article of luxury con- 
sumed mainly by the wealthy, except wine, have been 
repealed and the produce of all the Customs duties, 
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except those already named, has been reduced from 
£11,985,281 to £2,607,759 * a decrease of £9,377,522; 
and in the Excise the repeal of the duties on auctions, 
bricks, glass, hops, paper, soap and vinegar has re- 
duced the receipts, other than from spirits, malt, and 
licenses, from £3,542,214, to £810,382, a decrease of 
£2,731,832. It is clearly shewn by these facts that, 
so far as the Customs and Excise are concerned, the 
pressure of taxation upon articles largely consumed by 
the recipients of weekly wages has been seriously 
augmented, while upon those which are consumed 
mainly by the middle and upper classes there have 
been extensive and important remissions. The 
luxuries of the rich are now almost exempt from any 
fiscal exaction. The wage-receiving classes have no 
doubt shared, to some extent, in the benefits of these 
relaxations of an oppressive tariff, but when their 
possible gain, under this head, is set off against the 
increased amount they pay upon other articles, it is 
clear that the chief benefit of recent free trade reforms 
has not accrued to them, but to the more wealthy 
portion of the community. It has never yet been 
found possible to devise a system of indirect tax- 
ation that shall not press unduly upon the poorer 
classes. Referring to families the heads of which 



* The following are the details of the Oustoms Duties, except tea, spirits 
wine and tobacco : — 



Sugar and Molasses 

Coffee 

Com, Meal, and Flour 

Other articles 



1840-41 


1873-74 


£ 


£ 


. 4,650,017 


1.842,178 


. 921,561 


191,415 


. 1,156,640 


repealed 


. 5,257,073 


574,166 


£11,985,281 


2,607,759 
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earned less than 30s. a week, Sir Kobert Peel said, in 
1846, f. "it is inevitable with a system of indirect 
taxation tbat they must pay heavily ; " subsequent 
experience amply corroborates his words. Sir Robert 
added, " but I know, if the burden presses unjustly 
upon them, it is from no want of sympathy on the 
part of the gentlemen of England ; it is, however, 
inevitable ; we must raise a great part of our taxation 
by indirect taxes, and the burden will be unequally 
distributed." The sympa'thy here referred to would, 
doubtless, be more appreciated if it took a practical 
form ; as a mere sentiment, it is not of much value. 
The necessity of indirect taxation has, moreover, been 
assumed by its advocates, not demonstrated; of its 
prejudicial effect upon trade and industry, there can 
be no question. Owners of property would, therefore, 
act wisely in seriously considering whether it serves 
their own interest to maintain a fiscal system, which 
not only prevents the development of the national 
resources, but, in the opinion of many of the best 
authorities, is inevitably and essentially unjust. 

The remaining taxation for the same three periods 
was as follows : — 

Oross Produoe for the three Years Terminating 

6th Jan. 31st Mar. Slst Mar. 

1841. 1865. 1874. 

Taxes £4,164,877 3,292,000 2,324.000t 

Stamps 7,287,821 9,542,645 10,497.567 

Income Tax ... 7,958,000 5,691,000 



Total ...£11,452,698 20,792,645 18,512,567 

t HaDsard, Mnroh 27, 1846. Third Series, Vol. 85. 

} This decrease is mainly caused hy the transfer of the Assessed Taxes to the 

Exoixe. 
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The increase from these sources, which include bill 
and receipt stamps, hank notes, probates, legacies and 
successions, deeds, and other instruments, is £7,059,869. 
From this amount allowance must be made for law 
fees now paid by stamps, which are a mere matter of 
account, and should appear in the former years if 
they are to be reckoned in the latter. A considerablo 
portion of these taxes, moreover, form trade charges 
which are recovered from the general consumer. 
After making these allowaiices, and when it is con- 
sidered that the exports of British Produce and manu- 
factures have increased fourfold since 1840, that our 
home trade has had a corresponding development, and 
that property has been largely augmented in value, 
the increased revenue from stamps and taxes cannot 
be held to have mitigated, in any degree, the unjust 
incidence of taxation admitted by Sir Robert Peel in 
1845. There is, moreover, another element in the 
question that cannot be overlooked. Rents are now 
much higher than they were in 1840 ; the town 
artizan finds himself driven into a narrower and 
narrower space, for which he has to pay a greatly 
enhanced rental. The incomes of landlords in great 
towns have been vastly augmented by this change 
while the taxation imposed upon them has, of late 
years, been greatly diminished. The heaviest part of 
the burden of our increased expenditure has been 
thrown upon the struggling tenants; owners of 
property have enjoyed a comparative immunity from 
the recent growth of taxation. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances, con- 
nected with the financial changes of the last thirty 
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years, has been the recovery of the revenue from the 
large remissions of indirect taxation that have been 
effected. This fact alone speaks volumes as to the 
influence of modern fiscal legislation in improving the 
condition of the people. The following table gives a 
summary of the changes made since 1842 and their 
effect upon the revenue. 



Years. 


Ket Remission of 

Onstoms and 

Excise. 


Years 
Ending. 


Gross Amonnt 

collected by 

Onstoms and 

Excise. 


Becovery o! 
Bevenne. 




£ 


5 Jan. 

1842 

31 Mar. 


38,118,221 


£ 


1842-1865* 


19,241,462 


1866 


41,120,402 


22;243,643 


1866-1868 


451,462 


1869 


42,910,477 


2,241,5.37 


1869-1873 


4,664,915t 


1874 
5 Jan. 

1842 
31 Mar. 


47,439,294 
38,118,221 


9,193,732 


1842-1873 


24,357,839 


1874 


47,439,294 


33,678,912 



It is demonstrated by these figures that extensive 
pruning of the tariff has rendered the surviving 
sources of revenue far more productive. Dead wood 
has, so to speak, been cut away, decaying and un- 
frhitful branches have been removed, the result has 



* The details of this period will be fonnd in " Fiscal Legislation, 1842-1866," 
page 146. There is a slight discrepancy in the figores given there and here 
arising from the fact that these have been made up from a revised return. 
(Eeprint of Statistical Abstract, 1840-1854) in which the gross amount of reyenue 
for the early years is now given for the first time. The result is substantially 
the same. For details see Appendix. 

t The total remission of Customs and Excise duties was £5,777,915, but the 
transfer of Establishment Licenses to the Excise, amounting to £1,113,000, 
makes the not remission £4,664,916. 
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been greatly increased yigour and vitality in the 
remaining portions of the fiscal tree, so that the 
growth of revenue has far exceeded remissions of tax- 
ation. It is evident that this process cannot be carried 
much further, and that the question which now re- 
quires solution is the policy of continuing this mode 
of taxation, or of substituting for it a more direct 
method, which shall confer much greater advantages 
upon the trade and industry of the country, and enable 
the necessary revenue to be raised with less pressure 
upon the population. 

The true principles that should regulate taxation 
have never been laid down with greater force than by 
Dr. Channing, that great American divine, whose 
political sagacity rivalled his theological attainments, 
in the following words : — * 

"We have no partiality to tariffs of any kind, not even to those 
which are laid on imports for the purpose of raising revenue. "We 
suppose that they are necessary at present, especially where they 
have become the habit of the people, and we are not insensible to 
the facility they afford for collecting the revenue. Biit we should 
rejoice, if by some great improvement in finance, every Custom 
House could be shut from Maine to Louisiana. The interests of 
human nature require that every fetter should be broken from the 
intercourse of nations, that the most distant countries should ex- 
change all their products, whether of manual or intellectual labour, as 
freely as the members of the same community. An unrestricted 
commerce we regard as the most important means of diffusing 
through the world, knowledge, arts, comforts, civilization, religion 
and liberty ; and to this ^eat cause we would have our country 
devoted. We will add, that we attach no importance to what is 



* From an article in "The Union," first published in the "Christian 
Examiner" for May, 1829, and reprinted in his collected works. 
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deemed the chief benefit of tariflfs, that they save the necessity of 
direct taxation, and draw irom a people a large revenue without 
their knowledge. In the first place, we say, that a free people 
ought to know what they pay for freedom, and to pay it joyfully, 
and that they should as truly scorn to be cheated into the support 
of their Government, as into the support of their children. In the 
next place, a large revenue is no blessing. An overflowing treasury 
will always be corrupting to the governors and the governed. A 
revenue rigorously proportioned to the wants of a people, is as 
much as can be trusted safely to men in power. The only valid 
argument against substituting direct for indirect taxation, is the 
difficulty of ascertaining with precision the property of the citizen. 
Happy would it be for us, could tarifi"s be done away, for with them 
would be abolished fruitful causes of national jealousies, of war, of 
perjury, of smuggling, of innumerable frauds and crimes, and of 
harrassing restraint on that commerce which should be as free as 
the winds." 

It would have been well for the United States if 
this sage counsel from one of her greatest citizens had 
been followed during the late Civil War. Like our- 
selves, the inhabitants of that country will no doubt 
learn, sooner or later, through painful experience the 
evils of protective duties and high tariffs, and wiU 
ultimately retrace their steps. That which Dr. Chan- 
ning desired for the United States every patriotic 
Englishman should endeavour to attain here. The 
accurate assessment of the property of each tax- 
payer is not an insuperable difficuHy; once let the 
change be resolved upon, it cannot be doubted that 
a method of assessment will be devised, far more equit- 
able than that of indirect taxation, which makes no 
pretension whatever to assess every one according to 
his means, but levies the revenue haphazard, and 
throws the largest burden upon the weakest shoulders. 
The great difficulty usually assumed by opponents of 
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direct taxation is the alleged impossibility of reaching 
working men. This, however, might he done by 
means of a wage-tax collected by stamps, as suggested 
by the late Eichard Oobden. He made enquiries of 
many working men upon the question, and found that 
such a tax was universally received with favour, as it 
well might be, when the result would be a saving of at 
least one half the amount which they are unjustly 
m.ade to contribute under the present unfair and 
onerous method of raising the national revenue. 

The benefits of free trade are now so apparent and 
imquestionable to Englishmen, of every phase of 
political opinion, that they are universally admitted. 
It was not so, however, in the early stages of the pro- 
gress of that great principle. Most direful prognosti- 
cations were uttered by the advocates of protection ; 
more mischiefs than came out of Pandora's box were 
being let loose upon this devoted country, and worst 
of all there was not one ray of hope to illumine the 
dense gloom which the imaginations of these pro- 
phets of evil had created. The following extract from 
a speech laaade by Mr. Disraeli in 1849* gives a short 
and concise summary of the evils which were antici- 
pated from the adoption of a policy of free trade : — 

" I still believe that our new commercial system is founded on 
erroneous principles. I still believe that in constructing this new 
system you have mistaken the rules which regulate an advantageous 
interchange of commodities between nations ; that in attempting to 
obviate the injury and inconvenience of hostile tariffs by opening 
ports, we have adopted a course which tends to the depression of 



* Debate on Local Taxation, Feb. 14, 1849, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. 
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British Industry ; that under your new system the native labourer 
must give more of his productions for foreign productions than he 
heretofore gave ; that inasmuch as the precious metals are foreign 
productions he must consequently receive less of the precious 
metals for his labour, and have less command over them than he 
did before ; that his labour is tributary to foreign countries in tbe 
precise proportion in which it has become less efficient in its com- 
mand over foreign productions ; and that yon have thus embarked 
in a course which tends to the degradation of native industry, and 
which may end in financial convulsion." 

The first count in Mr. Disraeli's indictment against 
tlie new commercial system was that it would tend to 
the depression of British industry, a prediction that 
has heen most remarkably falsified by the result. The 
exports of British produce and manufactures which 
had for ■ many years prior to 1842 shown only slight 
signs of expansiveness,* have since that time marvel- 
lously increased. The following table gives a concise 
summary of the results as affecting our imports and 
exports since the work of tariff reform was commenced 
by Sir Eobert Peel in 1842. The real value of Exports 
of foreign and Colonial produce were not ascertained 
until the year 1854. 



YearB. 



1842 to 1865' 



1866 and 18fi7 
1869 — 1878 



CuBtoma 

and 

Excise 

remitted. 



TearB. 



£ 
19,241,462 

451,462 
4,664,916 



1841 
1855 
1865 

1868 



Exports of _ , , 
British Exports of 



Produce 
and 
Manu- 
factures. 



Foreign 

and 
Colonial 
Produce. 



£ £ 

61,545,116 

95,688,085 21,008,215 
165,885,725 52,995,851 
179,677,81248,100,64; 



1878 266,164,60366,880,162 



Imports. 



148,542,850 
471,072,285 
294,693,608 
371,287,372 



Total of 
Imports 

and 
Exports. 



260,234,150 
489,903,861 
622,472,068 
682,282,137 



• See " Fiscal Legislation 1812-1865," p.p. 10,149. Also " Porter's Progress of 
the Nation." See. iii. o. ix. 
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It will be seen from these returns that the value of 
the Exports of British Produce and Manufactures has 
increased nearly five-fold since 1841. There is no 
evidence in this fact that free trade has produced 
" depression of British Industry." The advantages 
conferred upon our industrial population by this vast 
expansion of trade are even more apparent if the 
amount per head of the population is taken as the 
basis of comparison. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION. 





Exports of British 


Exports of Foreign 




Total Imports 


TeaiB. 


Produce and 


and Colonial 


Imports. 


and 




Manufactures. 


Produce. 




Exports. 




£ s. d. 


£ B. d. 


£ B. d. 


£ B. d. 


1841 


118 6 








1855 


3 8 10 


15 


5 3 2 


9 7 


1865 


5 11 5 


1 15 7 


9 2 2 


16 9 2 


1868 


5 17 4 


1 11 1 


9 12 10 


17 1 3 


1873 


7 18 10 


1 14 9 


11 11 2 


21 4 9 



These figures effectually disprove the statement, 
sometimes made by opponents of thd policy of free 
trade, that our increased trade is ovring to the increase 
of our population, as the growth of our exports per 
head is more than four-fold. If mere increase of 
population develops trade, how is the stagnation to be 
accounted for which prevailed for so long a period 
prior to the inauguration of our free trade policy, not- 
withstanding the great growth of the population 
which took place during that period ? 

The remaining portion of Mr. Disraeli's prophecy 
has proved to be equally baseless. It is no doubt true 
that we have, in one sense, given more of our pro- 
ductions for foreign productions than formerly, but 
this interchange of benefits has been the source of our 
prosperity. If it was intended by this statement to 
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convey the idea that the English workman would 
have to give an increased quantity of his productions 
for the same quantity of foreign productions, the pro- 
phecy was singularly inaccurate. The growth of 
imports and the growth of exports have gone on 
simultaneously. Mr. Disraeli appears, at that time, 
to have been lost in the delusion of the mercantile 
theory, and to have entertained the notion that it was 
the duty of the Government to try and encourage 
exportation and discourage importation, instead of 
leaving matters to take their natural course. The 
adoption of the policy, which upon every possible 
occasion he warmly denounced, has not, as he pre- 
dicted, given us less command over the precious 
metals, or made our labour less eflQ.cient in its com- 
mand over foreign productions. We have not become 
tributary to foreign countries, but have rather made 
them tributary to us, in providing raw material for 
our industry, food for our consumption, and comforts of 
various kinds for the use of the population. In return 
we have sent them an increased quantity of our 
manufactures, and by the poHcy of free importation 
have secured for our productions an ever-extending 
market in every quarter of the globe. This policy 
has not tended to the " degradation," but to the 
elevation of native industry, and, in place of Mr. 
Disraeli's prognosticated financial convulsion, we have 
had an overflowing Exchequer. The more completely 
his prediction is examined the more thoroughly wiU 
it be found to be nothing but an ingenious cobweb 
spun by a highly imaginative intellect ; it is, in fact, 
an admirable illustration of that " heedless rhetoric," 
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wHch, under circumstances of greater responsibility, 
has since incurred his censure. 

The vast increase in our imports of food is one 
feature of our modern commerce which speaks 
volumes for the benefits that have been conferred 
upon the working classes. In 1840 when live animals, . 
fresh meat, and fish of foreign taking were prohibited, 
when corn was only admitted at famine prices, and 
protective duties were levied in favour of every article 
produced by British farmers, our imports of food 
were £27,911,442 ; in 1865 they reached a total of 
£71,883,930.* In the year 1872 they were as follows : 

£ 

Living Animals used as Pood 4,394,850 

Dead Meat 6,140,707 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, and Fish 11,682,093 

Corn, Grain, and Meal 51,228,816 

Fruit 5,992,772 

-Eice, Sago, and Potatoes 5,453,252 

Sugar 21',574,679 

Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, &c 18,747,281 

Total ... £125,214,450t 

Notwithstanding such vast importations from 
abroad, ^\xq British Farmer, fornierly the object of 
so much solicitude on the part of the legislature, has 
not suffered ; prices of home produce have not only 
been maintained but have largely increased, the 
demand for first-class articles of food, created and 
developed by our vast accession of prosperity being 



For details see " Fiscal Legislation, 1842—1865," p. 151. 
t For full details see Appendix. 
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so great as to be capable of absorbing far more than 
can be produced under existing methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

The following table, showing the increased con- 
sumption per head of imported food, affords even 
■more conclusive evidence of the advantages that have 
resulted to the working classes from the policy of 
Free Trade. 

CONSUMPTION PER HEAD OF DIFFERENT ARTICLES OP FOOD. 







1840. 


1865. 


1873. 


"Wheat & "Wheat Flour ... 


)> 


42-4,7 


... 93-08 


...170-79 


Bacon and Hama 


lbs. 


001 


... 2-67 


... 907 


Butter 


n 


1-05 


... 4-02 


... 4-39 


Cheeee ... 


a 


0-92 


... 3-17 


... 4-69 


Cocoa 


»l 


008 


... 013 


... 026 


Coffee 


n 


108 


... 102 


... 099 


Currants and Eaisins ... 


1) 


1'45 


... 4-12 


... 4-29 


Eggs 


no. 


3-63 


... 12 23 


... 20 56 


Potatoes 


lbs. 


GDI 


... 304 


... 2617 


Rice 


»j 


0-90 


... 2 05 


... 11-37 


Sugar, Eaw 


)j 


15-20 


... 3705 


... 43-96 


„ Eefined 


)) 


>•■ 


... 273 


... 763 


Tea 


i> 


1-22 


... 329 


... 4-11 



These figures testify most completely to the great 
accession of comfort that has' accrued to the whole 
population through the free importation of articles of 
food. 

There can be no better evidence of the general 
growth of national prosperity than the great increase 
that has taken place, during the last twenty years, in 
the amount of property and profits assessed to the 
Income Tax. For the first ten years of its renewed 
existence the assessment was almost stationary. Trade 
and industry were then but slowly recovering from 
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the severe and chronic depression which had been 
caused by a long course of pernicious fiscal legislation, 
and agriculture was struggling, under changed condi- 
tions, towards better days. It was moreover a period 
of several successive bad harvests, the potatoe disease, 
the Irish Famine, and the panic of 1847. It cannot, 
therefore, cause surprise that recbvery was but slow, 
and that the Income Tax Assessment of 1852-3 was 
but little in advance of that for 1842-3. The follow- 
ing are the figures for this period, the taX being ^en 
assessed on incomes of £150 and upwards, and in 
Great Britain only : — 

TOTAL ANNUAL VALUE OF PEOPEETY AND PEOPITS ASSESSED 

TO INCOME TAX. 

Year ending 5th April. £ 

1843 251,013,003 

1853 262,375,131 



Increase ... £11,362,128 



Average yearly increase ... ... £1,136,212 

In 1853 the tax was extended to Ireland, and levied 
upon incomes of £100 and upwards. The ten years, 
then commenced, wer^signalized by Mr. Gladstone's 
great budgets of 1853 and 1860, and by a series of 
remissions of taxation which completely liberated the 
larger portion of our commerce from the restrictions 
which are the invariable attendants of Customs and 
Excise. The gross assessment for the United King- 
dom, at the- beginning and end of the decennial 
period commencing with the year 1854-55, was as 
follows : — 
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Tear ending 6th April. £ 

1855 308,139,143 

1865 395,828,680 



iQcrease 87,689,537 



Average Yearly Increase ... ... ... £8,768,953 

During the seven years ending 1871-72, the latest 
for which, the gross returns are as yet published, the 
progress of trade was checked by the panic of 1866, 
but it was again revived by the remissions of taxation, 
eflFected by Mr. Lowe in 1869 and 1870. The follow- 
ing are the results for this period : — 

Year ending 5th April. £ 

1865 395,828,680 

1872 482,338,317 



Increase 86,509,637 



Average Yearly Increase £12,358,519 

It will be seen from a comparison of these three 
periods that the growth of the National Income has 
been in proportion to the progress made towards 
perfect freedom of exchange between the United 
Kingdom and other countries. The measures carried 
between 1842 and 1852, produced a yearly average 
growth of £1,100,000. The bolder measures of the 
following ten years increased that growth to one of 
£8,760,000; while in the seven years, ending 5th 
April, 1872, it was £12,350,000. Each successive 
remission of Customs duties has opened fresh markets 
for our commerce, provided additional employment 
for our people, and augmented the national wealth. 
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The imperfect nature of the early Income Tax re- 
turns, and the change that was made in 1866, when a 
considerahle portion of the profits previously assessed 
under Schedule A were transferred to Schedule D, 
make it very difl&cult to arrive at an accurate com- 
parison of the growth of the different sources of income 
siace 1842. This difficulty has heen to a considerable 
extent removed, as respects the period commencing in 
1854, by the publication in detail of the returns 
of the gross amount of the annual profits assessed 
respectively upon Land, Houses, Mines, Iron-works, 
Railways, Canals, Gasworks, Quarries and other 
undertakings of a similar character. The following 
examination of these returns shows that, since the 
year 1854, there has been a satisfactory increase under 
every head. It may be safely asserted that there has 
never been, at any period of English history, so re- 
markable a development of national prosperity. 

First in the list come the owners and occupiers of 
land, whose complete and irreparable ruin was con- 
fidently predicted as the inevitable consequence of 
repealing taxes upon foreign articles of food. If pro- 
tection were not continued, land was to go out of 
cultivation, and, as a necessary result, rent would 
cease to exist. In the whole history of unfuTfilled 
prophecy there never was an instance in which the 
most confident predictions were more completely falsi- 
fied by the result. Of this fact the following table 
affords complete and satisfactory evidence, and de- 
monstrates the unfounded nature of the direful 
prognostications with which the advent of free trade 
was greeted by the despairing Protectionists, 
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QEOSS AMOUNT ASSESSED UNDEK SCHEDULE A FOR LAND. 

Year ending England. ~ Scotland. Ireland. 

5th April £ £ & 

1855 ... 41,236,589 ... 5,725,045 ... * 

1862 .. 8,990,830 

1872 ... 48,964,149 ... 7,325,591 ... 9,140,356 



Increase ... £7,727,560 1,600,546 149,526 

It appears from these returns that during the 
seventeen years, ending 5th April, 1S72, the increased 
rent of land, for agricultural purposes, in Great 
Britain, was £9,328,106, which at thirty years' pur- 
chase,, a moderate value for freehold land, represents 
an addition to the agricultural property of the land- 
owners of £279,843,180. The returns, under Schedule 
B, in respect of the occupation of land, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, fully corroborate those of 
Schedule A. 

GEOBB AMOUNT ASSESSED UNDEB SCHEDULE B. 
Tear ending England. Scotland. Ireland. 

5th April £ £ £ 

1855 ... 41,087,948 ... 5,725,045 ... 2.603.424 
1872 ... 48,914,230 ... 7,325,591 .. 2,956,355 



Increase... £7,846,282 1,600,546 352,931 

In England and Wales farmers' profits are assessed 
at half the rent, in Scotland at one third. Upon this 
assumption the profits of farmers have increased during 
this period : in England, £3,923,141, and in Scotlands 
£58.S,515. In Ireland it appears that only about one- 
third of the land thus occupied is liable to assessment 
under schedule B, the bulk of the holdings in that 



* The returns for Ireland cannot be had separately before th« year 1SC2. 
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portion of the United Kingdom being below the limits 
of the tax. The increased profits in Ireland under this 
schedule, at one third the rent, are £117, 6i3. It is 
evident, from these returns, that the landed proprietors 
have reaped the chief advantage, so far as agriculture 
is concerned, of our recent prosperity. There is no doubt 
that farming, has been more profitable than under 
protection ; of this there is every evidence in the im- 
proved style of living now prevalent among tenant 
farmers, but in the case of the landowners tbere has 
been, in addition to an augmented rental, a vast per- 
manent increase in the capital value of their property. 
This increase has, moreover, been created to a large 
extent by the employment of capital and skill in the 
cultivation of the soil, for which, in the existing state 
of English law, there has been no adequate remunera- 
tion for those, by whom this addition to the property 
of the landowners has been called into existence. 

When the case of landowners, who have large pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of the great centres of 
trade and manufacturing industry, is taken into con- 
sideration, it will be seen that the increased riches 
which have accrued to them fi,"om modern develop- 
ments of industry and enterprise is still more remark- 
able. The following abstract' of the returns relating 
to houses places this fact in a very striking light : — 

GE0S3 AMOUNT ASSESSED FOB HOUSES UNDER SCHEDULE A. 
Years ending England, Scotland. Ireland. 

5th AprU £ £ £ 

1855 ... 43,425,146 ... 4,209,060 

1862 ... ... 3,333,783 

1872 ... 76,475.194 ... 7,530,225 ... 3,715,691 



iQcrease ... 33,050,048 3,321,105 381,908 
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The increase for Great Britain during this period k 
£36,3'71,2i3, which represents, at fifteen years' pur- 
chase, the fair valuation for such property, a total 
addition of £545,568,195. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain how much of the assessment of house property 
ought to be placed under the head of ground rent, and 
how much under the head of building rent, but there 
can be no question that many princely incomes have 
been created for owners of the soil by the extension of 
large towns. This is one of the most striking forms 
of that spontaneous growth of wealth, so far as land- 
owners are concerned, which renders this form of 
property a fit subject for special taxation.* Here is 
a permanent addition ta the wealth of the proprietors 
of the soil, towards the growth of which they have 
not, in the majority of instances, contributed one 
penny of capital ; it has been created for them by the 
industry and enterprise of others. The landowner has 
done nothing, he has merely been the recipient of a 
rent far in excess of the previous value of his land, and 
it has only been upon such conditions that the soil of 
the country has become available for the necessities of 
a growing population. By granting leases, moreover, 
the property again falls into his hands, at the expira- 
tion of the term for which it is let, at a further 
augmentation of rental. Upon what principle can he 
claim the whole of this income other than 

" The good old fashioned plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can " P 

* See Fi-inoiples of Politioal Economy, by J. B. Mill. Book 6, chapter ii., 
B. 6. LongmauB and Oo. 
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Mr. Mill's demand to secure to the State a portion 
of the unearned increment of the rent of land will, in 
all probability, be heard of, in future. ydars, as School 
Board training comes to the front at the polling booth. 

The total increase in the value of real property in 
Great Britain, under these two heads, between 1855 
and 1872 is above £825,000,000, but this amount, 
vast as it is, by no means represents the total gain of 
the landowners during this period. Imnnense sums of 
money have been received as compensation for com- 
pulsory sa'es of land, for railways, docks, harbourSj 
and other public works, and, with the money so 
received, considerable investments have been made in 
other undertakings and securities. There can be no 
doubt that in every instance the price claimed and 
paid, either by agreement or under award, has been 
largely in excess of the actual value of the property 
sold, notably so in the case of railways ;* although it 
is impossible for a railway to be constructed through 
an estate without largely increasing its value, enormous 
claims have been made, and allowed, as compensation 
for imaginary injuries. A high authority upon such 
matters has stated the case with great force and 
remarkable accuracy in the following words f : — 



* It is saicl_that the Duke of Bedford returned, after the lapse of many years, 
£150,000 paid for land taken by a railway, on the ground that bis estate had 
been benefited and that no compensation was due. The system of compensation 
has been made a means of vast extortion, but the instances are very few in 
which any restitution has been made. 

t " Railway Extension and its Eesults." By E. Dudley Baxter, M.A. Jouvnab, 
of the Statistical Society, Vol. xxix. p. 560. 
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"English landowners, in the first' vehement opposition to rail- 
ways, acquired the habit of being bought oflF at high prices, and of 
exacting immense sums for imaginary damages. Tbe first Eastern 
Counties line was said to have paid £12,000 per mile for land 
through an agricultural country, being about ten times its real 
value. This habit ot exaction has been perpetuated to our own day. 
As an every-day instance, I may mention that, only a few months 
ago, a gentleman of great wealth was selling to a raQway company 
which he had supported in Parliament, thirty acres of grass land, 
of which the admitted agricultural value was £100 an acre, and 
three acres of limestone, of which the proved value to a quarryman 
was £300 an acre. There was no residential damage, and the 
railway skirted the outside of the estate. The price of the whole in 
an auction room would have been about £4,000. The proprietors' 
agents, supported by a troop of eminent valuers, demanded 
£25,000 ! 

Such, to use a mild term, have been the exactions 
of landowners upon railway companies. What, on 
the other hand, have been the effects of railways upon 
the interests of landowners ? The same authority, in 
the same paper, gives the following answer to this 
question : — " It is almost impossible to construct a 
railway through a new district of fair agricultural 
capabiJities without saving to the landowner and 
farmer alone the whole cost of the line." When the 
English travelling public complain that railway fares 
are liigher here than in other countries, it should not 
be forgotten that a large portion of the excess is due 
to the extortionate demands upon railways made by 
the landed interest. The same facts apply to docks, 
harbours, and every other description of improve- 
ment ; in every case landowners, whose property has 
been required, have received like excessive compensa- 
tion. Prom these sources a profit has accrued to the 
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owners of the soil far more real, tangible, and substan- 
tial than they ever received from protective duties 
upon the food of the people, which not only failed 
completely in their avowed object of keeping up prices, 
and securing a continuance of the high rents which 
were created by the war, but, by limiting the growth 
of trade and hindering the progress of the nation, 
inflicted serious injury upon the landed interest. 

The profits of mines show a remarkable increase 
during the period under review ; this gain has been 
shared by the capitalists who work the mines j and 
the landowners, to whom royalties are paid for that 
privilege. The following are the returns under this 
head: — 

GKOSS ASSESSMENT OF MINES. 

Year ending England. Scotland. Ireland. 

SthApril Schedule £ £ £ 

1855 ... A ... 2,588,198 ... 302,584 

1862 ... A 79,412 

1872 ... D ... 5,705,337 ... 597,370 ... 32,364 



Increase 3,117,139 294,786 

Decrease ... ... ... 47,048 

It will be observed that in Ireland the returns show a 
considerable decrease, which appears to have been 
continuous since the year ending 5th April, 1869. 

There are not any means of ascertaining the propor- 
tion of the profits assessed under this head that is paid to 
the landowners in the shape of royalties, but it is no 
doubt very considerable, and forms a very important 
portion of the revenue of such landlords as have 
minerals on their estates.' It is well known that 
mining is a very speculative enterprise, in which 
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fortunes hare been lost, as well as made. It is, how- 
ever, mainly in the case of the lessees that there is any 
speculation ; so far as the owners of the soil are con- 
cerned no risk is incurred, as they always take^care to 
have a suflB.cient dead-rent to protect them from any 
loss, and should minerals be discovered, they secure a 
valuable royalty. The lottery is one in which they lose 
nothing, whatever may be the fate of the parties who 
undertake the development of their property. It is, 
moreover, frequently the case, especially with large 
proprietors, that very onerous conditions are imposed 
in mining leases, and that hindrances are thus thrown 
in the way of developing trade and industry. Such 
restrictions are opposed to public policy and ought 
not to be tolerated ; if the landowners are to continue 
to enjoy a monopoly of the soil, they should be com- 
pelled by law to grant reasonable leases. Freedom of 
contract is a very sound principle, but there can be no 
such freedom where one party to the bargain is in 
possession of a monopoly. The doctrine laid down by 
Mr. J. S. Mill, already referred to, that spontaneous 
profits are fit subjects for special taxation, is peculiarly 
appliable to mining royalties, and especially so, if the 
proceeds received by the State were applied to the 
reduction of the National Debt, a burden imposed 
upon the people by a land-owning Parliament. The 
quantity of coal raised in 1865 was 61,453,079 tons, 
and its value at the place of production £16,113,267 ; 
in 1872 the quantity was 123,497,316 tons, and the 
value £46,311,143. The owners of the soil have done 
nothing to produce this coal, and, except in some few 
instances, nothing to make it available for man. 
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Notwithstanding these facts, they appear to act upon 
the plan of taking all they can get, and seem not in dis- 
posed to hand down to their successors impoverished 
estates, burdened with the heary and onerous obli- 
gation of the National Debt. 

The vast increase that has taken place in, recent 
years, in the English and Scotch Iron Trade, is well 
known to all who have paid any attention to the 
recent growth of _ trade. In the year 1855 our exports 
of Iron and Steel were '1,0&2,735 tons, and for the 
year 1873 they were 2,957,813 tons, or nearly three- 
fold the quantity of the former year. The following 
table shows the increase in the gross profits of 
Ironworks. 

GROSS AMOUNT ASSESSED FOR IRONWORKS.* 

Year^ending England. Scotland. 

6th April Bchednle £ £ 

1855 ... A ... 890,539 ... 487,509 

1872 ... D ... 2,646,071 ... 494,924 



Increase 1,755,532 7,415 

The increase in England is 197 per cent., while in 
Scotland it is only 1*52 per cent. The remarkable 
results attained in England are owing to the discovery 
of minerals in new districts, notably in Cleveland, 
Eurness, and South Wales, where there have been great 
developments of this branch of industry. In 1855 the 
quantity of pig iron produced in the United Kingdom 



• The profits of Ironworks in Ireland cannot be distingnished prior to the 
year 1862, . when they were £303 ; in 1863, they were also £303 ; in 1864, 
£404 ; nil in 1865 and 1866 ; £161 in 1867, when they appeared to come to an 
end, nothing being retnrned for subsequent years. 
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was 3,218,154 tons, value £8,045,385 ; in 1872 it was 
6,741,929 tons, value £18,540,304. It appears therefore 
that the production has more than doubled in seventeen 
years. The trade, moreover, appears to have out- 
grown the mineral resources of the United Kingdom, 
and it has been necessary to import ores from abroad 
in order to meet the requirements of our manufacture. 
The next interest which comes under review is one 
of the greatest importance, as affecting the growth of 
trade and commerce. If we had to depend upon 
former methods of locomotion, the conveyance of the 
vast quantitieis of manufactured goods now exported, 
and the distribution of the supplies of raw material 
and food, imported from abroad, would be an impossi- 
bility. It is the growth of our railway system that 
has enabled us to reap the full fruits of modern 
commercial legislation. The increase in the profits of 
the Railway Companies has been as follows : — 

GROSS ASSESSMENT OF BAILWATS. 



Years ending 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


5th April 


Schedule £ 


£ 


£ 


1855 , 


A 8,291,162 .. 


839,640 ... 


... 


1862 


A 


..• 


797,689 


1872 


D 19,791,095 .. 


. 2,373,521 ... 


9B4,48G 



Increase 11,499,933 ... 1,533,881 ... 166,797 

The rate of increase of 1872 over 1855 is, in England, 
188 per cent. ; in Scotland, 182 per cent. ; and in 
Ireland, over the year 1861-2, it is 20 per cent. It 
has sometimes been argued that the influence of 
railways has been more powerful than that of free 
trade in promoting the extension of commerce, but it 
may be urged, with equal force, that free trade has 
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given the impetus to the construction of railways. It 
is unquestionably true that difficulty of transit is a 
great hindrance to trade, but it is equally the fact that 
heavy duties, by preventing that freedom of exchange 
which it is the object of railways to promote, prevent 
the expansion of commercial intercourse between 
nations.* The recent growth of British commerce may 
be traced, step by step, and the result of such an 
examination conclusively demonstrates that we have 
never revised our tariff without, at once, experiencing 
a large increase in our foreign commerce.!- The 
growth of our railway system resembles that of our 
shipping; and both have been largely necessitated by 
expanding commerce. The Stockton and Darlington 
Railway was opened in 1825, and the line between 
Liverpool and Manchester in 1830. During the 
eighteen years that followed the opening of the first 
railway the number of miles constructed was very 
small, compared with the subsequent development of 
this system of locomotion. J On the 31st December 
1843, the length open for traffic in the United 



* CnBtoms duties are more serious impediments to foreign trade than turnpike 
tolls are to ijiternal communication ; those, therefore, who oppose the continu- 
ance of the latter ought to be among the most determined enemies' of the 
former of these imports. 

t See " Fiscal Legislation, 1842—1865." pp. 88, 95, 96, 148—150 

J The." Stockton and Darlington " was the first railway upon which loeomo- 
iivea were employed, and is therefore entitled to the designation of the first 
railway, in the modern sense of the word. The first act for a railway worked by 
horses was obtained in J 801, for the Surrey Iron RaUw&y, from Wandsworth to 
Croydon, Up to the year 1825, Acts were passed for the construction of 24 
lines of railroad, having a total length of 250 miles, but they were all of merely 
local importance, principally in connection with mines and collieries, and were, 
in faot, tramways worked by horses. For the development of the modern 
railway system the locomotive was indispensable. Its originator, George 
Stephenson, described the rail and the locomotive as man and wife. 
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Kingdom was 1,952 miles, the total capital ppd up, 
including shares and loans, was £65,530,792, the num- 
ber of passengers conyeyed during the year 23,466,896," 
and the total traflB.o receipts, £4,535,189. This was 
the gross result that appears to have been possible 
during the era of restrictive tariffs and depressed trade. 
With the removal of fiscal hindrances to exchange 
came a revival of commerce, slow indeed at first but 
sure, and with this revival came the demand for in- 
creased railway accommodation. At the expiration of 
the next eighteen years, which were signalized by a 
series of striking reforms in our fiscal system, the 
number of miles opened was 10,869, the total capital 
£362,327,338, the number of passengers conveyed 
during the year 173,773,218, and the total traflSc 
receipts £28,565,355. The next twelve years showed 
a further development of no ordinary character; at 
the end of 1873 the number of miles opened was 
16,082, the total capital paid up £588,320,308, the 
number of passengers conveyed during the year 
455,634,767, and the total traffic receipts £55,675,421. 
These facts speak for themselves, and evidence such a 
growth of prosperity during the thirty years ending 
1873 as forms a marked contrast witb the previous 
period. The whole of the capital has moreover been 
raised without any guarantee or other aid from 
Government, in which respect our railway system 
presents a marked contrast to those of many other 
countries. 

The remaining sources of profit originally assessed 
to schedule A, but transferred in 1867 to schedule D, 
are the following : — 
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GBOSS ANNUAL PROFITS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.* 
Year ending Canals. Gas Works. Quarries. Other Profits. 

5th April. £ £ £ £ 

1862 961,165 1,317,633 440,018 2,422,647 
1872 758,321 2,667,498 755,765 2,720,983 



Increase 1,349,865 315,747 298,336 

Decrease 207,844 

It will be seen that there is an increase under all 
these heads, except Canals, which, in obedience to the 
inevitable law of progress, have been largely superseded 
by railways. The separate profits of canals, gas-works, 
and quarries cannot be distinguished prior to the year 
] 862, so that their growth between that year and the 
year 1872 is all that can be shewn. Under the des- 
cription of " other profits " are included fisheries, salt 
and alum works, docks, drains and levels, and tolls of 
various kinds. Excluding canals, the decrease on 
which" is not surprising, the gain under these heads, 
since 1862, is £1,963,948, or nearly 47 per cent. 

The increase of the assessment under Schedule 0, 
which includes dividends from British, Colonial, and 
Poreign public revenues, is also a proof of the in- 
creased wealth of this country. In the year ending 
5th April, 1855, it was £27,326,097, in the year end- 
ing 5th April, 1872, it reached £38,646,360, an 
increase of £11,320,263, which, capitalized at twenty- 
five years' purchase, the term adopted by Mr. Dudley 
Baxter in his work on Taxation, represents a capital 
of £283,006,575 the whole of which has been created 



The accounts for England, Scotland and Ireland, are not stated separately: 
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since the year 1 854. The capitalized value of public 
funds has sometimes been estimated at the same rate 
as landed property, but, inasmuch as the element of 
spontaneous growth is absent in the case of the public 
revenues, twenty-five years is a fairer calculation of 
their value. It is a melancholy reflection that so 
large a proportion of the capital thus subscribed has 
been expended upon warlike purposes utterly opposed 
to the progress of civilization, and human freedom. 

Eor the purpose of- comparing the assessments under 
Schedule D for profits of trades and professions it is 
necessary to eliminate from the year ending 5th April, 
1872, the profits of mines, ironworks, railways, canals, 
and other undertakings which were formerly assessed 
under Schedule A. The increase in the amount of 
profits, that have been invariably assessed under 
Schedule D, is as follows : — 

SCHEDULE D.— POR ALL GAINS ARISING FROM ANY PROFESSION . 
OR TRADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Year endiog 5th April £ 

1855 .... 91,280,131 

1872 ... 163,402,632* 



Increase - £72,122,501 

The rate of increase in this portion of Schedule D, 
which includes the professions, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, shipowners, and traders generally, 
whether as individuals, private firms, or public com- 



* Ezclasive of Railways, Mines, Ironworka, ko., formerly assessed under 
' Schedule A. Complete detoUs of these are not published for England, Soot- 
land, and Ireland, so that the growth of profits cnnnot ho separately shown. 
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panies, excepting profits transferred from schedule A., 
which have already been accounted for, was 79 per 
cent, during the seventeen years ending 5th ApriL 
1872. In comparing the returns under this schedule 
with those of schedules A and C, it must be re- 
membered that, under the general term "profits," 
interest upon capital, whether belonging to the traders 
themselves, or borrowed from others, is included, as 
well as the remuneration which the trader receives for 
his time, and the exercise of his skill and judgment in 
the conduct of his business. This is also the case 
with mines, ironworks, and some other undertakings 
which have been dealt with separately. This schedule 
does not, moreover, represent so important an addition 
to the capital value of property "as in the case of lands 
and houses. To a large extent the permanence of 
the incomes, assessed under Schedule D, depends upon 
the continuance of health and strength ; if these in- 
dispensable requisites for the conduct of business are 
lost, the income becomes very much diminished, and, 
in many cases, disappears. If such income is taken at 
its extreme valae it is not worth more than three 
years' purchase, so that the increase of £72,122,501 
represents, in round numbers, a capital value of 
£216,367,503, while the increased value of land and 
houses in Great Britain alone, during the same period, 
to say nothing of Ireland, for which portion of the 
kingdom the earlier returns cannot be supplied, was 
above £825,000,000,, a very large proportion of which 
has been, so far as its owners are concerned, a spon- 
taneous creation of liberated trade and industry. 
The remaining Schedule (E) has risen during the 
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same period, from^ £15,264,613 to £27,772,886, an 
increase of £12,508,273, or 81 per cent. Under this 
Schedule are comprised the salaries paid in public 
offices and pensions paid out of public revenue. These 
sources of income are on precisely the same footing as 
professional and trading profits, and cannot be esti- 
mated at inore than three years' purchase, the value of 
the increase being £37,524,819. When the recipient 
dies the income ceases entirely ; upon what principle 
of justice, then, can such incomes be assessed at the 
same rate as rent, which' exists in perpetuity, and 
is transmitted unimpaired, in the event of death ? 

A careful examination into the details of the Income 
Tax returns shows that owners of real property have 
derived by far the largest permanent benefit from the 
removal of restrictions upon commerce. Manu- 
facturers, merchants, traders, and workmen have no 
doubt reaped considerable profits ; but they have, at 
the same time, created a vast addition in the permanent 
value of real estate. This has been done without the 
necessity for care or anxiety on the part of owners of 
such property, who have not been compelled to engage 
in any occupation more onerous than that of gathering 
in the accumulated wealth, which the industry of the 
productive classes has poured into their cofPers. It is 
a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding this spon- 
taneous increase of its wealth the landed interest has, 
over and over again complained that it is too heavily 
burdened with taxation, and has endeavoured to throw 
an additional weight of taxation, both imperial and 
local, upon trade and industry. No policy can be 
more suicidal so far as their own interests are con- 
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cemed, as every tax that interferes with industry 
diminishes rent ; if the objects they seek were attained 
they would inflict the greatest injury upon them- 
selves. 

In no respect have the predictions of the opponents 
of free trade been more completely falsified than in the 
case of agriculture. Unless protection were continued, 
it was boldly alleged that land would go out of culti- 
vation. In the opinion of landowners a moderate duty 
would not enable their tenants to live ; wheat at 80s. 
per quarter was indispensable for the prosperity of 
agriculture. An eminent member of the lEouse of 
Peers, "the late Earl Stanhope, described Sir E/obert 
Peel's Corn BUI of 1842, which fixed the duty on 
foreign wheat at £1 per quarter when the price was 
less than 51s., and on wheat from British possessions 
at 5s. per quarter, when the price was less than 55s., 
as a measure which would have the ultimate effect of 
annihilating rent. Another noble Lord, the Duke 
of Buckingham, asserted that it would be prejudicial 
to the farmer and subversive of the agricultural 
interest.* The Income Tax returns show that rent has 
not been, by any means, annihilated, although the 
scale of duties then denounced has had to make way 
for perfect free trade. In a previous work the author 
published the results of his enquiries, from well known 
land-agents in most of the agricultural counties of 
England and Wales, as to rent of land in 1867, com- 
pared with 1850 and 1851, when Mr. Oaird collected 



Debate on Sir Bobert Feel'a Corn Bill, April 18th, 1842. Hansard. 
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similar statistics, as special commissioner to enquire 
into the condition of agriculture for the Times News- 
paper.* In the vast majority of cases there was a 
remarkable advance ; and since that time the gross 
amount assessed under Schedule B has increased in 
England and Wales by the sum of £2,413,360 ; and in 
Scotland by the sum of £360,887. Since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 184i6 the rent of land has increased 
inEn gland and Wales by no less a sum than £7,843,905, 
and in Scotland by £1,746,714, notwithstanding the 
many clearances that have been made for the extension 
of deer forests and the preservation of game. Nurseries 
and market gardens, moreover, are assessed under 
Schedule D, so that the increased rental from this 
source does not appear in Schedule B. The rise of 
prices that has taken place in every article of agri- 
cultural produce, except corn, is a well-known fact, 
which will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

Agriculture was not, however, the only interest 
that, in former times, received special protection and 
encouragement from the Government. " Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce " was a standing toast at 
political dinners, and restrictive laws were passed in 
order to promote the prosperity of these three interests- 
Such laws, like the swaddling clothes with which 
infants were formerly bound, restricted growth and 
caused many serious evils. In order to promote the 
well-being of British shipowners and sailors, the^navi- 
gation laws, which were long believed to be the 



* FUoal Loglblation, 184a-186S. pp. 185-157 . 
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mainstay of our maritime power, were rigidly main- 
tained. The nature of these laws, their effect upon the 
industry they were specially designed to protect, and 
the progress of British shipping from the year 1816 to 
the year 1849, when they were repealed, and from that 
year to 1864 have been detailed in a previous work,* 
to which the reader is referred for further information 
on this subject. The real state of the case may be 
briefly summed up as follows. From 1816 to 1840 
British shipping was stagnant, the tonnage having 
only increased during that period 80,118 tons. During 
the following nine years, which were signalized by the 
tariff reforms of Sir B,obert Peel and ^he adoption of 
free trade in corn, the increase was 901,550 tons. 
Then came the repeal of the navigation laws, since 
which period the shipping of the United Kingdom has 
received a marked arid truly wonderful development. 
The following table shows the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom In 1849, the year of the repeal of these laws; 
in 1866, wheri the country had reaped the fruits of 
Mr. Gladstone's linancial policy of 1853 and 1860; 
and in 1873. 



Year. 


Sailing Vesselg. 


Steam Vessera; 


r 


rotal. 




No. Tons. 


No. Tons. V 


No. 


Tons. 


1849 


24,753 3,326,274 


1,149 159,684 


25,902 


3,485,958 


1865 


26,0e9 4,936,776 


2,718 823,533 


28,787 


5,760,309 


1873 


21,698 4,091,379 


3,863 1,713,783 


25,561 


5,805,162 



These figures illustrate the marked change that has 
taken place in the mode in which navigation is now 
conducted : wind has to a large extent been super- 
seded by steam. Between 1849 and 1865 sailing 

' Fisoal Legislation, 1842-1865. pp. 42-45, 173-175. 
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vessels increased in number 1,316, and in tonnage 
1,610,502 tons; between 1865 and 1873 there was a 
decrease in number of 4,371, and in tonnage of 
845,397 tons ; the net result of the twenty-four years 
ending 1873 was a decrease in the iiuinber of 3,055, 
but an increase in tonnage of 765,105 tons. In steam 
vessels, on the other hand, there has been a steady and 
continuous increase, the result being an increase in 
1873, over the year 1849, of 2,714 vessels, and in 
tonnage of 1,554,099. The steam mercantile navy of 
the United Kingdom has, in fact, been created since 
1849. In consequence of this change the carrying 
power of the irjountry at sea has largely increased, as 
steamers perform more frequent voyages, with much 
greater regularity than sailing vessels. 

"The old order changeth, yielding place to new," 
and, in this instance, there can be no question that the 
change is in every way advantageous. To lament the 
decrease in number and tonnage of our sailing vessels 
is as wise as it would be to regret that stage coaches 
and carriers' waggons have been superseded by rail- 
ways. The certainty and economy of railways has 
moreover given them a great advantage over sea- 
transit, which has destroyed the coasting trade which 
formerly existed between London and numerous 
smaller ports.* E-ailway trains are never windbound, 

* The following return of tonnage entered in the coasting trade at several of 
the smaller ports shows the change that has taken place, in oonseqnenop of the 
introduction of railways : — 



Boston . . 86,666 

Bridport . . 12,818 

Exeter . . 57,831 

Lowestoft.. 78,899 

Lynn .. 1*22,726 



1854. 1873. 1854. 1873. 

tons. tons. tons. tons, 

24,020 Preston .. 88,729 .. 28,281 

8.724 Shoreham. 80,687 .. 58,782 

30,171 WoUs .. 28,438 .. 17,769 

69,988 Wisbeaoh.. 66,518 .. 13,049 

71,658 Yarmouth. 100,520 ..123,966 
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nor subject to the inevitable delays of the sea. It is, 
in all probability, owing to this displacement of traffic 
that the average size of vessels registered as belonging 
to the United Kingdom has increased, from 134 tons 
in 1849, to 227 tons in 1873. The tonnage entered 
and cleared froj:n and to Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions, with cargoes only, increased from 
11,501,177 tons, in 1849, to 37,934,422 tons in 1873; 
the tonnage entered with cargoes coastwise, for the 
same years, was 11,967,473 tons in ' 1849, and 
21,494,297 tons in 1873. 

The number of seamen employed in British ships^ 
exclusive of river steamers, was 152,611 in 1849, 
197,643 in 1865, and 202,239 in 1873. The remark- 
able development of the shipping trade of the United 
Kingdom that has taken place since the repeal of the 
navigation laws is shewn very clearly in. the following 
return of the tonnage entered and cleared from and to 
Foreign Countries and British ^Possessions. 

SAILING AND STEAM VESSELS WITH CARGOES AND IN 
BALLAST. 

Year. British. Tons. Foreign. Tons. ToIrI. Tons. 

.1S49 9,669,638 4,334,750. 14,004,388 

1873 . 29,647,344 14,792,642 44,439,989 



Increase 19,977,706 10,457,892 30,435,598 

The tonnage of the steam vessels included in the 
above table is as follows : — 
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STEAM VESSELS ONLY WITH CARGOES AND IN BALLAST. 
Year. British. Tons. Foreign. Tons. Total. Tons. 

1849 1,428,807 308,185 1,736,992 

1873 18,943,653 3,818,637 22,762,290 



Increase 17,514,846 3,510,452 21,025,298 

It appears, therefore, that the respective increase in 
the tonnage of sailing and steam vessels during the 
last twenty-four years has been as follows : — 

British. Tons. Foreign. Tons. Total. Tons. 
Increase in Sailing Vessels... 2,462,860 6,947,440 9,410,300 
Steam Vessels 17,514,846 3,510,452 21,025,298 



Total Increase 19,977,706 10,457,892 30,435,598 

The enormous increase of carrying power obtained 
by the introduction of steam is clearly shewn in the 
fact that, while the tonnage entered and cleared in 
sailing vessels has increased from 12,267,396 to 
21,677,696 tons, the tonnage entered and cleared in 
steam vessels has risen from 1,736,992 to 22,762,290, 
and of this increase the United Kingdom has obtained 
its fair share. In 1849 about one eighth the tonnage 
entered and cleared consisted of steam vessels ; in 1873 
the proportion was above one half. An examination 
of the details of the returns shows that British 
interests have not been damnified by the adoption of 
free trade in shipping. 

The statistics already referred to are confined to 
foreign commerce ; there still remains for examination 
the records of our coasting trade. In this, as in other 
instances, it does not appear that we have suffered 
from free competition. Foreign shipping was first 
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admitted into this department of our trade in 1854 ; 
in that year the tonnage entered with cargoes coastwise 
was : — British, 12,762,107 tons ; Foreign, 46,4!83 tons. 
In 1873 after nineteen years' free competition, the 
returns were : — British, 21,369,167 tons ; Foreign, 
125,130 tons. The chief portion of this increase has 
taken place in the trade hetween Great Britain and 
Ireland, the tonnage entered in that trade having 
been 2,042,146 in 1854, and 8,170,650 tons in 1873 ; 
the tonnage entered in the remaining coasting trade 
was 10,766,444 tons in 1854, and 13,323,647 tons 
in 1873. 

The shipbuilders of the United Kingdom were 
among the most clamorous upholders of the system of 
protection. They imagined that the repeal of the 
navigation laws would destroy their trade, and land 
themselves and their work-people in irretrievable ruin. 
Even in recent years it has been attempted to demon- 
strate the evils of free trade by reference to the decline 
of shipbuilding on the Thames, which had been unduly 
fostered by the era of speculation, which preceded 
1866, and then suddenly collapsed during the long 
c3!itinued panic of that year. It was not, however, 
foreign competition which removed this trade from its 
former seat, but the superior advantages offered by the 
Tyne, the Tees, and the Clyde. The follpwing 
summary of two decennial periods, the first during 
the era of restriction, the second under free trade, 
shows a remarkable increase in this branch of 
industry : — 
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SAILING AND STEAM VESSELS BUILT AND FIKST REGISTERED 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.t 
Ten Tears. Number. Tons. 

18tO-1849 8,954 1,313,S07 " 

1861-1870 11,426 3,376,507 



Increase 2,472 2,061,700 

The existence of the Navigation Laws was insisted 
upon as necessary to maintain our naval supremacy 
at sea ; hence their repeal was opposed upon political, 
as well as upon economic grounds. It was feared that 
our nursery of seamen for the Royal Navy would be 
destroyed if these laws were abrogated, and there were 
supporters of free trade in corn and other commodi- 
ties, who, from, such considerations, opposed free trade 
in shipping'. It is a remarkable fact that the Navi- 
gation Laws were upheld by Adam Smith as a means 
of national defence, although he could not justify 
them as economically sound. Even his clear and 
logical mind failed to perceive that the best defence 
of the country would be found, if the energies of the 
people were emancipated, and he argued that a mono- 
poly of the shipping trade was necessary, in order to 
enable a maritime people to defend themselves. The 
consistent protectionists were as ardent in their 
opposition to the bill repealing these laws as they had 
been to the abolition of the similar restrictions which 
prevented the free importation of food. 

Before the second reading in the Commons of the bill 
repealing the Navigation Laws the Marquis of Granby 
said, " I own I dread this introduction of foreign ships 
into the colonies, and harbours, and ports of this 

t Since 1871 the returns show the number built, yrbether registereil or not. 
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country. It puts me in mind of the introduction 
of the wooden horse of old into the City of Troy." 

Upon the second reading in the Lords, the late Lord 
Brougham, in one of his erratic moods, defended 
the existing laws, and asked, in reference to their 
supposed influence upon our maritime supremacy, 
"are you prepared to abandon a system to which 
you owe so precious a possession, not only the foun- 
dation of your glory, the bulwark of your strength, but 
the protection of your very existence as a nation ? " 
This extract from his speech is a striking illustration 
of the power of a fallacy, even over men of great 
intellect. 

Among seafaring men the measure was regarded 
with the direst apprehension, an example of which 
is to be seen in a petition presented to the House 
of Commons by Viscount Ingestre, signed by 2,800 
seamen, masters, and mates of vessels belonging to 
the port of London. It stated that ' they were loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty, but that, if the Navigation 
Laws were repealed, they feared they would be obliged 
to seek for a livelihood by engaging in the vessels of 
foreign nations, and that, when a war broke out^ they 
might then, perhaps, be in the service of the enemy; 
forgetful of the fact that the United States Marine was 
largely fi.lled by English sailors and that the right 
of search for British seamen had long been a subject of 
hostile debate between the two G-overnments. 

Such were the apprehensions entertained respecting 
that great measure of commercial reform, which 
removed from British shipping the special legislative > 
protection it had so long enjoyed. Experience has 
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proved that the dreaded evil has been a positive 
blessing. The growth of our shipping, the vast exten- 
sion of our dock accommodation, and the creation of 
new ports since the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
prove that the real source of national prosperity lies in 
the energy and enterprise of the people. These work 
most effectively, when unencumbered by special legis- 
lative protection and assistance. 

It now remains to examine the effect of free trade 
legislation upon the interests of the British colonies. 
When the special protective favouritism which they 
had long enjoyed against foreign competitors was 
removed, the probable cQnse5[uences depicted by their 
advocates in the House of Commons were most 
alarming. Because the people of this country were 
about to enjoy the blessing of cheap sugar, Mr. 
Disraeli described the prospects of the colonies by 
asserting that the most magnificent colonial empire in 
the world was drifting amid the breakers. The policy 
which had long prevailed in Downing Street was one 
which provoked chronic discontent. ' Self-government 
was denied to the inhabitants of our dependencies, 
their trade was regulated by the British Parliament, 
and their internal affairs were minutely watched and 
administered from this country. So far as the West 
Indies was concerned this was done, mainly in the 
interest of proprietors resident in England, not in the 
interest of the inhabitants of the colonies. Who can 
wonder that such a system produced discontent, 
disaffection, land rebellion ? 

It was the aim of our tariff, during the protective 
era, to foster certain branches of colonial industry, by 
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giving them a preference over their foreign rivalsj 
•wliile in other cases the home producer was carefully 
guarded against the competition of his colonial fellow 
subjects. As an example, the people of this country 
were not allowed to eat corn, grown in possessions 
which they were taxed to maintain, until it had paid 
a heavy protective duty in favour of the British farmer. 
Viewed in the light of recent experience the colonial 
policy of those days can only he described as one 
which rendered the prosperity of the Colonies an im- 
possibility, and their separation from " the mother 
country an inevitable event. 

The destruction of our Colonial Empire, so confi- 
dently predicted by the protectionists, as the certain 
result of Free Trade, is not apparent in the returns 
of the Board of Trade and of the Customs. In 1840 
the total .exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures to these dependencies was £17,099,006 ; 
in 1850 they reached £19,4.28,891 ; the highest year 
: during that period, except 1850, was the year 1845, 
when they were £18,616,691. In 1860 they reached 
£43,664,835, and in 1873 the amount was £66,328,471. 
In 1856, when the total value of imports and Ex- 
ports was first ascertained, the value was as follows : 
imports, £33,583,311; exports, £28,858,921. In 
1873 the figures were : imports; £81,010,122 ; exports, 
£71,137,707. If we take the two groups which were 
the special objects of legislative protection, the North 
American colonies, which had a monopoly of wood 
and timber, and the West Indies, which were similarly 
favoured in respect to sugar, we shall not find that 
Free Trade has effected their ruin. In 1855 our 
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irn ports from the North American colonies were 
£4,693,065, and our exports to them £3,089,170; in 
1873 the figures were, imports, £11,727,851 ; exports, 
£9,373,776. The returns for the West Indies for 
the same years were as follows :-^1855, imports, 
£5i4i70,212; exports, £1,982,601; 1873, imports, 
£6,475,392; exports, £3,644,615. In both these 
instances the colonies have sent us an increased value 
of their own oomjnodities, and as a natural conse- 
quence there has been a vast addition in the exports 
we have sent them. 

It is no doubt true that our trade with-Australia 
has been largely increased in consequence of the gold 
discoveries which since the year 1848 have attracted 
a considerable population to that part of the world. 
It is, however, impossible to conceive that the im- 
portant business relations that have sprung up be- 
tween those colonies and this country could have 
reached their present growth but for the freedom of 
commercial intercourse which has existed on our part. 
The policy of free importation, which had been in- 
augurated prior to the gold discoveries, has enabled 
us to derive the greatest advantage from them. Eng- 
land has become a mart for colonial and foreign 
produce of every kind, to an extent that would not 
have been possible under a policy of restriction and 
exclusion-. 

If this country had attempted to maintain any such 
policy the result would have been the same in the 
case of Australia, as it was in the case of Canada. 
Distrust would have prevailed ; the attempt to secure 
a monopoly of the trade of those colonies would have 
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been resented ; and increasing commerce would have 
been impossible. It is largely owing to free trade 
that so many of the difficulties which existed in the 
case of other colonies have been absent at the Anti- 
podes, and that the relations of this country with the 
Australian colonists have been devoid of bitterness and 
recrimination. 

If there is any ground of complaint at the present 
time, it exists, not on the part of the colonists, but on 
that of the home taxpayers, who are called upon to 
sustain heavy burdens for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Empire, towards which the colonists 
make no contribution, although they rely on the 
Imperial Government for their defence. Notwith- 
standing this fact the principle of colonial independ- 
ence has been carried to such an extent that, in some 
of our colonies, profeJctive duties are levied for the 
purpose of excluding our manufactures from their 
markets, and endeavouring to foster the growth of 
their own manufactures. This is a position of affairs 
which may very reasonably be objected to by home 
taxpayers, whatever may be their views upon the 
question of protective duties. It is contrary to the 
only principles upon which a permanent union can be 
maintained, and is, in effect, a separatist policy on the 
■part of those who most loudly protest their desire for 
a continuance of union. It has no parallel in history, 
and is as unsound as it is unprecedented. 

It is evident, from the facts already adduced, that, 
during the last thirty years, there has been s. develop- 
ment of trade and commerce in this country, and a 
corresponding growth of manufactures to an extent 
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unapproached at any previous period of our history. 
The gigantic transactions that pass through the Lon- 
don Bankers' Clearing House afford additional evi- 
dence of this fact. In the year 1869 the weekly 
average was £69,263,000 ; in 1870 it was £76,092,788 ; 
and in 1871 it was £92,061,865.* From whatever 
point of view the subject is examined the result is the 
same ;" extensive remissions of taxation have been 
attended by a corresponding increase in the revenue ; 
the foreign trade of the United Kingdom has assumed 
proportions truly marvellous ; vast additions to our 
food supply, collected from all parts of the globe, 
testify to the increased prosperity of the great mass of 
the population; real property of every description has 
been largely augmented in value ; capital has grown 
to such an extent that it constantly overflows the 
boundaries of this country and seeks channels for invest- 
ment in our own colonies and foreign states ; our 
mercantile marine equals that of all other countries 
combined; and our colonies have become more 
prosperous and more thoroughly attached to the 
mother country. The progress of this prosperity, 
traced step by step, showrf that it is owing, not to 
the fostering care of the legislature, but to the 
fact, that legislative interference with trade and 
industry has been, to a very large extent, aban- 
doned. Proliibitions upon foreign trade have ceased 
to exist; no duties are now imposed for protective 
purposes ; a simple revenue tariff is the result of 



' Miacellaneoua Statistios of the Uuitsd Kiugdonl; Pt. VIII. 1873. 
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modern fiscal reforms. It has been shewn clearly, 
in numerous instances, that, although reductions of 
duties are beneficial, the entire repeal of Customs 
duties is most productive of advantage.* The ;prob- 
lem now deserving of consideration by the people of 
this country is the possibility of removing all re- 
maining obstructions upon trade and prosperity^ 
by abolishing the Custom House, and making the 
whole United Kingdom one free port. The aim of a 
sound financial policy should be to levy taxation upon 
the results, not to impede the processes, of trade and 
industry. The modern triumphs of mechanical and 
engineering science, which are our constant boast, 
consist mainly in improving communication and 
lessening the difficulties of time and space. Railways, 
steam vessels, and the electric telegraph, are the instru- 
ments of this mighty change, bringing, as they do, 
the producer and consumer to each other by tho 
shortest road. If we believe that increased facili- 
ties of inter-communication between nation and 
nation are fraught with, advantage to mankind, 
it -must be an absurdity to maintain that great 
hindrance to free intercourse, the Custom House. 
Our own experience? proves the advantages which 
would attend its abolition ; in every instance in which 
even small duties have been repealed, the benefits have 
proved most conclusive. It would, therefore, be a 



* See Mr. Gladstone's Financial Statement of 1861, for an illuBtration of the 
re'speetive effects of increasing, reducing, and abolishing duties. In the Budget 
of 1860 some duties were increased, the result was a decreased importation of 
17i per cent. ; the imports of the 'articles, the duty on which w^s not altered, 
were stationary ; the increase in the importation of articles on which the duty 
was'reluced was 17J_peroeut; and in those on which the duties ware repealed 
there was an increase of 40 i per cent. ' 

Q ' 
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wise proceeding to aim at securing perfect freedom of 
trade, by the abolition of the restrictions which are 
inseparable from the system of levying a revenue by 
means of Customs and Excise. 

It should, moreover, never be forgotten that the 
great instrument by means of vrhich our recent 
national prosperity has been accomplished is direct 
taxation. The Income Tax was first imposed by 
Pitt, as an engine of war ; it was revived by Peel, to 
repair a failing revenue and revive trade and industry. 
The benefits it has conferred upon the nation during 
peace have far outweighed its services in war. It 
has converted a chronic deficiency into a certain 
surplus, has enabled successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to repeal a large mass of perm'cious 
taxation. It has .made the incidence of taxation 
more just than formerly, by compelling from 
wealth a direct contribution to the necessities of the 
State. It no doubt has its disadvantages, but they 
have been far outweighed by the benefits it has con- 
ferred upon the community. Even those who have 
clamoured Jbr its repeal have been partakers of the 
increased wealth and prosperity which it has rendered 
possible. In 1842 it was introduced, in an apologetic 
manner, by Sir Robert Peel, in order to enable him to 
reform the tariff ; in 1845 the results of that reform 
were so apparent, that its renewal was proposed without 
any hesitation and accepted by its former opponents. 
It was then continued till 1853, when Mr. Gladstone 
again renewed it for seven years, in order to secure, 
during that period, a succession of further fiscal re- 
forms, the completion of which was rendered impos- 
sible by the Crimean war. During that war it pro- 
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vided a considerable portion of the additional revenue 
which was necessary for the prosecution of hostilities. 
Upon the return of peace it resumed, at a reduced 
rate, its beneficent mission of developing the resources 
of the country. In 1860 an additional penny enabled 
Mr. Gladstone to carry into effect the important 
and beneficial financial changes which were rendered 
necessary by the French Treaty. . Since that year it 
has provided the means by which many further re- 
forms have been rendered possible. In 1841-2 a 
total gross revenue of £62,000,000 was raised with 
difficulty, in 1873-4 a revenue of £77,000,000 was 
raised with. ease. Eor this result, as well as for a 
reduction of indirect taxation to the amount, in 
round numbers, of £24(,000,000, the country is in- 
debted to the Income Tax. Looking at all these facts 
it must be evident that it would be a most suicidal 
policy for the. people of this country to consent to 
its repeal, without providing a substitute, which 
would place, at least, an equivalent equal burden 
upon the wealth of the country. This tax has one 
great and transcendant merit in comparison with the 
taxes that it has 'replaced ; it does not hinder the 
creation of w^lth, the expansion of trade, nor the 
development of manufacturing industry. It has 
also this signal advantage over indirfect taxation, that 
every penny levied through its' instrumentality is re- 
ceived by the State, and applied to the purposes of 
government, while in the case of Customs and Excise 
a far larger amount is exacted from the taxpayer than 
finds its way into the Exchequer.* The apparent ease 



f See the " Queen's Taxes," chap, xxiv- for the cost of collecting indirect taxes. 
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with which: indirect taxes are collected is a great 
delusion, the burden which they impose upon the 
taxpayer being vastly in excess of the amount they 
raise for the State, while the injurious effects 
which they produce upon trade and industry are 
incalculable. If Chambers of Commerce desire to 
promote the real interest of the mercantile com- 
munity, they can take no wiser course than to 
demand the abolition of all fiscal restraints upon trade. 
With some few exceptions, their efforts have hitherto 
been entirely directed, so far as taxation is concerned, 
to demanding the repeal of the Income Tax, whicli, 
with all its faults, has been the main source of the 
great prosperity which has accrued to British Com- 
merce during the last twenty years. The osten- 
sible payment of a tax upon profits has ap- 
peared to them more onerous than the far heavier 
burden, wlhich, levied in disguise, so as to deceive 
the taxpayer, is placed upon trade and industry by 
duties of Customs and Excise. It is equally the 
interest of owners of real property to secure the aboli- 
tion of these hindrances to the creation and develop- 
ment of wealth. It is clearly proved, by the facts 
previously detailed, that landowners have derived by 
far the largest space of permanent advantage from 
recent fiscal changes. In removing taxation from the 
shoulders of industry and placing it upon wealth, 
owners of property take one of the surest means of 
augmenting to the utmost the value of their posses- 
sions, and at the same time spreading employment, 
prosperity, and contentment throughout every class of 
the community. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ,; n«^> 

MODERN PINANOB A.ND THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The effect of the financial policy of the last thirty 
years upon that namerous section of the community 
which subsists on weekly wages, and is generally 
known under the designation of the working , classes, 
is an enquiry of the utmost importance, UnJer this 
description are included more than two-thirds of the 
entire population of the United Kingdom, and it is 
of little avail that wealth has increased, and that 
the comparatively small number, by whom it is 
enjoyed, are able to live in greater luxury and 
splendour, if there has been no material amelioration 
in the condition of the great mass of the population. 
The true wealth of a nation consists in the prosperity 
and contentment of its people, and its condition must 
be tested, not by the splendour of the few, but by the 
degree of comfort and well-being which exists among 
the many. 

That the position of the working classes of the 
United Kingdom has been greatly improved since the 
removal of restrictive laws upon commerce' is unques- 
tionable. Here and there a Conservative orator may 
be found, who either positively denies the fact or 
expresses a doubt that any improvement' has taken 
place ; in such cases, however, zeal has usually outrun 
discretion, and the only fact made plain has been the 
ignorance or the imprudence of the speaker. Abundant 
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evidence has already been adduced in proof of the 
existence, during the first forty years of the present 
century, of such continued misery and depression, as 
cannot be conceived by working men of the present 
day. It is true there were years when this distress 
was slightly mitigated, but there was no permanent 
improvement, until the restricftive laws by which it 
was created were gradually swept away. The miseries 
of war, with the exception of actual participation in 
conflict, were perpetuated for thirty years after the 
peace of 1815, and the rulers of the country wondered 
that the people were discontented. 

Additional evidence respecting the, disastrous con- 
dition of affairs during this melancholy period can 
hardly be necessary. The following extract, however, 
from a letter written by General Sir Charles Napier,* 
in January, 1840, when in command of the northern 
district," presents so concise a sutnmary of the position 
that it is worthy of'republication in any volume treat- 
ing of this question. He says : — 

" Misery ia running riot through the greatest part of this diBtrict, 
that is to say, through the mnnufactnring parts ; the agricultaral 
'parts suffer less perhaps ; at all events, being less condensed, it is 
less perceptible." 

This picture, although it may appear highly coloured, 
is nevertheless perfectly accurate, and is drawn by a 
competent witness, whose military duties compelled 
him to become acquainted with the condition of the 
whole northern portion of the kingdom. t It was his 

* Life and Oiiinions of General Sir ChorlsB Napior. Vol. ii. 

t See Appendix (or oovroborative eTidonoo collected from the farliamontary 
debates ii$)0D the Coru Laws and upon Natioual Distress. 
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unfortunate task to have to provide against outbreaks 
whicti were the inevitable result of law-created misery 
and starvation. 

The following expression of his opinion as to the 
cause of the disorders then prevalent, and the appro- 
priate remedy, is taken from his secret journal.* It 
is so characteristic of th.e man, and so sound in its 
pralctical wisdom, that it is worthy of being diffused 
among a generation that appears to be ignorant of 
many important events, vitally affecting their own 
social and political well-being, that have occurred 
within living memory. 

" There are queer fellows in this world. Every day I hear the 
same stupid opinioas expressed, and the same demand for what are 
called vigorous measures; that is to say, hanging a dozen men 
called agitators — that is to say, men who differ in opinion from the 
men who demand their death. A pretty mode of governing ! The 
people are discontented because they want food. A few men 
cleverer or bolder than the crowd, either from evil design for their 
own gain, or from honest indignation, or from wisdom, or from some 
other cause, speak aloud what they think will relieve the people, 
and are believed.. These speakers are called demagogues, and your 
vigorous people would hang them. "Well, they are hanged. Are 
the people fed by that ? No ! they become more angry, more 
vindictive, and the peril of the country is greater. Such is the 
result of vigorous measures so called, but which are really idiot 
measures. 'What, then, iff to be done?' says John Donkey, the 
member, the legislator, the statesman ! Why,, feed the people, 
Johnny, and give them votes, short parliaments, ballot — give them 
their rights. Here we are on the eve of an outbreak. What good 
will victory do ? The people beaten in the field will resort to 
assassination and fire, and thus become entirely demoralised' by bad 
government." 



• " Life and Opinions," vol. ii., p. 101. 
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Happily for the country, the wise policy recom- 
mended by the gallant general was at length acted 
upon. The people were fed, or rather were allowed to 
feed themselves ; law-created restraints upon trade, 
which prevented them earning their bread, were re- 
pealed, and, as a natural consequence, the alarming 
condition of affairs disclosed in these extracts ceased 
to exist. The hunger of the people was appeased, 
thejr discontent was removed, and they have since 
obtained, through the peaceful exercise of public 
opinion, the suffrage aud the ballot. The disorders of 
the period of which Sir Charles Napier writes afford a 
forcible contrast to the patience with which the inevi- 
table sufferings of the cotton famine were borne by the 
operatives of Lancashire. In the one case they knew 
that their misery was the creation of the law; in the 
other, that it was beyond the control of the Govern- 
ment. Hence arose their impatience in the one 
instance, and their patience in the other.* 

The effect of the recent growth of wealth upon the 



* The fiscal policy which prevailed for so long a period after the end of the 
French war was a pei-petnation of the evils under which the people snffered 
during its continuance. It was, in fact, a prolongation uf war misery in a time 
of peace. The consequences, both in war and peace, were diEaffecUon to the 
government. In " Jesse's Memoirs oi the Life and Beign of George the Third," 
he narrates that, when the king went in state to open Failiamrnt, on the 29th 
October, 1795, " seditious cries of ' Broad I broad 1 — Peace I peace t — No king ! ' 
assailed the king's ears during the whole of his progress." Hungry stomachs 
were seditious enough to 017 for bread, and the want of bread having been caused 
by war, the people became clnmoi-ous for peace; and as they attributed their 
woes, whether rightly or wrongly, to the influence of the king, they were con- 
verted by hunger into enemies of his- authorily. It was, as Mr, Jesse adds, 
among the more oomfi)rtable alid woU-to-do \\\)\wy and middle classes, who 
Buffered none of the pangs of bunft'cr, that the war cuuliiiutd popular. 
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wages of the working classes, especially in connection 
with the rise of prices that has occurred in respect to 
many articles of consumption, is an inquiry of great 
interest and importance, and although it has been dis- 
cussed upon several recent occasions, it still needs a 
complete investigation. At the commencement of the 
year 1874 an article appeared on this subject from 
the pen of no less an authority than Professor Paw- 
cett,* in which he expresses the opinion that there has 
not been a sufficient rise in the remuneration of labour 
during the last twenty years, to compensate the 
labourers for the increased cost of living, consequent 
upon the rise of price that has taken place in so many 
articles of consumption. It is very difl&cult to arrive 
at an accurate conclusion upon the point, owing to 
the want of statistics sufficiently wide to give a full 
view of the industry of the whole kingdom. The in- 
stances quoted by Professor Pawcett are connected 
with the engineering trade, the Government dockyards, 
and shipbuilding on the Thames. With respect to the 
first there can be no question that this branch of in- 
dustry received a remarkable development during tlie 
period of railway construction, and cannot be quoted 
as a fair example of the average remuneration of 
labour. Between the l«t January, 3844, and the 31st 
December, 1854, more than six thousand miles of rail- 
way were constructed, and the consequent demand for 
locomotives created what may fairly be described as a 
new branch of industry, into which men were gradu- 



* " The effect of an increased production of Wealth on Wages." Fortnightly 
Bevino, January, 1874. 
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ally drafted from other similar employments, at a high 
rate of wages. In the Government dockyards ordinary 
conditions of labour do not apply, permanence and 
certainty of employment equalizing the remuneration 
in good and bad years, while, in the case of ship-build- 
ing on the Thames, wages have declined in conse- 
quence of the competition of the Clyde, the Tyne, and 
the Tees, whose superiority of position in reference to 
coal and iron has given them a great advantage over 
their less favoured rival. It is not, therefore, by any 
means clear that Professor Fawcett's conclusions are 
accurate in respect to the general industries of the 
country. It is necessary to take a wider survey before 
arriving at a positive conclusion upon the subject. 

In a former work the question of wages and prices 
was considered by the author,* both with respect to 
agricultural and manufacturing industry. The period 
of comparison chosen for the former was the year 
1851, when complete statistics were collected for the 
Times newspaper by Mr. Oaird, and the year ' 1861, 
for which returns were published by the Government. 
The facts obtained from these sources showed a con- 
siderable advance in wages during the ten years ending 
1861. With respect to manufactures, the ^years se- 
lected were 1839, when the full influence of the pro- 
tective system \yas experienced, and 1860. From all 
the information then accessible it appeared that, at 
that time, the operatives in the manufacturing districts 
had reaped a double benefit — there was an advance 
in wages, and a decrease in the price of food. 



'Fiscal Logislation, 18-12— 38C5," chnp, xiii. 
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Professor Eawcett refers \o a dijfferent period— -the 
last twenty years — during which time the financial 
policy introduced by Sir ilobert' Peel became really 
eflfeotive in increasing the trade of the United King- 
dom. In 1840 the Exports of British Produce and 
Manufactures were £1 18s. 9rf. per head of the popu- 
lation, in 1852 they were £2 16s. lid. per head, an 
increase during the twelve years of 18s. 2rf. In - 
1873 the same exports were £7 18«. lOd. per head, an 
increase over the year 1852 of £5 Is. lid. per head of 
the population. It is impossible to suppose that this 
vast addition to our exports can have taken place 
without providing greatly increased employment for 
the poople. The growth of trade has far outstripped 
the growth of population. It is no doubt true that 
much of our increased production is owing to the in- 
increase of machinery, which always causes a temporary 
displacement of labour, but, in the long run, by 
cheapening production, consumption is stimulated, 
and the displaced labour is again absorbed. 

It is not,, moreover, in the increased demand for ex- 
isting productions that the full benefit of the results of 
machinery is experienced ; it extends throughout the 
whole circle of trade and industry. , The savings 
effected in the purchase of one class of goods are ex- 
pended in other directions, and, as the wants of men 
increase with their increasing prosperity and civiliza- 
tion, old industries are stimulated and new ones 
created. Channels of employment are thus indefi- 
nitely multiplied, and the resources of the great body 
of the people are increased to an extent that would 
otherwise be impossible. Many comforts, and qven 
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luxuries, are now placed within the reach of working 
men, which were impossible of attainment by their 
forefathers. A forcible illustration of the effect of 
machinery is to be found in the history of the news- 
paper press. The " penny daily " finds employment for 
a far larger number of people, in every department 
of industry connected with its production and dis- 
tribution, than was possible in the days of high priced 
newspapers with their comparatively limited cir- 
culation. 

The same question has also been discusssed by, Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers,* who arrives at the conclusion 
that the operatives, as they are roughly called, have 
bettered their condition^ the demand for their labour 
having been active and progressive, but that the gains 
of labour have been nothing as compared with the 
profits of capital. With respect to agricultural and 
unskilled labour. Professor Rogers is of opinion that 
the economical changes in the English fiscal system, 
unaccompanied, as they have been, with other neces- 
sary internal reforms, have not been equally beneficial. 
He argues that the growth of the railway- system has 
worked disastrously for the peasant, and that, with 
the solitary exception of house rent — though this has 
also risen — the cost of living in country districts has 
doubled within the last thirty years, and that some 
articles of foodj once within the reach of all, are now 
practically unattainable by country people. It is not 
so much that prices have intrinsically risen, as it is 



' Ootden and Political Opinion. Mnomillau & Co., pp. 208-10. 
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that the country is swept of its produce for the towas. 
The latter, moreover, have not benefited as niuch 
as might have been anticipated, the destruction of 
large numbers of working class dwellings, to make 
j"Oom for railways and warehouses, having gr'eatly in- 
creased the rents of such accommodation as can be ob- 
tained by the working class inhabitants of London 
and other large centres of popu]ation. 

It would be reasonable^ to suppose that the vastly 
increased demand for agricultural productions, that 
has arisen in recent years, had stimulated agriculture 
to such an extent, that supplies of foreign food were 
only necessary in order to supplement the unavoidable 
deficiencies of our own soil. Such, however, is not 
the case ; the United Kingdom has become increas- 
ingly dependent upon foreign countries, while its own 
lands are imperfectly cultivated. In the report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords, appointed in the 
session of 1873, to enquire into the question of improve- 
ment of land, it is stated, upon the authority of Mr. 
Bailey Denton, that, out of 20,000,QOO acres requiring 
drainage, only 3,000,000 are as yet drained. ,Mr. 
Caird, another eminent authority on the subject bf 
agriculture, says that only one-fifth of. the improve- 
ments required have been as yet effected. This state- 
ment is corroborated by Mr. Mechi, %ho asserts that 
the land does yield one-fifth of the food it ought to do, 
while the present Earl of Derby, a very cautious man, 
has asserted that the soil of England might be made 
to yield double its present produce. There is a striking 
concurrence of opinion among competent authorities 
as to the necessity of further improvements in agricul- 
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ture ; it becomes, therefore, a serious question for the 
consideration of the people of this country, as to how- 
far the existing tenure of land tends to di&courage the 
investment of capital in its cultivation, and thus 
diminishes our food supply, ani3L lessens the home de- 
mand for the productions of oup manufacturing iij- 
dustry. The discussion of these questions will probably 
open up a new chapter of economic reform, and find a 
work for Parliament not less important than the adop- 
tion of free trade in corn. 

With respect to the general question of wages, Mr. 
John Plummer, a w6ll-known authority upon all sub- 
jects affecting working men, and a close observer of 
the condition of the class from which he has sprung, 
says, in an article on " Work and "Wages at home and 
abroad," which well deserves perusal by both employer 
and employed :* — 

" The rise in the various rates of wages in this country during 
the last five jears has been variously estimated. In some trades it 
has been as high as GO or 60 per cent., and even more, but the 
average rise may be taken at from 20 to 30 per cent., the hours of 
labour being diminished in like proportion." 

A similar opinion was. expressed by Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M J*., in his address as president of the Eco- 
nomy and Trade Section of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, held at Norwich in 1873.t It iswell known 
that Mr. Brassey has paid considerable attention to 
this subject, and he sums up the result of his inquiries 
in the following words : — 

* <■ British Almanack »nd Companion," 1874. 
t " Wages in 1S73.'' Longmans <fe Co. 
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" The great advance of wages is] a conspicuous feature of modern 
English industry, and is obviously due to the rapid growth of the 
general trade ot the country. The long depression following on the 
panic of 186G has been succeeded by a period of unprecedented 
activity in every branch of our export 'trade. The demands upoa> 
the labour market have far exceeded the supply, and the artisan 
and labourer have not been slow to take advantage of a situation 
which afforded to them a brilliant opportunity." 

In a large colliery in wMch Mr. BrUssey has an 
interest, the average rate of wages for all the men 
employed rose from 20s. lid. in 1869, to 36s. 8d. in 
1873. In Northumberland there was a rise during 
the same period of 48 per cent., and iii Durham of 50 
per cent. In the ship-building and engineering trades ^ 
there was also a considerable advance. It is true 
that, during, the last few months, workmen have had 
to submit to reductions, Ihe necessity for which appears 
to be admitted by employed as well as employers. 
Periods of slack trade will recur, but the extended 
market which we have seeured by means of our modern 
fiscal policy renders it exceedingly improbable that 
the excessively low' wages of the protective era will 
again prevail. We pass through seasons of bad trade' 
with much less pressure ,than formerly. It is no 
doubt matter for regret that in times of prosperity the 
Excise return should show so large an increase in the 
consumption of intoxicating drinks, but it may be 
hoped thst with the spread of education and of rational 
amusement there will be an increase of saving and 
providejit habits. 

That the general tendency of wages during the ' 
last thirty years has been upwards cannot be 
seriously questioned. There may be some trades in 
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which no advance has taken place, but these are ex- 
ceptional.* The real question of moment in the dia- 
cassion appears to he, whether the advance in wages 
has been accompanied by such a rise in prices as to 
deprive the working classes of the benefits they would 
otherwise have received. The extraordinary increase 
in the importation and consumption of articles of food 
that has taken place since 1840,t appears to prove 
that the power of the people to purchase the comforts 
of life has been largely augmented. It cannot for one 
moment be imagined that any considerable portion of 
this increase is owing to the increased consumption of 
the upper and middle ranks; its magnitude refutes 
the notion that it has arisen from the growth of popu- 
lation . The only conclusion at which it is possible to 
arrive, from a careful examination of the whole sub- 
ject, is that the great masses of the people are now in 
a much more favourable position than they were 
formerly, and have consequently been able to increase, 
their demands for the necessaries and comforts of 
existence. 

The growth in the consumption of Malt, Spirits, 
and Tobacco, affords evidence of a vast accession 
of prosperity among the working classes. It is no 
doubt true that wine and foreign spirits are more 
largely consumed by the middle and upper classes 



* The want of complete ntntisitiaa as to the general rate of wages throoghont 

• the various trades of the United Kingdom renders it very diffioalt to arrive at an 

exact comparison of the earnings of the working classes at different periods. In 

the few cases in which the author has found it possible, he has collected staUstioa, 

which will be found in the appendix. 

t Bee ante, p. 191, for details respecting the years 1840, 1865, and 1873. 
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than, formerly, but the vast additions that have been 
made to the revenue from British spirits and malt are 
a powerful testimoiiy to the increased resources of 
"working men. The following table shows i;he average 
per head for three distinct periods, each of five years : — 

QUANTITIES RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION PEE HEAD 
OF THE POPULATION. 





TEAEIT ATEEAflE. 








1840-44 


1855-59 


1868-72 


Malt bush. 


137 


1-51 


1-78 


British Spirits gal. 


0-74 


82 


75 


Foreign Spirits „ 


012 


017 


0-27 


Tobacco lbs. 


084 


116 


1-35 



These figures shew a steady increase in Malt, Foreign 
Spirits, and Tobacco, while in British Spirits there is 
an apparent decrease during the third period. An ex- 
amination, of the returns^ however, does not give so 
favourable a result, the consumption of British spirits 
having risen from 0-70 gallons per head in 1868, and 
0-71 in 1869, to 0-74 in 1870, 0-78 in 1871, 0-86 in 
1872, and 0-91 in 1873. The consumption per head 
of malt was 1*73 bushels in 1868, and 1-98 bushels in 
1878; of Foreign spirits 0-28 gallons in 1868, and 
0-32 gallons in 1873 ; and that of tobacco 1-35 lbs. in 
]868, and 1'41 lbs. in 1873. The increase in Foreign 
spirits is mainly owing to the reduction and eq[ualiza- 
tionof the duty, and is to some extent merely apparent, 
not actual, the reduction having materially lessened 
the profits of the smuggler and thus diminished his 
occupation. A portion of the large increase in tobacco 
may probably be accounted for in the same way, that 
article and spirits being frequently "run" together. 
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The Commissioners of Customs, in their late yearly 
reports, have expressed the opinion that smuggling 
has greatly decreased, and, if that be the ease, there 
will naturally be an increase in the quantity of spirits 
and tobacco paying duty, • 

In connection with this question it is interesting to 
compare our expenditure upon Foreign spirits, wine, 
and tobacco, with our expenditure upon imported 
articles of food, and tea, coffee, and sirailiar beverages. 
The value of our imports of the three first named 
articles in 1872 was as follows : — 

Foreign Spirits £2,296,875 

Wine £7,718,848 

Tobacco £2,709,032 



Total £12,724,755 

The value of imported food, tea, coffee, &c., for the 
sq,me year was as follows : — 

Living animals used in food £4,394,850 

Dead meab 6,140,707 

Butter, cheese, eggs, and fish ... ... 11,682,093 

Corn, grain, and meal 51,228,816 

Fruit 5,992,772 

Slice, sago, and potatoes 5,453,252 

Spices 1,247,419 

Sugar and molasses 21,574,679 

Tea, coffee, chicory, and cocoa 18,747,281 



Total £126,461,869 

These figures are exclusive of the duty, which is 
paid upon taxed articles taken out of bond. They 
show very clearly that it is only a small portion of 
our exports which is exchanged for articles to which 
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any exception can be taken, and that the bulk of our 
imports of commodities of domestic consumption are 
the necessaries of existence. 

An examination into the question of prices must 
necessarily commence with that great staple article 
wheat, for Foreign supplies of which, in the shape of 
corn and flour, we paid upwards of £159,000,000 during 
the six years ending 1873. The following table shows 
the average Gazette price of British wheat for each 
year since 1834.* 





s. d. 




B. d. 




s. 


d. 




s. d. 


183i 


46 2 


J 844 


51 3 


1854 


72 


5 


1864 


40 2 


1835 


39 4 


1845 


50 10 


1855 


74 


8 


1865 


41 10 


1836 


48 6 


1846 


54 8 


1866 


69 


2 


1866 


49,11 


1837 


55 10 


1847 


69 9 


1857 


66 


4 


1867 


64 5 


1838 


64 7 


1848 


60 6 


1858 


44 


2 


1868 


63 9 


1839 


70 8 


1849 


44 3 


1869 


43 


9 


1869 


48 .2 


1840 


66 4 


1850 


40 B 


1860 


53 


3 


1870 


46 10 


1841 


64 4 


1851 


38 6 


1<861 


55 


4 


1871 


56 8 


1842 


57 3 


1862 


40 10 


18G2 


55 


5 


1872 


67 


1843 


60 1 


1853 


53 3 


1863. 


44 


9 


1873 


68 8 


Average 


S6s. 3d. 


Average 49b. 4d. 


Average 


56s. lid. 


Average 


52b. 8d. 



It does not appear from these figures that there has 
been any increase in the average price of corn, but the 
contrary. If the years 1854, 1865, and 1856, when 
the disturbing influence of the Crimean war has to be 
taken into account, are excluded, it will be seen that 
there has been a considerable diminution. .These 
figures are corroborated by a statement of prices quoted 
by, Mr. Brassey,t from which it appears that, froni 



* For the first six years see Porter's "Progress "of the Nation." For remainder, 
the Statistical Abstracts. 



t " Work and Wages." p.p. 164 — 165. 
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1849 to 1853 the price of bread varied per lb., Igd. 
to l^d. ; in 1854-55-56 it was respectively 2jd,, 2|^d., 
2^d. ; from 1857 to 1866 it varied from IJd. to l|d. ; 
in 1867-68 it was 2d. and 2jd. ; and in 1869 it fell 
again to l|d. So far as bread-stuflFs are concerned, it 
is clear that there has not been any advance, but 
that, in consequence of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
there has been a vastly augmented supply at a reduc- 
tion in price. 

Another very important article of farinaceous food is 
rice, and, inT;his, the reduction is still more remarkable. 
The price paid at St. Thomas's Hospital in 1842 was 
33s. per cwt., in 1848 17s. to 19s., in 1860 13s. 4d., 
and in 1870 13s. 3d.* The importation for these years 
was, respectively, 652,834 cwts., 1,030,999 cwts., 
1,625,379 cwts,, and 4,176,646 cwts. In the case of 
this article, so valuable where there are families of 
young children, the - advantage conferred upon the 
working classes by free importation is very marked.! 

These additional supplies of farinaceous food have 
been largely made available for the consumption of 
the people through the increased importation of fruit 
and other articles which are used with them by way of 
relish. For instance, the value of currants, figs, and 



•"Journal of the Statistical Society." Vol. 13, and " MiscollaneoM Statistics 
of the United Kingdom." 

t The following are the rates of duty levied upon Eice at different periods. 
Before 1842 .. Foreign 15b. Colonial Is. per owl. 

1842 to 1846 .. „ 6s. „ Gd. „ 

1846 to 1863 .. „ iB. •;, 6d. . 

1858 to 1860 .. „ 4id. „ 41d. „ 

The duty was repealed in 1860. The prices paid at the different periods above- 
named arc a very forcible commentary upon the offocts of protective duties. 
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raisins imported has increased from £930,867 in 1840, 
to £2,964,981 in 1872; eggs, from 96,149,160 in 
number, and £220,342 in value in 1840, to 531,591,720 
in number and. £1,762,600 in value in 1872. In 1840 
we imported 458,631 cwt. of molasses and cane juice, 
valued at £600,949; in 1872 we imported 726,315 
cwts., valued at £387,078.* 

The articles of food in which there has been the 
most maried advance in price are those which cannot 
readily be imported in good condition, such as fresh 
meat, fresh butter, and milk. This advance, however, 
is a proof of increased demand, and affords additional 
evidence of the growth of national prosperity. The 
following statement of the average prices o'f live 
animals in the Metropolitan Cattle Market for the 
years 1842, 1855, and 1870, is compiled from returns 
laid before Parliament by the Board of Trade, t 



Beasts, per Btone of 8 lbs. 



1842 
8. d, 
Inferior .... 3 4i 
Becood class 3 7 
Third class, 

large prime 3 Hi 
Fourth class, 

Scots 4 5i . 

CalTe8,coarBe 4 2 
Small prime 4 9| 

1842. 
s. d. 

Large Hogs 4 4| 



1855 
B. d. 
. 3 6i 
4 Oi 

, 4 6 

4 lOJ , 

4 4i 

5 Of , 



1870 
B. d. 

3 7 

4 4i 

4 111 



4 

2i' 

S 



Sheep, per stone of 8 lbs. 



1842 
s. d. 

Inferior 3 54 

Second class 3 10 
Third class, 
long Wool 4 1^ 
Fourth class. 

South Down 4 
Lambs 5 



Si 
5 



Pias, per stone of 8 lbs. 
1855. 1870. I 
s. d. s. d. I 

I Small neat 
..3 8 .. 4 10 Porkers 



1842. 
s. d. 



1855 
B. d. 

3 7 

4 li 

4 7i, 

6 

6 8 



1855. 
8. d. 



1870 
s. d. 

3 6 

4 2i 



5 Of 



'7i 
10 



1870. 
E. d. 



4 lOf , . 4- 6 . . 5 8i 



* See Eetum " Imports and Exports," No. 469, Sess. 1863, for the figures for 
1810. The quantities of Currants, Figs, and Baisins were 475,963 cwts. in 
1840, and 1,898,118 cwts. in 1872. 



t " Journal of the Statistical Society," vol. 10, p. 350, and 
Statistics," parts 1 and 8. 



' Miscellaneous 
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It appears from these returns that there has, in 
recent years, been an increased demand for first-class 
meat, and a consequent advance in price. In the in- 
ferior qualities there is not any material diflference in 
the prices of 1855 and 1870, both years being slightly 
in advance of the year 1842. 

The prices of dead meat have been regularly pub- 
lisbed [since 1851 in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, from which publication the following table 
has been compiled : — 

THE ArERJGE FRTCES OP MEAT PEB LB. AT THE METROPOLITAN 

MEAT MARKET (BT THE CAEOABE), WITH THE MEAN PRICES, 

FROM SEPTEMBER 1851 TO JUNE 1874. 



. 


QnaiTter eniing 
March 31. 


Qaarter ending 
June 30. 


Qnartei 
Sept 


ending 
.30. 


Qnarter ending 
Dee. 31. 


^ 


Beef. 


Mntton. 


Beef. 


Mntton. 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


1861 


d. d. d. 


d. d. d. 


d. d. d. 


d. d. d. 


d. d. d. 

3 -6 

4 


d. d. d. 

3I-5J 

4i 


d. d. d. 
3 —6 

4 


d.d.d. 

3f-Si 
4J 


1853 


-3}— 5 
41 


V' 


3i-44 
4 


3I-5J 
4i 


H-5 


4 —6 
5 


8 —5 
4 


4i-6j 
6i 


1853 


*2 


41-6, 


'5^' 


5 — fij 

5| 


4i— 6 


6-7i 
6i 


4-6, 
6 


4J-7 

6* 


1854 


4i-6i 

5i 


4i— 7 
6f 


61 


4S-6f 
6| 


4J-6S 
6i 


6 -7 
6 


4i-6i 


6 —7 
6 


18^5 


%'■ 


4|-6^ 
6« 


V^ 


4j-6i 
5| 


6 — 6S 

5i 


5 -7 
6 


44-6} 


4«-6i 
5J 


1856 


V 


V* 


V* 


6 — 6i 

65 


4i-6i 
6J 


5 -7 
6 


8i-6f 


4J-6J 

64 


1857 


4J-6J 
6« 


5i-7, 


68 


4J-6i 
51 


4i-6i 
6* 


44-7 
6i 


41--61 
5* 


4i-7 
5i 


1858 


4}-6i 
6i 


4i-7 
6J 


4i-6 


4l-6i 
5i 


44-6i 
5i 


44-61 

H 


4 —61 


4i-6} 
H 
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THE AVEEAGE PRICES, &o.- 


■Coniitmed 


■ 




i 


Qaarter ending 
March 31. 


Qaarter ending 
June 30. 


Quarter ending 
■ Sept. 30. 


Quarter ending 
Dec. 31. 


^ 


Besf. 1 Mutton. 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


1859 


d. d. d. 

45-65 

5| 


d. d. d. 

4i-7 

51 


d. d.d. 

4f-6i 

5J 


d. d. d. 

5 -7 

6 


d, d. d. 

4i-6i 

5i 


d. d. d. 

4|-6| 

5i 


d. d. d. 

4 -61 
Bi ■ 


a(. d. d. 
44-6, 


1860 


3J-6i 


4i-6| 
5| 


.4y, 


5i-74 
6| 


4-i— 7 


. 6| 


3i-6i 

4i 


4f-6j 


1861 


4 -6i 


. 5j-7i 
61 


'^^5-/^ 


5Wi 
6i 


4i-6J 


41-7 
5f 


4 — 6i 
. 5i 


.,^-61 


1862 


4-6J 

6^ 


44-6i 
58 


4 —6 
5 


5 —7 
6 - 


44-64 

51 


51^7 
6i 


4-61 

5J 


51-61 


1863 


4 —61 
H 


5 -7 
6 


4j-6i 
5i 


5f - 


, 4i-6l 
51 


4J-6f 
6i 


4 —61 

5i 


5 —7 

6 


1864 


.i-6i 


54-7" 
6i 


5J 


5i-7 
6i 


4J-6i 
5i 


54-7 
61 


4i-7 
5f 


51-71 
61 


1865 


4i-7 
5| 


SJ-7J 
6i 


4t-6r 
5i 


' 6i-8i 

71 


44-7 
54 


6i-8i 
74 


41-7 
5f 


B|-8i 
■ 6i 


1866 


4i™6J- 


54-7i 
6i ■- 


4|-7 
51 


5i^8i 
7 


51-71 
6i 


54-8i 
61 


4|— 7 
5J 


5i-74 
6f 


1867 


41-7 

51 


5 -7i 
6i 


4J-6f 
5| 


5i-7J 
6i , 


4I-6J 
,5i 


6 —7 
6. 


4i-6| 

5f 


4l-6i 
5i 


1868 


V^ 


4i-6i 
51 




4J-7 

5J 


44-61 
51 


'4«-6i 

51 


4i-7- 
6* 


4i-6j 
5| 


1869 


4f-7i 
6 


4j-7i 
6i 


^V* 


5— 7i 
63 


4i-7i 
6i 


5i— 74 
6| 


;4i-7| 


9-74 
6i- 


1870 


4^7 
5f 


5i-7i 
6i 


*V* 
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6i 


4i— 71 
6 


51—8 
68 


5 -7* 
6f 


5i— 8 


1871 


5 -71 
6f 


Si-7i 


5}-7f 
6i , 


'5i-8i 
7 


5V— 8 
6f 


5}-9 

n 


5-7i 
6f 


5i-8i 
6^ 


1872 


6i 


52-8i 
7i 


5i-7i 
6f 


6 — 8i 

7S 


51-8 
6f 


6i-9i 


•5i-S - 
6i 


6 —84 
71 


1873 


5i-8 
6i 


6i-9' 

74 


6 — 8f 
7f 


6}-94 
84 
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7i r 
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6} 


51-8, 


1874 


3i-8i' 
61 


5i-8J 
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The following are the prices paid at St. Thomas's 
Hospital :* — 



BEM'. MtJTTON. 

Per Stone of 8 ^bs. 
Lad; Dny. Mioha. Lady Day. Michs. 



1812 
1845 
1848 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 



d. 
4 . 
8 . 
. 
2 , 
, 
2 
9 
11 
3 
2 
2 



d. 
.8 . 
.34. 
.34. 
.38. 
.86. 
.32, 
.29. 
.33 
.34 
..3 2 
..34 



d. 

8 

4 

8 

2 


10 

4 

4 

f 
6 



B. d. 



4 


8 
8 
8 
4 
7 

f 
8 



Beef. Mdttoh. 

Per Stone of 8 lbs. 
Lady Day. Michs. Lady Day. Hishs. 



1863 , 

1864 . 

1865 , 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 



d. 
4 . 
6 . 
6 . 
6 . 
6 . 
6 . 
i . 
4 . 
4 

4 . 
4 



d. 

3 4 . 

3 6 . 

3 6 . 

3 6, 

8 6. 
.34, 
,34. 
,34. 
.34. 
.34, 
. 3 4 



d. 
8 


4 

8 



4 
8 



B. d. 



5 8 

6 8 



The above prices are for meat of uniform quality. 
The information collected by Mr. Brassey, and pub- 
lished in his volume on " "Work and Wages," shows a 
considerable advance since 1852 in the retail price of 
meat. The following are the figures for the first and 
last four years, for which he gives the prices : — 

V unoN, per lb. 
d. d. 

8 8i 

7i 74 

7^ 7 

Bi 9 



Beef, per lb. 

d. 
1849 7 


Motion, 


per 


lb. 
d. 

:^6^ 

. 6 
. 6 


Beef, per lb 
1866 


1850 6 

1851 6 

1852 6 




... 


1867 

1868 

1869 



In estimating the efiect of this rise in the price of 
beef and mutton upon the condition of the working 
classes, it is necessary to enquire into their consump- 
tion of this class of food when prices were lower than 
they are at the present time. If it be true, as stated 
by a writer upon agricultural subjects, that in 1848, 



* "Journal of the Stati^tioal Sooiely," Vol.13, p. 215, and ," Misoellaneons 
StatlstioB of the United Kingdom." The prices of the last three years have 
been kindly supplied by the Steward at the Hospital. 
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•when the policy, of protecting agriculture against 
foreign corn finally disappeared, the great bjilk of the 
people had ceased to know anything of butcher's meat, 
except as an occasional Sunday luxury,* the advanced 
price has not so much, affected those who live by 
manual labour, as it has the mercantile and trading 
classes. That a considerable portion of the working 
classes have, at times, had to put up with a very 
scanty supply of animal food, all the evidence that 
can.be collected on the subject appears to demonstrate. 
In an article on Wages and Prices, which appeared in 
the " British Almanack and Companion " for 1834, 
two examples are given of working class expenditure : 
one, that of a man his wife and five children, the 
total earnings were 25s. per week, and there was ex- 
pended during the week, for bacon, l^lb., 9d., and. 
for flesh-meat, on Sunday, about a pound, 7d. ; the 
other was that of a man, his wife and six children, 
employed in agriculture, and earning 13s. 6d. per 
week, of which 13s. 3d. was expended with the grocer, 
leaving nothing for clothing, rent, or schooling, or as 
a provision against accidents or illness. The week's 
expenditure on meat in the last ca.se 'was two pounds 
of bacon, Is. 4d. A new source of supply has, more- 
over, been opened out, in our own colonies and other 
great meat-producing countries, from which we im- 
ported, in 1869, when, according to, Mr. Brassey's 
figures, beef was 8^d. per lb-, 229,223 cwts. of beef, 
the wholesale price of which, upon importation, was 



* " Our Daily Food, its Price and Sonroes of Supply." By James Caird. 
Longman & Co. 
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under 4id. per lb. It is [true that this commodity ia 
not yet appreciated by the working classes, as it 
requires more knowledge of cookery than they usually 
possess, but it is to be hoped that, in time, it will be 
found a valuable addition to their food supply, and 
there can be no doubt that it is far more wholesome 
than much of the cheap butcher's meat which is sold 
in the poorer quarters of the metropolis. The princi- 
pal article in the shape of animal food consumed by 
the labouring classes is baicon ; it is their relish for.the 
bread which necessarily forms the staple of their food. 
In 1840 we supplemented our home supply by an 
importation of 6,180 cwts. of bacon and bams, valued 
at £14,657, or £2 7s. 5d. per cwt., upon which there 
was a duty of £1 8s. per cwt., making the total whole- 
sale price £3 15s. 6d., and adding to the price of all 
home-grown bacon. In 1872 we imported, free of 
duty, 2,001,855 cwts., value £4,188,981, or £2 Is. lOd. 
per cwt. These facts speak for themselves and prove 
that, so far as this article is concerned, the comforts of 
the people have been largely increased by recent 
legislation. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable importations that 
have taken place in cheese and butter since the repeal 
of the duty on these articles, there has been a con- 
siderable advance in their price ; while, on the other 
hand, there has been a decrease in sugar. The follow- 
ing table shows the prices paid in two large public 
establishments for the years 1855 and 1870.* 



* Mieoellanoona Statistios, pp. 1 anil 8. Tho prices at St. Thomas's Hospital 
for 1R73 wcru Huttor £7 23. Id,, ami SiiRar £1 15s. 3<1. per owt. 
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Bethlehem Hospital. St. Thomas's flospital. 

1855. 1870. 1855. 1870. 

£ s.- d. £ s. d. £, s. d. £ s. d. 

Cheese, per cwt. 3 10 3 16 ... No return. 

Butter, „ 5 3 6 2 ... 5 8 2 6 15 9 

Sugar, „ No return. ... 2 2 3 1 16 3 

As the articles consumed in these establishments 
are of uniform quality, they afford. a very accurate test 
of prices at different periods. According to the table 
in Mr. Brassey's " Work and Wages," the retail price 
of sugar had been reduced from 5;|d. per lb, in 1849, to 
4^d. per lb. in 1869. There had also been a large 
diminution in the price of tea and coffee — the rates of 
which, according to the same authority, have been 
reduced as follows: Tea, from 5s. per lb. in 1849, to 
3s. 6d. per lb. in 1869, and coffee from Is. 6d. per lb. 
in 1849, to Is. 4d. per lb. in 1869. 

In the case of tea the price quoted by Mr. Brassey 
appears to be considerably in excess of the average 
paid by the working classes. Mr. Dudley Baxter, in 
his work on Taxatiop, bases his calculation as to the 
value of tea consumed in 1867, upon an average price 
of 2s. 8d. per pound, and this is in all probability 
more accurate for 1869 than 3s. 6d. Prom recent 
enquiries in London and Manchester, which are em- 
bodied in the following tables of prices, it is certaili 
that the average price paid at the present time is much 
below the amount stated by Mr. Brassey's informant 
as the price in 1869, and although his infonnation is 
no doubt correct as far as regards the price charged 
at his own shop, the locality of which is not stated, it 
is wide of *he mark as respects London, Manchester, 
and, it may fairly be presumed, other large centres of 
population. 
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The researclies of that ahle and pains-taking statis- 
tician, the late Mr. G. R. Porter, .afford a means of 
comparing the prices now paid by the working classes 
of London for the principal articles of food, other 
than bread and meat, consumed by them. The figures 
which he published in 1848 and the present prices, 
as ascertained by careful enquiry, in the month of 
December, 1874, are shown in the table on the fol- 
lowing page. It contains the prices charged, in five 
populous districts of London, at shops mainly patron- 
ized by the working classes, and at five co-operative 
stores which are mainly conducted by working men. 
It will be seen from an examination of these returns 
that there is a great reduction in the price of foreign 
and colonial produce, while articles produced at home, 
such as butter and cheese, show a marked advance, 
notwithstanding the abolition of the protective duties, 
which were formerly maintained in order to secure 
high prices for the British farmer. There cannot, 
moreover, be a more powerful testimony to the ad- 
vantages of free trade than a comparison of the prices 
now paid for tea, sugar, and similar articles, formerly 
subject to heavy and protective duties, with the 
prices that were paid for them when the protective 
system was in fuU operation. In those days tea and 
sugar were the luxuries of the few, now they are the 
comforts of the many. It is not, however, only in 
this fact that the chief benefits of the free trade policy 
are experienced, the increased demand for such com- 
modities as are produced in tropical climates leads to 
a vast development of commercial intercourse, and 
opens markets for our manufactures, which widely 
extend the area of employment for both our capital 
and labour. 
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A valuable contribution to the history of prices, in 
connection with the expenditure of the working classes, 
is to be found in a paper, contributed in 1841 to the 
meeting of the British Association, by Mr. 'William 
Nield, Mayor of Manchester. The information which 
he collected appears in the following table wiUi the 
results of careful enquires, made during the month of 
January by a friend of the author, who has taken 
great pains to ascertain the prices now paid by the 
working classes of Manchester. 

RETAIL PRICES IN MANCHESTER. 

The years 1836 and 1841 are taken from a paper on the iaoome and ezpenditnre 
of the Working classes in Manchester, published in the journal of the Sta- 
tistioal Society, vol. iv. The year 1875, from personal enquiry, oolnnm 1 
represents the results of enqoiries at a dozen shops, column 2 is from 
another trustworthy source ; 4s. 3d. is given as the average rent. 



1836. 



1841. 



1. 



1875. 



Bent, Cottage Property 
Flour, per doz. lbs. . . 

Meat, per lb 

Bacon „ 

Oatmeal, per peck of > 

10 lbs i 

Butter, per lb 

Milk, per pint 

PotatoflB, per 20 lbs. . . 

Tea, per lb 

Coffee „ 

Sugar „ 

Treacle 

Tobacco, per o? 

Soap, per lb 

Candles, 8 per lb dips 

Salt, .per 4 lbs 

Coals, per cwt 



5/- 

1/8, 1/9, 1/10 

i\i. to 5d. 

4|d. to 5d. 

V- 

9d. to lOd. 

Hd. 
7d. to 8d. 

6/- 
1/8 to 2/- 
5^d. to 6d. 
2icl. 
2U- 
6d. 
6|d. 
Id. 
7d. 



4/- 
2/4 to 2/7 
8d. to 8id. 

7d. 

1/4 

1/- to 1/1 

lid. 
lid. to Is. 

6/- 

2/- 
8d. to 9^d. 

a^d. 

2id. 

6d. 

6i-d. 

Id. 

7d. 



5/- to 7/. 

2/ to 2/3 
lOd. to lid. 
7d. to lOd. 

2/- 

1/3 to 1/6 

2d. 
lOd. to 16d. 

3/- 
1/4 to 1/8 
3d. to 5d. 
2d. to 2Jd. 

8d. 
8d. to 5d. 

6d. 

Id. 

1/- 



4/3 

1/7 to 2/- 

lOid. to lid. 

8d. to 9d. 

1/7 to 1/10 

1/3 to 1/6 

Ifd. 

1/- to 1/3 

2/8 to 4/- 

1/8 
2id. to 6d. 
2d. to 3d. 

3d. 
3d. to 4id. 

5d. 

lA 



2, 



It will be seen that this table fully corroborates, in 
its main features, the information obtained in London. 
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The years 1836 and 1841 were selected by Mr. Nield 
for the purpose of comparing the wages and expendi- 
ture of the working classes of Manchester during 
periods of activity and stagnation in the cotton 
manufacture. The gleam, of prosperity, which was 
enjoyed in 1836, soon yanished, and the long period of 
renewed depression, which commenced in 1837, was 
unrelieved by any gleam of hope, until the inauguration 
of the new fiscal policy in 1842. 

The true state of the case, with respect to the 
comparative prices of articles of food, during the last 
thirty yeafs, appears to be that there has been a 
reduction in the prices of wheat, bread, rice, tea, 
sugar, and coffee, and that the great increase has taken 
place in be^, mutton, butter, and cheese. At the same 
time, the supply of animal food has been largely sup- 
plemented by the importation of preserved meats, 
which afford very wholesome nourishment at a mode- 
rate price. The vast importations of food which now 
take place, year by year, speak, moreover, of a large 
accession of general prosperity; and it cannot be 
doubted that the condition of the working classes has 
much improyed in recent years. A rise of prices in 
one direction has been attended by a reduction in 
another ; and the money rate of wages, though in 
some instances stationary, has, upon the whole, con- 
siderably advanced. It is true that in the metropolis 
there has been a large addition to the rent of dwellings 
occupied by the poorer classes, owing, probably, in 
some degree, to the increase of local taxation. The 
heavy pressure of the rates upon the poorer London 
parishes is one of the consequences of that separation 
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of classes which is a feature of modern society, that 
has caused certain localities to be appropriatad by the 
wealthy, while others are exclusively inhabited by the 
poor. This is a phenomenon of recent civilization 
which deserves the early attention of the Legislature, 
with a view to an equitable re-adjustment of local 
burdens. The increase of rent paid by the working 
classes in London is estimated at jfrom twenty to thirty 
per cent., chiefly owing to the growth of local taxa- 
tion,* though it has arisen in part from the extensive 
clearances that have been made, in order to provide 
accommodation for railways and for the necessities of 
that growing commerce, which has so largely aug- 
mented the wealth of the landowner and the capitalist. 
A writer in the Economist newspaper, commenting 
upon Mr. Eawcett's argument that the progress of the 
working classes has not been in proportion to the in- 
creased wealth of the country, contends that this dis- 
advantage is a consequence of their want of frugality. 
" The capitalists," says the writer, ?• have saved, and, 
therefore, have increased wealth ; the working classes 
have not saved, and therefore have not derived an 
equal advantage." This is a very simple and easy way 
of putting the casq, but it is not, by any means, con- 
clusive. It is very doubtful whether the increased 
wealth of moder;a times is mainly owing to increased 
frugality on the part of the manufacturing and trading 
classes. Appearances do not countenance the theory. 
The old frugal merchant who resided at his place of 



• Brassey's " Work and Wages," p. 106. 
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business has disappeared, and although this is no doubt 
a necessity, the general style of living among the trading 
classes is, also in other respects, more costly and ex- 
travagant than formerly. It is rather to the in- 
creased facilities for the employment of capital, that 
have been created by the removal of restraints upon 
exchange, than to the frugality of those who are 
engaged in trade, that we owe the great development 
of prosperity that has signalised the last twenty years. 
It is a comparatively easy task to contrast the habits 
of capitalists and working men, and to allege, without 
adducing, evidence in support of the theory, that the 
former are thrifty and the latter extravagant, but 
assertions of this kind do not dispose of th» question 
raised by Professor Tawcett. Neither do they disprove 
the fact that the working classes have derived much 
less advantage from recent financial changes than the 
capitalist, the merchant, the manufacturer, and the 
landowner. 

The extravagance of the working classes is a favourite 
topic of declamation amongst a certain class of writers, 
who lose no opportunity of denouncing the conduct, 
both political and social, of the great mass of their 
fellow countrymen. If their remonstrances were 
written with a view of promoting aifiendment, and in 
B, kindly and charitable spirit, there would be no 
reason to complain ; of this, however, there is not much 
evidence. It is, moreover, the working classes exclu- 
sively who are thus censured. The vices and extrava- 
gances of the rich are rarely the subject of comment, 
while the evil doings of working men are constantly 
paraded before the public eye. It is no doubt true 
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that there is much useless, and even pernicious, ex- 
penditure on the part of the wage-receiving classes, 
but this is a fault from which other sections of the 
community are by no means free. At the same time 
there is a large and growing number of the working 
classes who have investments, frequently the result of 
a degree of self-denial of which other classes have no 
practical experience, in savings banks, industrial and 
provident societies, and similar institutions. These 
various means of accumulation are now assuming 
dimensions which promise most important results as 
respects the future condition of the mass of the 
population. 

Among the earliest institutions of the kind were 
savings banks, the increased capital of which affords 
evidence of a vast accession of prosperity among the 
classes by whom they are patronized In 1841 the 
total capital of these banks was £24, 474, 689 ; in 1873 
it reached £40,500,135 in banks under the manage- 
ment of trustees, and £21,167,749 in the post-ofl&ce 
savings banks, making the total for that year 
£61,667,884; an increase over the year 1841 of 
£37,193,195, or nearly 150 per cent, in thirty-two 
years. 

Savings banks are not, moreover, the only, or even 
the chief, means of investment open to the working 
classes. Within a very few years the growth of co- 
operative societies has afforded them the threefold 
advantage of securing good food at reasonable prices, 
a safe investment for their capital, and the means of 
providing libraries and reading rooms, which in some 
instances rival those of West-end London Clubs. 
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According to the latest return,* the capital invested in 
these societies, and the amount received for goods for 
the year 1873, was as follows : — 





MemberE 


Share Capital 


Loans. 


Received for 
Goods 


England and Wales. . . 
Scotland 


340,930 
46,371 


£3.334,104 
235,858 


£431,808 
«4,932 


£13,651,127 
1,965,226 




Total Great Britain... 


387,301 £3,569,962 


£496,740 


£15,616,363 



The returns for Ireland are very imperfect, and afford 
no evidence of material progress haviag been made in 
this movement in that portion of the United Kingdom. 

The great advance that, during the last two or three 
years, has taken place in the price of coal has led to 
the establishment of co-operative societies for the 
supply of this necessary of life to the consumers of the 
metropolis. In the table of prices from Manchester,'' 
it will be seen that the working classes are now paying 
a shilling a cwt. for coals, while the price in 1836 and 
1841 was only sevenpence. That the advance is quite 
recent is shewn by the following figures taken from 
the mining statistics collected by Mr. Hunt, the keeper 
of mining records, and published in the Statistical 
Abstract of the United Kingdom ; — 





Quantity of 


Estimated 
valne at the 


Average 
of 


Year. 


coal 
produced. 


^lace of 
production. 


Estimated 

^alue. 

per ton. 




Tons.- 


£ 


s.- d. 


1855 . 


.. 61,453,079 .. 


. 16,113,267 


..5 2 


1860 . 


.. 80,042,698 .. 


. 20,010,674 


.. 4 11 


1865 . 


.. 98,150,587 .. 


. 24,537,646 


.. 4 ]1 


1870 . 


.. 110,431,192 .. 


. 27,607,798 


..5 


1871 . 


.. 117,352,028 .. 


. 35,205,608 . 


.. 5 11 


1872 . 


.. 123,497,316 .. 


. 46,311,143 . 


..7 5 



• Industrial and Provident (Co-operative Societies), 1873. Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 363, Session 1874. 
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The above prices, it must be remembered, include 
coal of every description, much of which is quite un- 
fitted for domestic consumption. Between the small 
ooal, which in ordinary years is allowed to accumulate 
on the bank, and the best house coal, there is a very 
wide range of quality. The prices paid at St. Thomas's 
Hospital for the following selected years have been 
kindly supplied by the Steward, 

Per ton. Per ton. 

1850 188. 6d. ... 1870 IBs, 6d. 

1855 21s. 6d. ... 1871 19b. 9d. 

1860 19s. Od. ... 1872 21a. 4d. 

1865 21b. 2d. ... 1873 298. .3d. 

These prices, moreover, are those paid by a large 
establishment, which can avail itself of the best markets. 
In the case of the poor, the recent extraordinary rise in 
price must have operated with great severity ; when 
coal has been selling .at 45s. per ton to consumers who 
can purchase by the ton, what has been the price paid 
by the small consumer who has neither the means to 
purchase that quantity nor the place to put it in if he 
did ? The habit of buying small quantities may be, as 
Mr. Baxter asserts, a weakness of the working classes, 
but in this instance, at all events, it is a weakness which 
is inevitable, but may perhaps be mitigated by the 
application of the principle of co-operation to the 
supply of this important commodity. 

Building Societies are another favourite form of 
investment among artizans. In Birmingham the 
number of working men who are the owners of their 
own dwellings is very considerable. It is difficult to 
obtain accurate information of the number and capital 
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of these societies, owing to the incompleteness of the 

published returns. In the second report of the 

Priendly Societies' Commission the total number in 

England and Wales in 1869 was estimated at 2,000, 

with 800,000 members. The Building -Societies' 

Protection Association gave the following statistics 

respecting the 124 Societies connected with that 

organization i — 

Amount to credit of investing members .., ... ... j64,939,770 

Balance due by the Societies on Loans and Deposits ... 3,178,651 

Entire Assets ... ' 8,696,727 

Balance due to the Societies on Mortgage Advances ... 8,222,045 
Amount received during the financial year ... ... 5,630,365 

The report states in respect to these returnSj that, 
as they include most of the important societies, they do 
not afford a satisfactory basis for an average generally 
applicable to all. It then adds : 

" If, however, as a mere estimate we suppose these 124 societiep, 
forming about one-sixteenth of the total estimated number, to do 
one-half the business of the country we shall have a group of bodies 
with a subscribed capital of over £9,000,000, a loan and deposit 
capital of over £6,000,000, over £17,000,000 total assets, having 
over £16,000,000 advanced on mortgage, and an income of over 
£11,000,000." 

The above paragraph refers exclusively to England 
and Wales. The following are the figures given in the 
same report for Scotland and Ireland. 

Scotland. Ireland, 

Amount to credit of investing members £823,282 £119,981 

Balance due by Societies on loans and 

deposits 474,916 147„139 

Balance due' to Societies on mortgage 

advances 1,285,923 644,820 

Subscriptions received during the financial 

year \... 119,193 20,230 
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It has been alleged that building societies have been 
materially changed in character, and have become, to 
a large extent, middle class institutions. This charge 
was investigated- by the Commissioners on Eriendly 
Societies, who record their conviction that these socie- 
ties do still carry on their dealings with the working 
class, or with a class but slightly superior in station. 

In addition to the three distinctive classes of in- 
stitutions already referred to — savings banks, co- 
operative societies, and building societies — there are 
numerous other organizations for the benefit of work- 
ing men, originated and conducted by themselves. 
The great Friendly Societies, such as the Foresters, 
Odd Fellows, and kindred bodies, have extensive rami- 
fications throughout the whole of the United Eing- 
dom. Most of the trade societies • have sick and 
benefit funds attached to them. Then there are local 
provident si#k and burial societies, all of which en- 
courage thrift-among the working classes. 

The imperfect nature of the returns laid before 
Parliament render it impossible to obtain accurate 
information* as to tl^ie number of members, or the 
funds, of these various organizations. Many of them 
make no return, and others give very few details of 
their position. An approximate calculation is, there- 
fore, all that can be hoped for. Mr. George Potter, 
whose position in connection with trade and other 
working-class movements affords him peculiar facili- 
ties for getting at the facts, gave an e&timate of their 
position in a paper on "Provident Societies and 
Legislative Interference," read at the recent Social 
Science Congress at Qla-.gow, With respect to the 
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class of societies providing against sickness and death, 
he adopts Sir Stafford Northcote's estimate, which 
fixes the number of members at about 4,X)00,000, and 
the funds under the management of these societies at 
about £12,000,000 sterling. Under this head he in- 
cludes the ordinary old burial societies, local sick and 
burial societies, the large collecting societies, such as 
the Prudential and the Liver, and the secret orders, 
including the Odd Fellows, Foresters, Druids,' and 
kindred associations. His estimates of the numbers of 
members and the funds of the building and co-opera- 
tive societies do not differ materially from the returns 
already published in this chapter. 

The information which Mr. Potter is able to supply 
respecting the operations of trade societies is em- 
bodied in the following extract from his paper :— 

" If we turn our attention for a moment to trades societies, at 
the very lowest we may state that 1,200,000 members belong to 
these. Here there are no infant members, and comparatively few 
women. Taking the whole of these they are rightly described as 
" men," and in their totality they represent a very large and im- 
portant section of the British public. Many of the smaller societies 
confine their attention to what may be called trade purposes ex- 
clusively ; many add to these small provident benefits in case of 
sickness and death. The larger societies, however, such as the 
Amalgamated Engineers with 45,000 members, the Iron Founders, 
Carpenters and Joiners, a,nd Stonemasons, with about 42,00O_mem- 
bers, each have complete organizations extending over the kingdom, 
in which, provision is made for travelling in search of employment, 
payment when out of work, compensation in case of accident, and 
superannuation in old age. The coal and ironworkers cannot ' 
count fewer in union than 300,000 men, but as these industries are 
of comparatively recent dievelopment, their unions are as yet not so 
complete iii their arrangements as in a short time they are certain 
to become. Still, even in these trades wonderful progress has been 
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made in adding proTident to trades benefits. Sickness and death, 
and accident are provided for in most of them, and in some, super- 
annuation is added, as well as provision for widows and orphans. 
Time is alone needed to make all this a vast net-work of provident 
arrangement, by which most of the worst evils of the working man's 
situation will be met and overcome. It is sometimes insisted on 
that the benefits held out by the trades societies to their members 
can only be continued for a time Actuaries have proved this. In 
this matter, howpver, the calculations of the actuaries have not 
turned out to be correcf. The great trades associations have always 
met their obligations to their members, and with the power of levy 
which they possess, they are not likely to fail in this in the future. 
They know their own business, and they do it very well in their 
own way, with less internal disagreement, and less chance of ship- 
wreck through fraud, bad faith, or bad business tact than any other 
set of societies in the kingdom, whatever their object or by whom- 
soever worked." 

It is evident from the facts already adduced that 
there has been in recent years a very noteworthy de- 
velopment of societies having for their object the 
encouragement of provident habits among the working 
classes, and it is a gratifying circumstance that the 
most successful and beneficial of these societies, those 
connected with the co-operative movement, have been 
organised and managed by working men themselves. 
The remarkable growth of such associations during 
recent' years is, as Mr. Potter points out in his paper, 
a proof of the social advancement of the great body 
of the population. The bulk of the provident institu- 
tions now existing are a new growth, and their simple 
existence settles the question as to the improved habits 
and circumstances of the working classes. 

There can, indeed, be no question that artizans and 
workpeople generally have benefited in many ways 
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from the modern extension of trade and manufactures. 
A mere comparison of the rate of wages at different 
times does not show the full advantage that has been 
conferred upon them. Employment has been more 
certain and continuous. The extension of markets for 
the produce of our industry has prevented the con- 
stant recurrence of long periods of depression, such as 
were not unfrequent during the era of restricted com- 
merce. The hours of labour have been materially 
reduced, so that more time is afforded for moral 
and intellectual culture. Working men's clubs, free 
libraries, and reading rooms, are now supplying the 
means of rational amusement and of advancement in 
learning. Abundant evidence as to these facts have 
been collected from authentic sources by Messrs. J. M. 
Ludlow and Lloyd Jones, and is published in a small 
volume, which those who are interested in the condition 
of our working population will do well to study.* 

it is to be deplored that, along with so much that 
is encouraging a large substratuin of pauperism still 
exists, upon which it seems very diifficult to make any 
serious impression. That the sum of £8,000,000 
should be expended in the relief of pauperism in Eng- 
land and Wales alone in one year, and that it has 
been possible in any recent year for upwards of 
1,000,000 persons to have received relief upon a single 
day, cannot be regarded with satisfaction. It has, 
however, been proved that this has resulted to a 
considerable extent from a congestion of labour, and 



• The Progress of the Working Class, 1832—1867." Alex. Strahan, London, 

X867. 
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that while in some parts of the kingdom there has 
been lack of employment, in others there has been a 
dearth of workmen. In some cases it is also to be 
feared that increased wages have led to increased 
extravagance, and that large earnings have been 
squandered in an unprofitable and demoralizing man- 
ner. It is true that this is not a phenomenon peculiar 
to any one class, but it is none the less deplorable, 
and is the cause of a very large proportion of the 
pauperism which disgraces our large cities and towns. 
That the evil is not 'increasing is shown by the fact 
that in 1871, the highest recent year, the increase of 
pauperism over the year 1849 was only 15 per cent., 
while the increase of population was 29 per cent. ; on 
the 1st of January, 1874,, the total number receiving 
relief was less by 105,138 than on the same day of 
the year 1849. The following are the returns for the 
three years :— 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

T, 11- .1. Total Number 

Popnlation esti- of Paupers Number per 

Y»"«- mid^eofthe receiving Re- head of 

Y ''®^ °° ^^^ Popnlahon. 

/ ■^®°''- 1st January.' 

1849 17,564,656 934,4.19 1 in 18 

1871 22,760,359 1,081,926 lin 20 

1873 23,356,414 890,372 1 in 26 

1874 23,648,609 829.281 ...... 1 in 28 

It is frequently assumed that pauperism is increas- 
ing, because we now expend a considerably larger 
sum in the relief of the poor than was formerly the 



* The number reooiving relief on a given day was not aaoertained till the 

year 1819. 
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case. The grpwth of expenditure, howevei-, arises 
from other causes. In addition to the advance of 
prices, that must necessarily have increased the amount 
of charges defrayed out of the poor rates, there has 
been, in. recent years, a revolt against the previous 
administration of the poor law. Philanthropy has 
successfully impressed upcfii the legislature the neces- 
sity of providing a greater degree of comfort for the 
sick and aged poor, and this circumstance has entailed 
additional expense, although, the number of persons in 
receipt of relief has diminished. 

The distinction between the growth of expenditure 
and the growth of pauperispi was overlooked by Sir 
Stafford Northcote in his financial statement of 1874, 
when, after comparing the average expenditure per 
head of the population for the ten years ending Lady- 
day, 1843, with that of the ten years, ending Lady- 
day, 1873, and finding that the ave rage of the former 
was 6s. l^d., and of the latter, 6s. 4^d. per head, he 
arrived at the con elusion that the number of persons 
who had applied for relief had not diminished. It is 
unfortunate that no record of the mean number at one 
time in receipt of relief exists"for any year earlier than 
the one ending Lady-day, 1849 ; since then a re- 
turn has been regularly compiled, and the result is 
published in tlie third report of the Local Government 
Board. Eor the years ending Lady-day 1849 and 1850, 
the numbers were 1,088,659 and 1,008,700. During the 
next twelve years, ending Lady-day 1862, the highest 
number was 941,315 in 1851, and the lowest 844,633 in- 
1860. Then came the cotton famine, and the numbers 
of 1863 an'd 1864 rose to 1,079,382 and 1,014,978. In 
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the two following years the numbers were 951,899 and 
916,162. Then followed the panic of 1866, which led 
to the collapse of many undertakings, and threw large 
numbers out of employment. Its eflfects extended over 
several years, and are seen in the increased numbers of 
applicants for relief. For the year ending Lady-day 
1867, the number was 931,646 ; 1868, 992,646 ; 1869, 
1,018,140; 1870, 1,032,800; 1871, 1,037,360. Then 
a reduction coiivmenced, the numbers being for 1872, 
977,200 ; and for 1873, 883,688. Compared, however, 
with population, there is a considerable diminution of 
this great evil; the same return shows that for the 
year ending Lady-day 1849, the ratio per cent, of 
paupers relieved on the population was 6"2. During 
the three following years it was respectively 5*7, 6*3, 
and 6"0 per cent. During the following ten years, 
ending Lady-day 1862, the highest were 4*8 in 1853, 
1855, and 1856, and the lowest, 43 per cent., in 1860, 
In 1863, the year of the cotton famine, the rate was 
6*3 per cent. Since that period the rate has been 49 
in 1864 ; 46 in 1865, 1868, and 1871 ; 1-4 in 1867 ; 
4 7 in 1869 and 1870 ; 4-2 in 1872 ; and 38 in 1873. 
It is clear that relatively to population, pauperism has 
considerably diminished since 1849. From the returns 
published prior to that year, Mr. Pashley, Q.0,, who 
has paid considerable attention to this question, esti- 
mates that, on the average of the ten years, 1811-1850, 
the number of paupers always receiving relief during 
that period, was 1,000,000.* 



* Pauperism and Poor Laws. LoDgmau .t Cu., 1SS2. 
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In considering the question of pauperism, the fact 
should not be overlooked that a considerable propor- 
tion of the amount expended in poor-law relief is a 
direct and natural consequence of the miserable wages 
paid to agricultural labourers. So long as the re- 
muneration of labour in the rural districts is in- 
sufiicient to provide an adequate supply of the bare 
necessaries of existence, it is hopeless to expect any 
diminution in the numbers of those who apply for 
parochial relief. According to the opinion expressed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in bis financial 
statement for 1874, the remedies for pauperism are an 
improvement in the dwellings of the people, in their 
sanitary arrangements, in their education, and in the 
encouragements offered to the adoption of habits of 
temperance and frugality. There can be no doubt that 
these are objects which it is most desirable to promote, 
but it is difficult to see in what way they can be 
attained without that necessary preliminary, an im- 
provement in their wages. It is no doubt the case 
that landowners tire able to provide dwellings for their 
labourers, if so disposed, which shall equal in comfort 
and in sanitary arrangements the stables which they 
provide for their horses, and the kenaels in which they 
keep their hounds. It is, however, indispensable that 
there should be the means of saving, in order to en- 
courage habits of frugality ; to speak of saving to a 
man whose wages are insufficient to provide the 
decencies of life is a mockery. The labour question 
in agricultural districts opens up for consideration 
subjects of far wider range than are indicated in Sir 
Stafford Northcote's observations. The present un- 
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satisfadtory condition of the agricultural labourer is 
the product of the existing system of land tenure, 
which gives no legal security for capital invested in the 
cultivation of the soil, and appears to regard the 
political influence of the landowner, rather than the 
welfare of the people. A complete reform of the whole 
system is indispensable in order to remedy a condition 
of aflfairs which, so far as the agricultural labourers of 
large districts are concerned, is a serious blot upon 
our civilization, and a reproach to our professions of 
Christianity. 

Although the present condition of the agricultural 
labourer is eminently unsatisfactory, there can be no 
question that it was frequently far worse when the 
agricultural interest was in the enjoyment of protective 
duties. In 1841 the following statement was made 
by Mr. Milner Gibson in the House of Commons : — * 

" The wages of agricultural labourers in Devonshire, Wiltshire, 
and Buckino;hani8hire, were 6s., 7b., 8b., and 9b. a week. In Suf- 
folk and Norfolk they were a little more,' but in consequence of the 
high price of bread, after they had purchased their food they had 
scarcely anything left for rent, clothing, and the education of their 
children." 

According to returns in the Miscellaneous Statistics, 
the rate of wages in Devonshire and Wiltshire in 1869 
and 1870 varied from 8s. 6d. to 12s. In 1841, more- 
over, the average price of wheat was 64s. 4(i. per 
quarter, while in 1869 and 1870 it was 48s. 2d. and 
46s. ]0(?. respectively ; there has also been a large 
reduction in the prices of tea, sugar, rice, and other 



* Hansard, Sept. 84, 1811, 
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articles of food which form the staple of the consump- 
tion of the labouring population. The statistics col- 
lected by Mr. Gaird in 1850-1851* show that the 
money rate of wages was then much lower than it has 
been at any subsequent period. It is true that in 
those years the value of wheat was exceptionally low, 
but there had not at that time been any material re- 
duction in the price of other articles of consumption. 
The great remission of duties on articles of food took 
place subsequently. In 1840, Mr. Briscoe,, then 
member for Westbury, stated that in the agricultural 
districts there was a greater portion of distress than 
in the towns, and that, to his personal knowledge, 
there were large masses of the agricultural population 
living on potatoes. The want of employment in the 
manufacturing districts was not without its effect' 
upon the wages paid in agriculture. The usual stream 
of migration to the towns was stopped for several 
years, and a redundant population was, in consequence, 
thrown upon the agricultural labour market. A well 
known authority says respecting the year 1844 : t — 

"In the condition of the people, notwithstanding a degree of im- 
provement in the mass which made itself palpable through every 
medium of observation and enquiry available to the public, there 
was still, even at the close of 1844, a melancholy and painful ex- 
ception presented by the state of the labourers in the agricultural 
districts." 

This condition of severe depression in the agricultural 
districts continued to prevail until the beginning of 



* See " Fiscal Legislation 18424845," pp. 163, 164. 
t " Tci6ke's History of Prices." Longmans, 1848. 
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the year 1845, when a large demand arose for labour 
in connection with the construction of the numerous 
new railways, which wiere the product of the specula- 
tion of that year. It appears to be a rule of progress 
that the agricultural labourers shall be the last to par- 
ticipate in the increased prosperity of the country ; it 
may therefore be hoped that the prominence now 
given to the claims of this hitherto patient and long 
' suffering class may result in the adoption of measures 
that will secure a permanent amelioration of their 
condition. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE INOIDENOE OF TAXATION. 

The inquiry upon. wHch the reader is. now invited 
to enter is one of the greatest importance in connec- 
tion with the suhjeot of taxation ; it is also one res- 
pecting which there has heen a considerable amount 
of misapprehension. It is assumed by many writers 
and speakers upon the question, that the tendency of 
recent legislation has been to relieve the working 
classes at the expense of the owners of landed, trading, 
and professional incomes. It has been already demon- 
strated that this is a great delusion even as respects 
actual remissions of taxation, the relief obtained by 
this means having been largely appropriated by the 
middle and upper classes. That this must have been 
the case is obvious, when it is considered that the 
remissions of indirect taxation, the only means of 
affording relief to the working classes, have taken 
effect in respect to taxes which have pressed upon 
every section of the community. It has also been 
shewn that the economic effects of modern finance, in 
promoting the growth of wealth and the increase of 
trade, have been of more permanent value to the land- 
owner and the capitalist than to the working man. 

The question is one that can only be settled by 
facts, and to these the opponents of the illusion 
referred to can appeal with confidence. That the 
upper and middle classes were amply compensated by 

T 
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remissions of indirect taxation for the direct burdens 
imposed upon them, between the years 1842 and 
1865, has been abundantly demonstrated, while their 
consequent gains in the augmented value of their 
property and the increased profits of trade were truly 
remarkable.* Since that period the remissions effected 
by Mr. Lowe, although designed to fall with equality 
upon all classes, have resulted in a relief of £6,600,000 
of taxation paid by the upper and middle classes, and 
£6,700,000 borne by them in common with the work- 
ing classes.! The result, moreover, of the repeal of 
customs duties, that has taken place since 1841, has 
been to leave the bulk of the taxation from that 
source exactly where it was, upon the consumers of 
five great staple articles of daily use.t The luxuries 
of the wealthy have, with two exceptions, been entirely 
freed from taxation, but a heavy additional burden 
has been levied, in the shape of Excise duties, upon 
the luxuries which are mainly consumed by the work- 
ing classes. 

It is sometimes said, in reply to objections to the 
present incidence of taxation, that there is no real 
ground for complaint, because every article of necessity 
is now admitted duty free, and taxation is only placed 
upon luxuries, which the people can do very well 
without. This fact does not, however, touch the real 
question at issue, which is, not the mode in which our 
taxes are levied, but whether, in actual practice, the 
poor pay more in proportion than the rich. It is. 



• Bee Aiilc, pp, 10-16, t Seo Ante, pp. 159-161. } See Ante, pp. 178-182. 
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moreover, ia some oases, very difficult to decide 
whether aa article is a necessary or a luxury ; upoa 
this point different people will arrive at very different 
conclusions. The question may also be asked, If the 
luxuries of the poor are to be taxed, why not those of 
the rich ? The virtue which aims at restraining either 
luxury or vice by a process which relieves the rich 
from, taxation which they ought to bear, is very ques- 
tionable. It is, a procedure which has, at all events, 
the appearance of selfishness, and it is very doubtful 
whether the moral object is attained, for the sake of 
which such a method of taxation can alone be justified. 
The only sound basis upon which a calculation as to 
the incidence of taxation can be framed is to take the 
actual payments, irrespective of the question to which 
reference has just been made, and from those payments 
to endeavour to ascertain the facts. The following 
analysis of taixation for the year 1872-3, the latest for 
which the details are published, has been framed in 
accordance with this principle.* 

1.— TAXES ON EEAL PROPERTY. £ 

Income Tax Schedule A' 2,539,976 

Half Establiahmeut Licences, viz., Servants, 

Carriages, Horses, and Armorial bearings' 643,470 

Half Dog, G-ame, and Gun Licenses" ... 267,403 

HalfJRaee Horse Duty' ... 4,360 

Half Stamps on Deeds and otiher^IntrumeLts* 977,644 

Succession Duty" ... 826,548 

Proportion ot Marriage Licences* say ... 1,000 

Land Tai= 1,095,946 

Proportion of House Tax= 250,000 

6,606,352 



• The following are the sources from which the figures are taken. 1. Sixteenth 
Inland Revenue Report, p. 34. 2. Ibid, App. p., X. 3. Ibid. App. p. IX. 4. Ibid. 
p. 29. 5. Ibid. p. 31. 6. Ibid. App. p. XIII. 7. Ibid. App. p. IX. 8. Statistical 
Abstract, 20th number, p. 9. 9. Ibid. p. 7. 
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2.— TAXES ON PERSONAL PBOPEBTY. 

£ 

Income Tax, Schedule C* 712,123 

Probate Duty* 1.943,306 

Legacy Duty" 2,34e,514 

5,001,943 

3.— TAXES ON AGRICULTURE, TRADES, AND PROFESSIONS. 

£ 

Income Tax Schedule B» 329,581 

„ „ . „ D^ 3,369,745 

, E' 452,312 

EailwayDuty* " ... 501,179 

Half Establishment Licenses" 643,469 

Half Dog, ti-ame, and Gun do." 267,407 

Trade Licenses' 2,078,150 

Half Eace Horses' 4,860 

Half Deeds and other Instruments* ... 977,644 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Xotes* ... 958,509 

Bankers' Notes* • ... 1,656 

Composition for do. and Bills* „, ... 141,945 
Eeoeipts, Drafts, and other Penny Revenue 

Stamps* 694,604 

Eire Insurance arrears* ... ... ... 43 

Marine Insurance* ... ... ... ... 119,159 

Attorneys', Conveyancers', and Bankers' 

Licenses* 129,779 

Marriage Licenses* ... ... 3,920 

Patents for Inventions* 138,649 

Inhabited House Duty" 998,083 



£11,805,194 
4.— TAXES ON CONSUMPTION. 

Excise : £ 

Spirits' 14,212,783 

Malt' 7,758,974 

Sugar, home made' ... ... ... ... 13 041 

„ used in brewing' 156^409 

Chicory' 5 567 

Patent Medicines* ... ... ... .,. 91 556 

Playing Cards* 12865 

Gold and Silver Plate* 67,442 

Customs Duties' ... 20976*236 

£43,294,873 
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5.— OTHER SOUBCES OF REVENUE. 

Law Court Pees* £560,404 

Post Office' 

Telegraph Service" 



Crown Lands' . 
Miscellaneous Eeceipts' 



4,820,000 
1,015,000 
375,000 
3,796,770 



£10,567,174 
In tlie foregoing tables it is assumed that one-half 
the cstahlishment licenses (substituted for the old 
assessed taxes), one-half the duties on dogs, game 
licenses, guns, and racehorses, one-half the stamps on 
deeds and other instruments, and about one-fifth the 
marriage licences are paid by the landed interest, 
and the remainder. by traders and professional men. 
There are no means of ascertaining the exact amount 
belonging to each of these classes, but in this appor- 
tionment it is not believed that any injustice is done 
to the landowners. The gross amount assessed to the 
inhabited house duty, for the year ending 5th April, 
1872, was, for shops or warehouses, £229,419 ; beer- 
houses, £89,270; farm-houses, £18,170; dwelling- 
houses, £1,046,001.* It is the latter sum only that 
afEeots landowners, and one-fourth of the amount has 
been estimated as their share of this duty, or, in round 
numbers, £250,000. The general result is as follows : 

Taxes on Eeal Property £6,606,352 

Taxes on Personal Property 5,001,943 

Taxes on Trades and Professions 11,805,194 

Taxes on Consumptiou 43,291,873 

Other sources of lievenue 10,667,174 

£77,275,536t 

* Sixteenth Inland Revenue Report, p. 33, 
t This Bum is £666,766 in excess of the revenue for the year, as stated in the 
statistical abstract, 20th number ; the diSfcrenoe arises from the necessity of 
taking, in some instances, the gross revenue instead of the net receipt. The 
legacy and succession duties are a case in point. In the statement of net re- 
ceipts they are not distinguished ; it is only in the assessment for the year that 
they are given separately. 
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If the argument, so frequently employed respecting 
the taxation of the working classes, that it ia all volun- 
tary, is applied to that of owners of real propei-ty, it 
■will be seen that the burden placed upon them is very 
light, and may accurately be described, in the classic 
language of Mr. Disraeli, as a "fleabite." The upper 
classes can dispense with the use of spirits, malt, wine, 
tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and other articles subject to 
taxation, quite as well as those who live by manual 
labour. If these taxes are left out of consideration the 
amount paid by owners of real property is, at the out- 
side, £6,600,000 upon an income assessed to schedule 
A of £150,000,000, or at the rate of four per cent. If 
the value of their income is capitalized at twenty years' 
purchase, as a fair average between land and houses, 
it will be seen that they enjoy the protection of the 
State, for a property worth three thousand millions 
sterling, for the small yearly payment of £6,(500,000, 
or -22 per cent., being less than one quarter per cent, 
on its value. It is true they pay probate and legacy 
duty upon their non-productive personal estate, and 
that these duties are also paid upon leaseholds and 
property devised for sale ; but, on the other hand, their 
income from royalties for minerals and similar sources 
of profit is not included in the above estimate, and 
the one item may be fairly assumed to balance the 
other. 

If the taxation levied upon trades and professions is 
investigated upon the same b^isis, it will bo seen that 
they bear a far* heavier burden than real property. 
Assuming that the farmers pay, in addition to income 
tax, under Schedule B, the following portion of the 
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taxes enumerated in Table 3 ; Establishment licenses, 
£100,000; half dog, game, and gun licenses. 
£133,703 ; inhabited bouse duty (the amount actually 
assessed upon farm-houses in 1872), £18,000 ; stamps, 
£100,000— there will remain £11,223,910 paid by 
trades and professions. In round numbers, the amount 
may be taken at £11,000,000, or 5'82 per cent, upon 
th3 income assessed under Schedule ~D, amounting to 
£189,000,000. If tbe capital ralue of railways, canals, 
and gas-works is taken at Mr. Dudley Baxter's esti- 
mate of twenty-five years' purchase (although its 
accuracy may be questioned, and it is probably in 
excess of the real value), and the remaining in- 
come from this schedule at five years' purchase, 
making a total of £1,450,000,000, the taxation upon 
its capitalized value .will be found to be -75 per cent. 
This, moreover, does not include probate and legacy 
duties that may be assessed upon stock-in-tra:de. 

The same class of taxation upon farmers, assuming 
that the whole amount of Table 3, not appropriated to 
Trades and Professions, or £800,000, is paid by them, 
is only 2.96 per cent, upon their assumed profits 
estimated according to the provisions of the Income 
Tax Acts at one-half for England and one-third for 
Scotland and Ireland on the £59,000,000 assessed 
under Schedule B, and amounting to £27,000,000 ; 
or upon the capitalized value, at five years' purchase, 
of £135,000,000, it is -59 per cent. 

It appears, therefore, that, excluding Probate and 
Legacy duties, which it is an impossibility to apportion 
between incomes from land, trade, and personal pro- 
perty, and taxes upon consumption, the respective 
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taxation of Real Estate, Trades and Professions, and 
Agriculture, is as follows : — 

On Income. On Capitalized Value. 

per cent. per cent. 

Eeal Estate 4 -22 

Trades and ProfeBsions 5'82 ... "75 

Agriculture 2'96 ... -69 

In estimating the incidence of taxation on real pro- 
perty, allowance should be made for such portions as 
were originally, or have become, a rent charge, and 
hence are not fairly to be classed as a burden upon the 
landowner. The land tax, for example, is the miser- 
ably inadequate substitute for the old feudal tenures, 
and the solitary representative in our fiscal system of 
the principle that the absolute ownership of the soil 
belongs to the community, the tax levied upon modem 
landowners being rent equally with that which they 
receive from their tenants. By the great Act of 
spoliation, perpetrated in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and since upheld by cBass parliaments, the 
property of the State in the soil of the country has 
been reduced to an insignificant fragment compared 
with the amount which it ought to produce. That 
which remains, however, is still the property of the 
State, and may fairly be excluded from consideration 
in estimating the pressure of taxation on landowners- 
It never belonged to them, and is really a reserved 
rent in favour of the community. Establishment 
licences, moreover, are taxes upon consumption, and 
cannot reasonably be complained of by the wealthy, 
so long as heavy taxation is levied upon the luxuries 
of the poor. When .allowance is made for these iteiais. 
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it will be seen that the pressure of taxation upon 
owners of property is very materially reduced from the 
above estimate. The per centage of taxation ulti- 
mately resting upon trading incomes is also somewhat 
modified, by the fact that traders recover some portion 
of the taxes they pay from their customers. The bulk 
of the imposts, however, which are included in the 
above table, under the description of taxes on agricul- 
ture, trades, and professions, are small in amount, and 
in these days of competition, very difficult, if not 
impossible, of recovery from the consumer. In the 
main they may be fairly taken to rest upon the 
shoulders of those by whom they are paid. 

The inequality of taxation as aflecting real and 
personal property is further shown in the Probate, 
Legacy, and Succession duties. The sum of two millions 
estimated by Mr. Gladstone as the produce of the last- 
named tax, when he imposed it in 1853, is yet a long 
way off realization. The latest return shows £826,648, 
while personalty paid in the same year for Probate and 
Legacy duties, from the former of which real property 
is exempt, £4,289,820. There is no doubt that the 
Succession duty is largely evaded by means of settle- 
ments and gifts, and this aggravates the inherent in- 
justice of its assessment upon the life interest of the 
recipient, while Personalty pays upon its full value. 
Every effort appears to be made by the revenue 
authorities to conceal the truth respecting this tax ; it 
is usually returned in parliamentary documents along 
with the Legacy duty in a lump sum; even in the 
Inland Revenue reports, which profess to give the 
amount of property upon which duty was paid, the 
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fall value of property liable to the Succession duty is 
not stated, but only the amount at which it has been 
assessed for duty. It is impossible to imagine a more 
flagrant case of injustice than the incidence of these 
taxes,* and it would seem, from the mystification that 
is practised respecting them, and the care that is taken 
to prevent the truth from being known, as if a studied 
effort were made to deceive the community as to their 
real character. It is a monstrous anomaly that the 
transmitted estates of the landed proprietor, which 
during his lifetime have been largely increased in 
value by the industry of the community, should pay 
Succession duty at a lower rate than the hardly earned 
savings of the trader or professional man ; it is an 
aggravation of that anomaly , that landed property 
should be exempt from the Probate duty, which is 
levied from personal, estate. 

It is quite evident, so far as taxation has been 
hitherto examined, that it presses unduly upon trad- 
ing and professional incomes as compared with those 
derived from real property. It now remains to ascer- 
tain, as accurately as possible, the pressure of taxation 
upon the working classes. Here commences the dif- 
ficulty of the subject, as there are no authorized 
statistics which show, even approximately, the com- 
parative pressure of Customs and Excise upon different 
kinds of income. Widely opposite opinions prevail 
upon the subject. On the one hand, it is asserted that 



• See " The Queen's Taxes, pp. 91-110. Also " Bright'a Speeches," edited by 
Professor Tliorold Rogers. Vol. 'i, pp. 401-8. 
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the working classes are lightly taxed, that temperate 
men may escape with a trifling contribution towards 
the public revenue, that existing taxes, as far as they 
aflfect working men, are optional or voluntary, and 
that they have therefore no ground of complaint. On 
the other hand, it is contended that upon no class does 
taxation press with such severity, and that this severity 
is aggravated by the mode in which the taxation im- 
posed upon them is levied. 

The gross produce of the Customs and Excise for 
the year ending 31st March, 1873, was, in round num- 
bers, £i3,000,000j but this merely represents the 
amount received by the Government. The extra 
cost of these taxes in consequence of the profits" 
charged by traders upon duty advanced, trade charges, 
bad debts, &c., is at least 25 per cent., or £10,750,000, 
making the total burden for that year £53,750,000. 
It is the peculiar feature of taxes on consumption that 
they necessarily become more onerous where conside- 
ration is most required. The poor, who are compelled 
on account of the stnallness of their resources to buy 
in small quantities, pay much more heavily than the 
rich, who can buy at first hand.' When all the conse- 
quences of these imposts are taken into account, it will 
be found that 50 per cent, upon the amount collected 
is more accurate than 25 per cent., at all events in the 
case of the poor; or, in other words, to secure a revenue 
of £43,000,000, the country pays £04,500,000. This 
calculation, moreover, takes no account of the influ- 
ence of such' taxes in restraining trade, diminishing 
employment, and retarding the growth of the national 
wealth. Whether the moderate estimate of 25 per 
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cent., or what the author cannot but consider the more 
accurate one of 50 per cent., is adopted as the extra 
cost of these taxes, it is clear that the burden thus im- 
posed upon the taxpayer is by no means trifling.* 

Upon whom does the chief pressure of these imposts 
rest ? To this question there can be but one reply ; 
by common consent of all who have thoroughly in- 
vestigated the subject, it is admitted that they press 
with the heaviest weight upon those who have the 
smallest means. The late Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Lowe, the three ablest financiers of re- 
cent times, have been compelled to admit that indirect 
taxation is unequal in its incidence as against the 
poor. Mr. Lowe's dictum that, roughly speaking, in- 
direct taxes are paid by the poor, and direct taxes by 
the rich, is substantially accurate. There is no doubt 
one particular class, that which is just liable to the 
income tax and has to pay indirect taxes as well, 
which is peculiarly affected to its disadvantage ; in 
its case, at all events, the correctness of the state- 
ment that our present system is one which • favours 
wealth, is completely established. 

According to Mr. Dudley Baxter's estimate,* 23 
per cent, of the population belong to the upper and 
middle classes, and 77 per cent, to the manual labour 
class. Will any one seriously maintain that the former 
consume more taxed commodities than the latter, and 
thus equalise their share of the public burdens ? The 

* For the full details of iihi? eatimate iseo ■■ The Qaeen'a Taxes. Cbitp. xsiv. 
• " National Inoome." Maoinilliin & Co , 1868, p. 16. 
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increased demand for articles subject to taxation which 
has followed the repeal or reduction of Customs 
duties, is an evidence that the comparative taxation 
of the working classes has been increased. Notably 
has this been the case with respect to the recent 
growth of revenue in the case of spirits and malt, a 
consequence of the high rate of wages that has pre- 
vailed during the last two or three years. There has 
been an involuntary addition to the taxation of the 
consumers of such articles, while the lavish and 
ostentatious expenditure of the rich has taken place 
mainly upon articles which are free from taxation. 

It is alleged, indeed, that the balance is redressed 
by the fact that land and houses bear the chief burden 
of local expenditure, but there are several considera- 
tions which show that this is not the case. In the 
first place, notwithstanding Mr. Dudley Baxter's alile 
argument to the contrary,* in which- he has said all 
that is possible in favour of an untenable position, in 
, so far as such taxes affect property and are of long 
standing, they become rent charges, the property being 
bought, sold, and inherited subject to these burdens, 
and valued, whether for sale or succession duty, ac- 
cordingly. Secondly, a considerable portion of our 
local taxation is imposed for purposes which render 
the property available as a source of rent to the 
owner. Eor example, highway rates, which enable 
produce to be brought to market ; paving and lighting 
rates, which render streets in towns and cities inhabi- 



* " Local Government and Taxation." London : E. J. Bush, Charing OroBS. 

1874. 
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table, and drainage and sewerage rates, which have 
the same result from a sanitary point of view. If 
there were an absence of these conveniences, land- 
owners would soon experience a considerable decline 
of rent. Thirdly, the incidence of local rates does not 
fall wholly on the owner of the property, but in the 
case of all additions upon the occupier, and they press 
with greater severity upon dwellers in small houses 
than they do upon the more wealthy. Fourthly, of 
the total local taxation of the United Kingdom above 
£4,000,000 is raised by tolls, dues, and other indirect 
taxes which are borne by consumers. If the local 
taxation of the United Kingdom were to vanish, can 
it be supposed that the owners of land and houses 
would be content with their present rents ? "Would 
they make any remission in places where they collect 
the local rates with their rent, or forego any increase 
where the rates are paid by the tenant P If rate- 
payers are wise they will insist upon these questions 
being satisfactorily answered before they consent to 
any transfer of local burdens to the Consolidated Fund, 
or to any other adjustment in favour of owners of 
property. 

Addressing a recent deputation upon the question 
of Local Taxation, in which landowners were con- 
spicuous, Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said : — * 

" A system of raising taxation for general purposes from one par- 
ticular kind of property involves as great a violation of justice as 
can well be conceived." 
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In this declaration, whicli appears to have been 
received with cheers, Mr. Disraeli was true to the 
principles he formerly advocated as the champion of 
the defeated protectionists. The statement is, how- 
ever, a fallacy, and the violation of justice purely 
imaginary ; there can be no inj ustice in attaching 
pecuniary conditions to the private ownership of that, 
which was originally the common property of man- 
kind. On the contrary, such a method of raising a 
revenue is the least ' onerous and the most equitable, 
and has, in practice, been adopted in respect to local 
taxation. Mr, Disraeli had nothing to say in con- 
demnation of that great violation of justice, which 
took place when the landowners in the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of two members, relieved them- 
selves from the obligations under which they had for 
centuries held their estates, and threw the burden of 
military expenditure upon the people. If their suc- 
cessors of the present day seek to repeat that operation 
on a smaller scale, by the transfer of local rates, now 
fairly charged upon real property, to the Consolidated 
Fund, they will hjisten the time when the people will 
assert their constitutional right to a revision of the 
Land Tax.* 

Every inquiry that has recently been made into the 
question of the incidence of taxation confirms the 
belief that, under our present system, the heaviest 
burden falls upon those who have the smallest in- 
comes. Mr. Dudley Baxter, after expatiating upon 
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the burdens laid upon the man of fortune and the 
tradesman, says respecting the taxation of the working 
classes : — * 

" The workman pays only on his cottage and a few articles of 
consumption, but with the moat temperate and careful habits he 
finds it hard to make both ends meet. He pays on his tea or 
coffee and sugar f in the morning, on the tea that his wife and 
children drink at noon, and which he himself takes cold in a bottle 
to bis work ; and that they all drink together for their evening 
ifieal. He pays on the pipe that he smokes in walking home or by 
his fireside ; and he pays on his occasional glass of spirits and water 
and his daily glass of beer. The payments for these articles are far 
heavier on his income than on that of any other class." 

This, moreover, is a picture of the incidence of taxa- 
tion upon workmen of temperate habits ; in other 
cases, the State derives a vast addition to its revenue 
from a consumption of spirits which it ought to seek 
to restrain. Mr. Baxter calculated the taxation of the 
different classes at the time of publishing his work, as 
follows : — Upper and middle classes, £52,000,000 on 
an income of £490,000,000, or 10^ per cent. ; working 
classes, £22,600,000 on an income of £325,000,000, or 
7 per cent. Including the taxation on intemperate 
expenditure, he estimated the respective proportions 
to be, upper and middle classes 11 per cent., working 
classes 9 per cent.f These figures, however, do not 
include the extra cost of taxes in traders' profits, 
which he estimates to be 1^ to 2 per cent, on all in- 
comes except the industrial incomes of the middle 
classes, which he appears to think are not subject 

• " The Taxation of tlie United Kingdom," p. 159. 

t Thanke to Mr. Lowe, he does not now paj upon his sngor. 

} WW pp. 119-122. 
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to any such charge. His final conclusion, adding the 
local rates, extra cost of taxes, but excludiYig intem- 
perate consumption of beer and spirits, is as follows :— 

trrPEE AND MIDDLE CLASSES. 

Landed Incomes 17^ per cent. 

Personalty Incomes ... ... 14 „ 

Industrial Incomes ... ... 8 „ 

MANUAL LAEOUB CLASS. 

Workmen's Earnings... ... 8j „ 

E/ates are, however, not a deduction from the rent re- 
ceived by the landowner, but rent intercepted on its 
way to his exchequer ; this fact, which is generally lost 
sight of by "Local Taxation Reformers," consider- 
ably modifies the percentages estimated in the above 
table. It may be urged that Mr. Baxter's calculations 
are affected by subsequent remissions of taxation, but 
ifc has been already shewn that the chief advantage of 
these remissions fell to the lot of the more wealthy 
•taxpayers, so that any such modification has been in 
their favour. 

There are several considerations which materially 
affect this calculation as respects the incidence of tax- 
ation on the working classes. In the first place, it does 
not include the heavy additional burden imposed upon 
holders of small incomes by the necessity of buying in 
small quantities. Mr. Baxter alleges, in excuse of the 
omission, that this addition arises from the habits 
and weaknesses of consumers, and not from taxation. 
There can, however, be no question that the habit of 
purchasing in small quantities is a necessity in the 
case of owners of small incomes; it is difficult to 
imagine how a labourer, earning twelve shillings a 
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week, can lay in a stock of food at wholesale prices, 
and it is still more difficult to understand how this can 
be rendered possible by adding indirect taxation to the 
natural price of a commodity. This additional charge 
is one of the inevitable accompaniments of duties on 
commodities, and must be taken into account in an 
equitable analysis of the pressure of taxation. Then 
he made no allowance for any traders' profit on the 
sugar duties, since happily repealed, on the ground 
that grocers sell the article without profit, thus ignor- 
ing the fact that the bulk of the duty was paid by the 
refiner, who had no other article upon which he could 
charge any profit upon his outlay for the payment of 
duty. He also includes, with the consumption of the 
upper and middle classes, that of their servants, 
whereas it is really a part of their wages, and more 
correctly belongs to the taxation of the working 
classes. 

It is very difficult to understand in what way the 
higher industrial incomes escape traders' profits upon 
duties advanced, and the assertion appears to be 
entirely unsupported by evidence. Mr. Baxter also 
alleges that such incomes escape "the surcharges 
which attach to realty and personalty," whatever may 
be the meaning he attaches to the phrase. If he 
simply means that purely industrial incomes pay a less 
percentage than incomes from real or personal pro- 
perty, it is a pity he did not say so. The word " sur- 
charges " appears to imply that the incomes surcharged 
are unfairly taxed. Such, however, is not the case. 
Owners of industrial incomes don't pay taxes upon 
property, because they have none, and there is no 
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doubt they would be quite willing to exchange posi- 
tions with any holders of property who may think 
themselves aggrieved by the present incidence of taxa- 
tion. The calculations in Mr. Baxter's work appear 
to be carefully framed with a view of proving that 
oppressive taxation is levied upon real property. He 
entirely ignores the fact that the capital value of real 
property is much in excess of that of industrial in- 
comes, and that the general industry of the commu- 
nity is constantly adding to the value of land, without 
care or anxiety on the part of its owners. His esti- 
mates of the rate of taxation on real property are 
largely in excess of the facts. The grounds which 
render special taxation upon such property a matter 
of simple justice towards the rest of the commianity 
are denied, and the profits paid by the working classes 
upon their duties of customs and excise are under-, 
estimated. 

The pressure of taxation upon the working classes 
is perhaps exhibited most clearly by ascertaining the 
amount left for all other purposes, after paying rent, 
rates, and taxes. This we are able to do from the re- 
turns which Mr. Baxter collected and published in his 
work on Taxation. He gives no example of the pres- 
sure of taxation upon other classes of income, the 
nearest approach being a statement of the indirect 
taxes paid out of a clear income of £6,000 a-year from 
land. They amount for a family of twenty-one, in- 
cluding seventeen servants, whose food forms part of 
their wages, to £69 6s. 8d, or if 25 per cent, is added 
for profits, £86 13s. M. It is difficult to see how the 
l?^ per cent., which he assumes is the taxation on 

u2 
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sucli incomes, can be made up ; but even if it were, 
the family would still have £4,950 upon which to live. 
As the local rates are not paid out of rent received 
from the landowner, they cannot be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the percentage of taxation paid 
out of his income, and it is certain that the total 
taxation so paid does not approach the percentage 
estimated by Mr. Baxter. 

If, on the other hand, we examine his statistics of 
working class taxation, we find a very diJBEerent re- 
sult.* The amount remaining after payment of rent, 
rates, and taxes, to provide food, clothing, education, 
defray other household expenses, and effect savings 
varies from the fortunate case of the family at Clap- 
ham, where the £20 16s. earned by the mother 
swelled the total to £75 2s. for a family of four 
persons, down to the three families in Devonshire,^ia 
which sixteen persons^ by means of the combined 
efforts of parents and children, secured the total sum 
of £72 14s. 3d., being £24 4s. 9d. per family,* or 
£4 10s. lOd. per head per year, to provide for^the 
above-named requirements. 

It is difl&cult to understand, in the face of facts 
like these, how a system of taxation which presses 
heavily upon such incomes can be defended as equi- 
table, or how efficient work can be expected from la- 
bourers who are so wretchedly underpaid. Can it be 
for one moment asserted that the"pressure of taxation 
upon land is in any sense equal to its pressure in the 
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three cases adduced of town workmen (5 to 7), in 
which £10 6s. 3d. is taken out of an income of £62 5s, ; 
£8 3s. Id. out of £57 ; £5 Os. 2d. out of £64 ? It is 
said that this taxation is voluntary, and so is much of 
the taxation leyied upon landed incomes. The costly- 
town house of the man of fortune, his horses and 
hounds, his coachman, horses and carriage, his plate, 
wine, and man servants,* are all voluntary expendi- 
ture, and the taxation upon them is as voluntary as 
that levied upon the heer, spirits, and tobacco which 
are consumed by the workman. The man of fortune 
does not now pay upon the insurance of his house, a 
remission which amounts, in the case of the income of 
£6,000 a yea/r instanced by Mr. Baxter, to £23 annu- 
ally," and is an example of the relief which men of 
wealth have recently derived from remissions of taxa- 
tion. It is a comparatively easy matter to calculate 
an average percentage of taxation which has an ap- 
pearance of equity, but the pressure is disclosed by an 
examination of single cases. Alarge aggregate of work- 
ing class income will be found upon such an examina- 
tion to be composed of earnings so small that any de- 
duction, however trifling, is an encroachment upon the 
means of obtaining the necessaries of life. It is a 
sound principle that so much income as is absolutely 
necessary to maintain life should be left untouched ; 
beyond that limit commences taxable income. If the 
twelve cases already examined are tested by this 
principle, it will be seen, that upon their fairly taxable 



* Mr. Dudley Baxter's work on " Taxation," pp. 158—159. 
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income the burden, is very much heavier than it is 
upon that of any other section of the commuuity. 

In a recent pamphlet by Professor Leone Levi,* 
it is estimated that £30,000,000 of Imperial and 
Local Taxation falls upon the working classes, and 
£60,000,000 on the middle and upper classes. The 
total income of the former is estimated at £400,000,000, 
and of the latter at £500,000,000. Upon the principle 
that taxation should take into account not solely the 
comparative means of the contributors, but their com- 
parative wants, and that equality of taxation consists 
in demanding from all contributors an equal sacrifice 
of their enjoyments, Professor Levi argues that, in 
estimating the pressure of taxation, 40 per cent, of 
working class incomes should be deducted as repre- 
senting the minimum cost of living, such income upon 
the above named principle not being properly a subject 
of taxation. This reduces the taxable income of the 
working, classes from £400,000,000 to £240,000,000, 
upon which the rates and taxes constitute a burden of 
12|^ per cent. Upon the income of the middle and 
upper classes, from which he makes no such deduc- 
tion, as the taxes levied upon them, far from touching 
the absolute cost of living, leave a considerable margin 
for accumulation, the burden is 12 per cent., or rather 
less than that which falls upon the working classes. 

No account is taken by Professor Levi of the extra 
cost of taxes, on the very extraordinary and inadequate 
ground that the working classes receive higher wages 



'Au estimate of the amount of Taxation falling on the Working ClaBseE." 
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on that very account. It might be argued ^with- equal 
plausibility that taxation itself causes a rise in. wages, 
and, therefore, that recipients of wages are untaxed, 
the whole burden falling upon their employers. In 
that case, there would be a very simple end to the 
question of taxation as affecting the working classes. 

The answer to this allegation is supplied by the Pro- 
fessor himself. In another, part of his pamphlet, 
speaking of direct and indirect taxation, he says : — 

"ladirect taxes are certainly more injurious to the community, as 
interfering with commerce, manufactures,'and exchanges, as restrict- 
ing the progress of wealth, and as unnecessarily augmenting the 
cost of food to the labouring classes." 

It is impossible for evils like these to be created 
without affecting wages. Interference with trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, infallibly restricts the 
demand for labour, and, as a natural consequence of 
such restriction, reduces the rate of wages. The 
greatest depression of British industry existed when 
taxes were levied upon all articles of consumption. 
According to the theory now under consideration, 
the working classes ought to have been recouped the 
portion of those taxes which fell upon them by extra 
wages. It is well known, however, that such was not the 
case ; neither is it the case now. Restrictions on trade 
and industry are less severe than formerly, but they 
still exist, and are as prejudicial to the interest of 
every class of the community as in former times, the 
only question being one of degree. They diminish 
both the rate and the value of wages, as certainly as 
they prevent expansion of trade. 

The amount of taxes on consumption is estimated 
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by Professor Levi as follows : — Working Classes, 
£25,600,000; Middle and Higher Classes, 
£15,900,000. The traders' profits upon these will 
be respectively, at 25 per cent., £6,400,000 and 
£3,975,000, forming an extra charge on working class 
taxable incomes of 2'66 per cent, and making the total 
burden 15"16 per cent. Upon the middle and higher 
class incomes the extra percentage is "79, and the total 
taxation 12'79 per cent. Upon the gross estimated 
income of the working classes, without making any 
allowance for the piirchase of bare necessaries, the 
burden of taxation is 9'10 per cent. 

Another estimate has been made by Professor 
Stanley Jevons,* which, excluding the intemperate 
consumption of spirits and tobacco, and allowing for 
the abolition of the corn duty and the reduction of the 
sugar duties in 1870, gives the following result : — 

PERCENTAGE OF INCOME PAID IN TAXES BY A FAMILY 
EXPENDING IN THE YEAB. 

£40 £85 £500. 

Taxe« on Necessariefl — Tea, Sugar, 

Coflfee, Fruit 

Local Taxes 

Income Tax, House, and Legacy 

Duty 

Stimulants — Beer, Spirits, Wine, 

and Tobacco 

Total per cent, of Income 

In tiiis estimate dealers' profits on taxed articles are 
taken at 20 per cent. This table, it should also be 
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remembered, does not profess to give the actual 
amount of taxation, as it excludes the heavy pressure 
arising from the excessive consumption of intoxicating 
drinks and tobacco. 

The foregoing are the most recent estimates that 
have been published of the incidence of taxation upon 
different classes of income. They exhibit a remark- 
able concurrence of opinion that the heaviest pressure 
is thrown upon the smallest incomes. If a burden 
were imposed upon the wealthy, involving a like pres- 
sure upon their resources to that which is proved to 
exist in the case of the poor, the yearly surplus avail- 
able for the reduction of the National Debt would be 
magnificent. In considering these , estimates, more- 
over, allowance should be made for that portion of 
Imperial and local taxation on property which has 
become a permanent charge upon the property and 
has ceased to be a burden upon its owners. A recent 
writer, by no means favourable to the further repeal 
of any duties of Customs and Excise, has observed in 
respect to such taxes — * 

" It is material to enquire into the duration of the b urden, for 
charges which have for a long series of years been taken into ac- 
count in contracts and purchases iurolre no injustice to the actual 
taxpayer." 

This principle is, no doubt, rank heresy in the 
opinion of those who hold that landowners bear the 
heaviest burden, but it is nevertheless perfectly sound 
and materially affects the conclusions arrived at by 
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many writers oa this question, with respect to the 
incidence of taxation upon landed incomes. 

An able article upon Imperial and local taxation as 
affecting the working classes has recently appeared 
from the pen of Professor T. E. CHffe Leslie.* His 
conclusions place a f&-r heavier pressure upon the 
working classes than any of the estimates already 
quoted. He shows that they participate in the burden 
of many taxes supposed to affect exclusively the upper 
and middle classes. Numbers of working men have 
become owners of their own houses and frequently pay 
succession duty. Sometimes they have to pay probate 
and' legacy duty. The house-tax sometimes falls on 
skilled workmen of the highest class, and is frequently 
paid by poorer workmen either as lodgers or letters of 
lodgings. Stamps on receipts, bills, &c., railway duty, 
dog-tax, and wine duties also fall upon them in some 
cases, the last named in times of sickness. He also 
contends that a considerable portion of the increase 
in rates has fallen upon them in the shape of higher 
prices of such farming products as are not affected by 
foreign competition. His enquiries into the incidence 
of local rates lead him to the opinion, in which he 
differs materially from Mr. Baxter, that the bulk of 
them, so far as working class houses are concerned, fall 
either directly or indirectly in rent upon the tenants. 
His general conclusion upon the whole subject is 
summed up in the following words : — 

" As in the case of Imperial, so in the case of local taxation, I 
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make no pretence to offer an exact estimate of the relative bur- 
dens imposed on the working and other classes. But the candid 
reader who' has followed the investigation which my limits have 
narrowly circumscribed, must, I think, be convinced that, on the 
one hand. Imperial taxation falls with enormously disproportionate 
weight on the working classes ; and, on the other hand, local taxa- 
tion, in place of redressing, greatly aggravates the inequality." 

The article is well deserving of careful perusal by- 
all who are interested in this subject, and, although iu 
some points it may be open to question, there cannot 
be a doubt that it affords conclusive evidence that the 
taxation now levied upon the working classes and upon 
clerks and smaller traders is far more onerous than that 
which is paid by the wealthy, whether engaged in 
commerce, or owners of real property. 

An'admirable illustration of the loose and inaccurate 
way in which both words and figures are used in refer- 
ence to taxation, is to be found in a recent work by 
Mr.^W. R. Greg,* an old opponent of the principle of 
direct taxation. He gives a table professing to show 
the proportion of each tax that was paid in 1868-9 by 
the " Propertied. Classes " and " Wage-Classes " re- 
spectively, which even a cursory examination shows 
to be entirely untrustworthy. In the first place, his 
classification is defective and misleading ; it is a fla- 
grantj and transparent error to describe all, who are 
not in receipt of weekly wages, as belonging to the 
"propertied classes;" many of them are compelled to 
maintain a constant struggle for existence, at the end 
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of the year they barely make both ends meet, and are 
less entitled to rank among the propertied classes than 
many prudent and saving mechanics, and have fewer 
opportunities of saving money. Such a use of the 
word " propertied " is eminently calculated to mislead. 

This, however, is not Mr. Greg's most serious error. 
His calculation is as defective as his classification. 
He makes the total for the year £83,530,000, of which 
£20,000,000, or nearly one-fourth, is local taxation. 
The whole of this sum he appropriates to the " pro- 
pertied classes." In his opinion working men pay no 
rates, although it is evident to every one else that they 
do, and, under the modern system of compoundiAg, 
the landlord is enabled to make a profit out of his 
tenant, if so disposed, upon the rates which he advances 
and collects with the rent. The presence of so im- 
portant an error vitiates the whole calculation, and 
renders it worthless. There are other smaller errors, 
into which it is not necessary to enter, as upon two 
main points he is proved to be radically unsound. 

The conclusion which he draws from this amusing 
attempt to classify taxation is, that the " propertied " 
classes pay 14 per cent, of their income, while the 
" wage," or, as he calls them, the " proletaire "* classes, 
pay 9 per cent. In this calculation, however, in addi- 
tion to the error about local taxation, he takes no 
account of the increased cost of indirect taxes, conse- 
quent upon the profits charged by traders. In fact, 



* It was surely nnneaessary to cross the Channel for a word to describe onr 
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he denies its existence, excepting to an " infinitesimal 
amount." He takes no account of the individual in- 
comes of th.e " propertied " and " working " classes. 
According to Ms figures 7,000,000 of the former 
have an aggregate income of £400,000,000, while 
23,000,000 of the latter have one of £300,000,000. 
Taking tlie average of five per family, this gives the 
former an average income of £285 per family, and the 
latter one of £65 per family. He makes; no allowance 
for that portion of the rates and taxes which have 
become rent charges upon property ; he places lie 
spontaneous growth of rent,- which results from the 
general industry of the community, upon the same 
footing as the precarious gains of labour ; and he . 
ignores the great distinction between permanent and 
precarious incomes, which ought never to be lost 
sight of in considering the question of taxation. 

Looking at all these facts, it is impossible to accept 
his conclusion that ," taxation is now so equitably 
divided among the rich and the poor, that the former 
pay more than six times as much as the latter in 
proportion to their numbers, and nearly half as 
much again in proportion to their means" although 
he lays peculiar emphasis upon it by printing it in 
italics. There are many contributors to Income Tax, 
who also pay local rates, that cannot properly be clas- 
sified among " the rich," and in this respect he adds 
another fallacy to those already exposed. It is quite 
evident that, upon many grounds, W. R. Greg is not 
an exact authority upon the incidence of taxation. 

The pressure of indirect taxes is, moreover, greatly 
aggravated in the case of the working classes by their 
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effect in diminishing trade and employment. It is 
true that this is a feature of these imposts which 
affects all classes ; hut in the case of the wealthy they 
merely prevent the increase of their wealth, while in 
the case of the poor they limit employment, reduce 
wages, and tend to prevent the possibility of accumu- 
lation. Mr. Dudley Baxter* makes light of this 
argument, and assumes that the increased importation 
of tea, coffee, and sugar, if admitted free of duty, 
would not amount to more than 33 per cent., or 
£7,500,000, or at the most, 50 per cent., or 
£11,500,000, and speaks of this as insignificant com- 
pared with the total value of our imports. His 
figures, however, which are for the year 1867, need 
correction. He states the imports of tea, coffee, and 
sugar as follows : — Tea, under £9,000,000 ; coffee, 
about £1,000,000; sugar, about £13,000,000. The 
correct figures are — Tea, above £10,000,000 ; coffee, 
above £4,360,000; sugar, above £13,000,000. He 
has fallen into the error of taking consumption for im- 
portation, but the contrast forms an admirable illustra- 
tion of the fallacy of his theory. In the case of tea 
and coffee, where the duties are simple and offer the 
minimum of hindrance, we have a considerable and 
growing export trade. In the case of sugar, where 
the duties, since repealed, were complex, and had to 
be paid by the refiner before manipulating the raw 
article, there was no export trade. In fact it was 
rendered impossible, unless stimulated by a bounty. 
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With perfect free trade in sugar it may be expected 
that this branch of industry will be invigorated and 
revived. Erom our position and maritime facilities, 
this country ought to be the market of Europe for tea, 
coffee, and sugar. 

The effect of these duties in checking consumption 
is also under-estimated. The increase of 33 per cent., 
assumed by Mr. Baxter as the probable result of their 
repealj^as already been exceeded, mainly in conse- 
quence of reductions of the sugar duty. In 1867 the 
total^value of our imports of tea, coffee, and sugar was 
£27,500,000; in 1873 it reached £39,700,000, an 
increase of £12,200,000, or 44 per cent., of which 
£8,000,000, or 65 per cent, of the whole increase, took 
place;*in sugar. It is, indeed, impossible to predict 
the extent to which demand will be stimulated in the 
case of articles relieved entirely from taxation. New 
uses'are frequently discovered for commodities which 
can be had at their natural market price, and fresh 
industries arise which largely stimulate their con- 
sumption. It has been abundantly demonstrated, by 
the accumulated results of the past, that the entire 
repeal of a duty is far more beneficial in promoting 
both consumption and trade, than its mere reduction.* 
There can be no question that the growth of our 
exports of foreign and colonial produce from 
£21,000,000 in 1855 to £55,800,000 in 1873 is largely 
to be attributed to the policy of perfect freedom of 
trade, ^which has been applied to so many articles. 



* See " Fiscal Legislation, 1842-1865," pp. 95, 96, for an illustration of this fact. 
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The benefits that have resulted from this policy have 
not been confined to a mere increase in imports for 
our own consumption, but have involved a considerable 
addition to our export trade, as this country has 
become a large market for many foreign and colonial 
productions. With the goods thus re-exported we 
have purchased fresh imports, and the extended com- 
merce, thus opened up with so many countries, cannot 
fail to be productive of advantage in every department 
of trade and industry. 

The more fully the facts of the case are examined, 
the more completely will it be seen that the existing 
system of taxation is one which presses unduly upon 
workmen, clerks, and small traders. It operates to 
their disadvantage in two ways : first, by exacting an 
undue proportion of their small earnings and precari- 
ous incomes ; secondly, by reducing wages and limit- 
ing the sources of employment. It has been seen, in 
the course of our enquiry, that remissions of taxation 
during recent years have been largely in favour of the 
wealthy, both as regards the taxation remitted and 
the advantages that have resulted from the adoption 
of a more enlightened financial policy. Taxes upon 
luxuries are now mainly levied upon articles which 
are consumed by the poor ; while the bulk of those 
which afford gratification to the rich have been entirely 
relieved from duty. The annual burden placed upon 
real property is much lighter than upon personalty ; 
the savings of the prudent and careful invested in the 
latter pay upon their full value at death, while the 
landed estates of wealthy proprietors, the value of 
which has been largely augmented by the general 
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industry, pay a comparatively trifling sum and that by ■ 
instalments spread over several years. In many cases 
they evade the payment of duty by means of settle- 
ments or gifts during life, or surrender, during life 
subject to life interest. The inequality of Imperial 
taxation is not redressed by the incidence of local 
rates ; many of these are levied for purposes directly 
productive to the landowners, others for objects vrhich 
ultimately improve the value of their property, and 
the major part have become charges upon the pro- 
perty and are no.t burdens upon owners of which they 
have any just ground of complaint. It is necessary 
to take all the facts into consideration if we would 
arrive at a complete view of the incidence of taxation. 
There is another feature of the case as affecting the 
working classes which deserves attention. Child- 
labour is very generally necessary in order to enable 
families to secure the bare necessaries of life. When 
it is said that the gross income derived from weekly 
wages amounts to several millions a year, it should 
not be forgotten that in order to make up this aggre- 
gate, children, many of them very young, have had to 
contribute their earnings. In the case of seven out of 
the twelve examples, adduced by Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
the earnings of the children form no unimportant 
feature of the family income. In several of them, 
they are more than absorbed by taxation ; in one in- 
stance such earnings constituted one-fourth the total 
income of the family. It is somewhat inconsistent 
with legislation against excessive child labour that the 
revenue of the State should be in any degree depend- 
ent upon the scanty pittance of wages earned by young 

V 
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children. It is also inconsistent with the principles 
of justice and at variance with the true interest of the 
wealthy themselves, that so large and undue a propor- 
tion of the burdens of the State should be placed upon 
the shoulders of the weakest and least prosperous of 
the community. 

The system of taxation now in force is one which 
imposes taxes on industry, enterprise, and skill, and 
acts in "restraint of trade," a procedure which appears 
to be considered praiseworthy in a Government when 
employed to raise a revenue, but is a serious offence 
when practised by working men, with the idea, whether 
mistaken or otherwise, of inaproving their condition. 
"We have taxes that aggravate the pecuniary difficulties 
of the poor by adding to the price of some of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. We tax spirits to 
promote sobriety, and we tax their harmless rivals, tea 
and coffee. The State derives a revenue, not merely 
from the moderate, but also from the excessive con- 
sumption of intoxicating beverages, and is partner in 
the unholy gains of the lowest gin-shop. The amount 
thus contributed to the revenue has recently been 
urged against wholesome restrictions in the cause of 
good order and morality, and the large proportion of 
taxation collected by the licensed victualler has been 
adduced as a proof of the importance of his trade. 
We tax permanent incomes derived from- real estate, 
which can be transmitted entire at death, at the same 
rate as the temporary and precarious gains of the trader 
and professional man. We favour real property largely 
in the assessment of the Probate, Legacy, and Succes-. 
sion duties. A very considerable portion of the Im- 
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perial revenue is raised by methods of taxation which 
deceive the taxpayer and are thus incentives to waste- 
ful and extravagant expenditure. We desire expan- 
sion of trade, and have prosecuted wars in distant 
parts of the earth for that purpose, while we maintain 
that great hindrance to the growth of commerce, the 
Custom House. We invite other nations to follow us 
in the path of free trade, while we have not yet had 
the courage to carry out its principles to their full 
logical conclusion. In the supposed interest of pro- 
perty we maintain a fiscal system which prevents the 
fiill development of its value, and is alike impolitic and 
unjust. The increase of our naval and military expen- 
diture is constantly being demanded on the groim.d of 
defending our great wealth, while the owners of that 
wealth evade their responsibilities and throw the chief 
burden of its defence upon the poor. When all these 
facts are thoroughly understood, it will be impossible 
to resist the demand that will arise for a thorough and 
complete revision of our entire system of taxation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE BUDGET OF 1874 AND THE FINANCE OF THE FUTUEE. 

Tlie improvement effected in the condition of the 
National Finances h.y the five years' Liberal adminis- 
tration, which terminated in 1874, provided a very 
acceptable legacy for the new Conservative Ministry. 
In 1869 Mr. Lowe had to encounter a Conservative 
deficiency of £381,000, and to provide for £4,600,000 
on account of Abyssinian expenditure ; in 1874 Sir 
Stafford Northcote had the more pleasing task of dis- 
tributing a Liberal surplus of £5,492,000, increased to 
one of £6,000,000 by the new practice of carrying to 
the account of revenue interest received on loans 
advanced from the Exchequer. The following table 
shows the estimates and the results of the year which 
terminated on the 31st March, 1874 : — 

£ £ 

73,762,000 Actual Eevenue... 77,335,657 



Estimated Revenue... 

Expenditure voted as 
per Appropriation 
Act, including 
£3,-200,000 for 
Alabama Claims... 



Actual Eevenue... 

Actual Expendi- 
ture, including 
£3,200,000 for 
Alabama Claims 



75,511,815 



76,466,510 



Estimated deficiency 1,749,815 Actual surplus ... 869,147 

It will be remembered that Mr. Lowe only provided 
in his financial statement for one-half the Alabama 
claims, trusting to the continued vitality of the 
revenue to enable him to defray the remaining half, 
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without having recourse to Exchequer bills; his an- 
ticipation was fully realized. The revenue exceeded 
his estimate by no less a sum than £3,673,657. The 
expenditure exceeded the amount voted in the Appro- 
priation Act by £954,695, of which £800,000 was on 
account of the Ashantee Expedition, ; if it h.ad not 
been for tbe last named expenditure the surplus would 
have been £1,669,147. 

The estimates of expenditure for the current year 
had been prepared by Mr. Gladstone's administration, 
and were examined and adopted by Sir Staflford 
Nortbcote and his colleagues. They amounted to 
£72,503,000, while the revenue was estimated at 
£77,995,000, leaving a surplus of £5,492,000, and 
thus confirming the expectations held out by Mr. 
Gladstone in the manifesto he addressed to his con- 
stituents in the month of January. In that part of 
the financial statement of 1874 which detailed the 
results of the previous year's finance, and explained 
the estimates for the current year, Sir Stafford North- 
cote placed on record the final financial achievements 
of the Liberal Ministry ; it then became his task to 
deal with the surplus which they had created and to 
open up a fresh chapter of Conservative finance. As 
a former pupil and private secretary of Mr. Gladstone 
it 'was expected that, personally, he would not be 
indisposed to a further development of the financial 
policy, which had already conferred such advantage 
upon the country ; the result shewed that, all hough 
in opposition the Conservative leaders had warmly 
censured the policy of Mr. Lowe, they did net hesitate 
in office to carry forward his work. 
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The addition to the surplus, that was obtained by 
placing the interest received on Government loans to 
the credit of the revenue, was applied to the Mrther 
reduction of debt, by the creation of additional termin- 
able annuities to expire in 1885. The original surpljis 
of £6,492,000 was then disposed of in the following 
manner : — 

Amoimt remitted 

during the Ultimate 

Financial Year. Remission. 

in relief of Local Taxation £1,010,000 ... £1,250,000 

Eeduction of Income Tax 1,540,000 ... l,84i0,G00 

Eepeal of the Sugar Duty 2,000,000 ... 2,000,000 

Eepeal of the Horse Tax and 

Horse Dealers' LicenBea... 480,000 ... 480,000 

Surplus 462,000 ... 

£6,492,000 ... £5,570,000 

The success of the Budget was mainly owing to the 
fact that it was framed, in some of its most important 
•features, upon Hberal principles. The abolition uf the 
sugar duties was a necessary consequence of Mr. 
Lowe's previous reductions, which, it will be remem- 
bered, were severely censured' by the leaders of the 
Conservative party* ; the repeal of the tax on horses 
was a measure in perfect accordance with the liberal 
policy which for so many continuous years had, in 
spite of strenuous aild constant opposition from Mr. 
Disraeli and his followers, removed, one after another, 
the series of harassing imposts on trade which had 
been imposed by Tory administrations during the 



See ante, pp. 97, 110, 118, 148-4, for the oritioisms of Mr. Woi-d Hunt, Mr. 
Disi'iieli, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Thomas Baring, and Mr. W. H. Smith. 
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great Trench War. The weak points of the budget 
were the appropriation of so large an amount in relief 
of local taxation, without any concurrent reform of 
local government, and the reduction of the income 
tax to so low a rate as twopence in the pound, without 
any accompanying readjustments of direct taxation. 
It is no doubt true that both these measures are in 
perfect harmony with the traditional policy that has 
been advocated by the Conservative party, under the 
leadership of the present Prime Minister, and may, 
in some quarters, ensure a temporary popularity ; but 
they are none the less unsound in principle, and at 
variance with the true interests of the community. 

The transfer to the Consolidated Fund of charges 
now borne by local rates was described by Sir Stafford 
Northcote as a " relief of local taxation," but it does 
not follow that it will be any relief to those by whom 
local taxation is paid. The rates may be reduced in 
some localities ; of this, however, there is no certainty, 
so long as the present chaos of local government is 
allowed to exist, but the taxes will be increased. An 
ostensible payment- will be replaced by one which, 
although unseen, will be far more onerous, and an in- 
creased share of the public expenditure will be thrown 
upon those who are already overburdened. Indirect 
taxation is insidious in its operation, oppressive in its 
incidence — especially as regards the poor — extravagant 
in the cost of collection, and productive of serious loss 
and injury, by the restraints which it imposes upon 
trade and employment. It is the avowed intention of 
those who advocate a relief of local burdens upon the 
plan partly carried out by the present Government, to 
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secure their object by the increase of this method of 
taxation. Upon the pretext that a large amount of 
wealth escapes any contribution towards expenditure 
incurred for local purposes, they deliberately propose 
to augment the pressure of Imperial taxation upon the 
poor. It may be the case that the cost of some Im- 
perial objects is defrayed out of local revenues, and a 
transfer of such charges may be desirable. Any such 
transfer, however, must be attended by a complete re- 
vision of Imperial taxation, or its present inequality 
and injustice will be seriously aggravated. The pro- 
spect of further changes in this direction, held out by 
Sir Stafford Northcote in his financial statement, 
render it necessary that future budgets of the present 
administration be carefully watched by those who 
desire the continued development of a sound financial 
policy. 

There is much force in the objection that has been 
urged against Sir Stafford Northcote' s proposal re- 
specting the income tax, that the vexatious machinery 
of that impost was retained for a very inadequate 
result. There is, however, a far more serious ground 
of complaint. It is now generally admitted that this 
impost does, in some degree, redress the heavy ine- 
quality of taxation placed upon the poor by means of 
Customs and Excise. Its reduction, therefore, to a 
comparatively unproductive rate is, virtually, a relief 
of the rich at the expense of the poor. When Mr. 
Gladstone made known his conviction that the time 
had arrived when the country might enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the total repeal of the tax, he did not 
lose sight of this fact; but also declared that some 
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marked relief sliduld simultaneously be given to the 
general consumer in the remission of duties on articles 
of popular consumption. The scheme which he 
shadowed forth would hare absorbed considerably more 
than the anticipated surplus, and he therefore indi- 
cated his intention of asking Parliament to consider, 
in conjunction with those great remissions, what mo- 
derate assistance could be had from judicious adjust- 
ments of existing taxes. The exact nature of these 
adjustments was not stated, but there can be little 
doubt that, while affording the means of a further 
fiscal reform, which would have been highly beneficial 
to commerce and manufactures, they would, in some 
degree, have redressed the present inequality of 
taxation. The boon then offered was rejected by the 
constituencies, and the Income Tax appears, under 
the Conservative administration, to be approaching a 
vanishing point, without any pro^dsion being made for 
a more equitable adjustment of our fiscal system. 

Looking at the vast benefits that have been invari- 
ably conferred upon the community by the removal of 
restrictions upon commerce, there can be no doubt 
that the budget would have been far more productive 
of advantage to all classes, if the income tax had been 
retained at threepence, and the extra receipt, supple- 
mented by the amount devoted to the dubious relief 
of local taxation, had been applied to the removal of 
more oppressive burdens on trade and industry. In 
that case Sir Stafford Northcote would have been able 
to propound a budget, which would have worthily 
supplemented the most celebrated measures of Sir 
Eobert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, and would have 
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stamped him as no unworthy pupil of the greatest 
living master of financial science. Unfortunately a 
magnificent opportunity was lost, and the benefits that 
might have been secured by such an application of 
free trade principles, as was within reach of the most 
ordinary financial ability, was lost in the vain attempt 
to satisfy class interests and to realize expectations 
that had been injudiciously fostered when in opposi- 
tion. 

It is impossible to avoid expressing the deep regret 
that must be felt by aU -who have attentively watched 
the course of recent "financial legislation, that the pro- 
posals foreshadowed in Mr. Gladstone's address to the 
electors of Greenwich, were not propounded by him, 
in detail, in his place in Parliament, as the responsible 
Minister of the Crown. In that case there can be no 
question that the magnificent su.rplu8, created by his 
administration, would have been utilized to the ut- 
most, and for the benefit of all ; the dismissal of the 
income tax," after thirty years effective service in the 
liberation of commerce from unwise imposts,* would 
have been accompanied by such readjustments of tax- 
ation as would have prevented the relief of wealth at 
the expense of poverty ; national finance would have 
been placed upon a more equitable basis ; trade and 
industry would have entered upon another stage of 
marked development ; and agriculture, sharing in 
the general prosperity, would have received far greater 
benefits than have been conferred upon it, by those 
who profess to be its peculiar and exclusive patrons. 

See ante pp. 226-228. 
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Although, it may he natural to express regret for a 
lost opportunity, the real question of practical import- 
ance, is, not what might have been, but what is to be ? 
The finance of the past is chiefly valuable as a chart 
for the guidance of Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
the future. It has been shewn, in the preceding pages, 
that every successive application of the principle of 
free commercial intercourse has been pregnant with 
advantage to all classes. At the same time, it has 
been rendered evident by numerous facts, that the 
chief benefit of past reforms has accrued to the capita- 
list and the landowner. No change has been effected 
in the incidence of taxation, the contributions of work- 
ing men and their families towards Imperial taxation 
are still far in excess of those levied upon any other 
class of the community, while they have to bear the 
heavy pressure of increasing rent, created to a large 
extent by the growth of local taxation, which has been 
rendered necessary to repair the neglect of previous 
generations.* Past experience offers ample induce- 
ments to persevere in the task of further liberating 
commerce from fiscal restrictions; a vast and important 



* A Mgh authority upon the qnestion of taxation obseryes, in regpeot to this 
very point, " The ignorance of the mass of electors on political and social ques- 
tions, even when they are most powerfully interested in the subject, is most pro- 
found. What, for example, would be the attitude of ratepayers to the question 
of local taxation, if they understood the true incidence of a tax paid by occu- 
piers, and knew the fact that at present the great landowner's rent is free of 
imposts, while the contributions of the tenants actually give the landowner the 
power to levy an additional rent on the outlay of the occupier ?" — " Goiden and 
Political Opinion." By J. E. Thorold Roger. A " seven years war," like that 
of the Anti-Oorn Law League, appears necessary in order to ind6j:trinate the 
public mind with a great economic truth. 
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work has _al ready been achieved, but the equitable 
adjustment of taxation is a problem, the solution of 
which has not yet been attempted, and the task of 
emancipating commerce from fiscal restraints, which 
impede its growth,. is not yet complete. 

There is a remarkable unanimity of opinion among 
all classes as to the necessity of a revision of taxation. 
In his budget speech. Sir Stafford Northcote stated, 
that out of £66,000,000 of properly called disposable 
revenue, various deputations had proposed to sweep 
away £65,000,000. Tea, coflfee, and the minor customs 
duties, the income tax, the brewers' license, and the 
railway passengers' duty, have all their sturdy 
opponents, and, to crown all, the agricultural interest 
desires, with one hand, to sweep away the tax on malt, 
which brings in upwards of £7,000,000, and, with the 
other, to seize a considerable contribution from the 
impoverished exchequer, in the hope of obtaining some 
relief from local rates. Another school of economists 
objects altogether to any further remissions of taxa- 
tion, and proposes to apply all surplus revenue to the 
reduction of the National debt. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appears to consider, that " in the multi- 
tude of counsellors, there is safety," and that his best 
policy is to leave the deputations which wait upon 
him to answer one another, to balance opposing 
claims, and then to take the course most convenient 
for himself and his colleagues. 

With respect to Imperial taxation there can be no 
doubt as to the policy which the experience of the 
last thirty years enforces and upholds. The work of 
free-trade legislation is not yet complete ; much has 
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been done, but much remains to do ; whetber the 
duties imposed upon foreign commodities be few or 
many, the Custom House is a standing blockade of 
our own ports,* a serious impediment to trade, and a 
restraint upon intercourse between the nations of the 
world ; it is tbe worst toll system ever devised. The 
words of Sir Louis Malet, one of the coadjutors of the 
late Ricbard Oobden, in the negociation of the Frencb 
Treaty, are well worthy of consideration. He says : — 

" "We have obtained enough Free Trade to enable our upper and 
middle classes to acquire more wealth than, with their present 
education, they can either employ wisely or spend innocently, and 
to stimulate unproductive consumption in vulgar luxury and waste- 
ful charity ; but we have not obtained enough Free Trade to feed 
and clothe and house our people, or to inspire confidence in other 
countries, and .to establish those international relations without 
which all hope of internal progress is a foolish and idle dream. t" 

The removal of every impediment to the commercial 
intercourse of nations, by tbe abolition of the Custom 
House, is a policy wbich was warmly supported by 
E/ichard Cobden, and it is an object whicb all who 
are thoroughly imbued with tbe principles whicb it 
was tbe object of his life to promote, and who desire to 
render more tban mere lip-homage to his memory, 
will seek to accomplish. To secure this great end it 
is necessary to maintain and extend the principle of 



* " All restraintB upon' the free intercourse of nations are virtually acts of war. 
They are attsmphs more or less openly avowed, to show that it is expedient, not 
only to keep one's neighbour at arms' length, but to cripple his resources or injure 
Ms interests." — " Cobden and Political Opinion." By J. B. Thorold Rogers. 

t Preface to the " FoUHcal Opnions of Mchard Cobden." London: Maomillan 
and Go. 
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direct taxation, whicli is not only more honest and 
economical as respects the taxpayer, than its insidious 
rival, but is also the only foundation upon which it is 
possible to erect the edifice of perfect free trade, and 
the only means by which an adequate contribution 
can be obtained from the wealth and property of the 
country. 

The repeal of indirect taxation has invariably en- 
countered the steady and persevering opposition of 
the Conservative party. The solitary exception is to 
be found in the proposal of Sir Stafford Northcote for 
the repeal of the sugar duty. Upon every other 
occasion the whole force of that party has been rallied 
in support of a moribund duty of Customs or Excise.* 
Among the enemies of modern finance there was none 
more consistent and determined than the late Lord 
Derby. His opposition, although unintelligent, was 
in its practical effect most disinterested, for there 
were few landed proprietors who had derived greater 
benefits from free trade legislation. Speaking upon 
the question of the abolition of the paper duty, he 
condemned the policy of repealing indirect taxation 
because it would, in his opinion, weaken the revenue 
and render war impossible. Referring -to a statement 
of the Duke of Argyle that the Government had no 
intention of breaking down the revenue from indirect 
taxation, his lordship said : — 

" I was charmed to hear from the noble duke opposite a declara- 



* It IB true that some of these dnties were repealed by Sir Bobert Peel, bnt 
he was mainly eupported by Liberal membere, the balk of the OonserratiTe 
party deserted his banners ; his ministry was left withont followers and had to 
rely npon the votes of the Opposition. NotwithstandinR this patent faot, Con- 
serrativeB of the present day have, the audacity to claim hia measures as a proof 
that their party is not opposed to reform I 
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tion on the part of the Q-overnment that they have nothing in 
common with the principles announced by those who are described 
as forming the Manchester school ; but, whatever may be the 
intentions of the G-overnment, they arS by their acts playing into 
the hands and furthering the avowed objects of that party. "What 
is the annoifncement of that party? The announcement made — 
not concealed, but openly proclaimed — is, that they will effect a 
change of taxation, and so cut down the indirect taxes as to make 
the whole dependence of the country be upon direct taxation ; and 
the pressure of that direct taxation, they anticipate, will be so 
grinding and so odious that, ' whatever the circumstances of the 
country may be, war will be avoided, because no party will be 
willing to defray the expense necessary for carrying it on. That is 
the'avowed object of those persons. They say, ' We will secure ' 
peace by taking away the power of making war, by throwing the 
whole burden of taxation on direct taxation, and making the pres- 
sure odious.' The .Grovernment have quite different views, I have 
no doubt ; but if they had the same objects they could not more 
effectually promote them than by the system of finance they are 
encouraging. My Lords, it is not, therefore, solely on account of 
the amount, tliough that is considerable, that I object to the aboli- 
tion of the paper duty ; but because you are taking away an 
important branch of revenue, and establishing principles and pro- 
moting objects contended for by those parties who, by weakening 
the financial condition of the country, desire to effect the purposes 
they have in view. Tor these reasons of political as well as financial 
importance I object to the proposition of the Q-overnment, and 
shall not feel myself justified in giving my assent to it."* 

The maintenance of Customs and Exciee, upon the 
ground of their utility, as engines of war taxation, 
may render them very desirable sources of revenue in 
the estimation of such politicians as advocate "a 
spirited foreign policy " and represent the services in 
Parliament, but it is not by any means probable that 



* Hansard's Debates. Third series, Vol. 158, pp. 15i2-1543. 
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this fact will cotnmend them to the community in 
general, when sufficiently enlightened to understand 
the full bearings of the question.* Such a defence of 
indirect taxation may well be commended to the care- 
ful consideration of all who are desirous of preserving 
this country from being again embroiled in the politics 
of the continent. Unjust taxation appears to be con- 
sidered indispensable, in order to defray the cost of 
"just and necessary wars." It is not, however, true 
that the repeal of indirect taxation weakens the 
. financial condition of the country. On the contrary, 
it has been abundantly demonstrated that no surer 
method can be adopted to secure this end than the 
imposition of duties of customs and. excise. Every 
relaxation of such imposts has been the means of 



' The valuable parliamentary return of Income and Expenditure from 1688 
to 1869, moved for by Mr. Gladstone in 1866 (No. 366, Sees. 1869), gives a 
summary of our war expenditure during that period. It amounted to 
£1,235,741,209, of which £779,283,245, or nearly two thirds, remained a 
burden upon the taxpayers on the 31st March, 1874. This, moreover, does not 
include iuterest upon the debt, which, according to the Financial Beform 
Almanack for 1874, has reached, during the present century, £1,984,776,780 ; 
this was up to the 31st March, 1873 ; if- the following year is added the total 
will be more than £2,000,000,000. In addition must be added traders' profits 
upon the indirect taxation, levied to defray this interest, the cost of the pau- 
perism that has been created by war, the loss of trade and employment, the 
crimes to which consequent poverty has driven numbers of the population. 
During 128 years, commencing 1688 and ending 1815, there were only 37 in 
which this country was at peace. The moral and sooial evils which these wars 
have entailed upon the country cannot be imagined, and, to crown all, the objects 
for Vhioh they were carried on mainly concerned dynasties and rulers, and 
were of little moment to the people, out of whose resources the cost was de- 
frayed. The foolish war, wiiich originated in the attempt to tax the American 
Colonies, and ended in their independence, cost £97,599,496, of which 
£94,660,069 was raised by creation of debt. For the details showing the cost of 
each war, sec Appendix. 
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largely increasing the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, and thus adding to its financial strength.* 

The benefits already conferred upon the nation, by 
the remission of indirect taxation, have been fully 
recognised by Sir Stafl'ord Northcote in his first 
financial statement. Speaking chiefly with a view to 
the futare policy of the Conservative Government, he 
saidt : — 

- " We look back to the year 1842 as in a certain sense the com- 
mencement of a new financial epoch : and, no doubt, at that time a 
great revolution was effected in the financial system — and in a most 
important branch of it — by the reform of our system of indirect taxa- 
tion effected by Sir Robert Peel and his Administration and carried on 
by the late Prime Minister. We are never tired of praising the great 
work which has been done in these thirty years. Tliere has been 
a great remission of taxation — mountains of taxes, I may say, have 
been removed from the pressure put upon the consumers and also 
upon the trade and industry of the country : — we have done an 
amount of wofk of which any nation may be proud in the course of 
about one generation. But it now seems to us that there is another 
side to the question of finance which stands as much in need of 
attention and reform as did the side of indirect taxation in the days 
of Sir Eiobert Peel and in the year 1812, and that is the great 
question of our direct, and especially of our direct local, taxation." 

• In snppiSrt of this view the authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be adduced. In his work, entitled "Twenty Years of Financial Policy," he 
Bays : — " The Government of Lord Aberdeen have sometimes been accused of 
incompetency, or of culpable negligence, for having brought forward such a. 
budget as that of 1853, on the eve of a war which they ought to have foreseen. 
Whether they ought to have foreseen it or not, is a question not to be discussed 
here. Whether, if they had distinctly foreseen it, they would have brought for- 
ward exactly the budget they did, may be doubted ; but the great features of 
that budget— the sej^tlement of the Income tax question, and, in a lesser, but 
still in an important degree, the revision of our indirect taxation — mark it as a 
budget eminently calculated to strengthen the position of a country which was 
about to embark in a serious and expensive struggle." 

t " Hansard's Debates." Third Series, vol. 218, p. 631. 

W 
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This well deserved eulogy of the great financial 
revolution, that has been effected since 18i2, is the 
severest possible condemnation of the opposition 
which it has invariably encountered from the present 
leaders of the Conservative party. At every stage of 
its progress that beneficent revolution was the object 
of their bitter denunciation ; in the removal of the 
mountains, to which Sir Stafibrd Nprthcote refers, 
they had neither part nor lot ; it was their choice tg 
indulge in prognostications of evil which have all been 
falsified, and they have thus been proved to be " blind 
leaders of the blind." Upon reaching the promised 
land of ofB.cial responsibility, with a majority at their 
back, it was one of the first tasks of their Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to celebrate the triumph of their 
political opponents, and with respect to one important 
article of consumption and commerce, to complete the 
work which his immediate predecessor had commenced. 

It appears, from this portion of Sir Stafford North- 
cote's financial statement, to be the opinion of the 
Government that attention should now be directed 
towards the reform of direct taxation, both Imperial 
and local, aud that other questions may wait. There 
is, however, one very important question which cannot 
be overlooked, whether regard be had to its intrinsic 
importance or to the high authority upon which it has 
been urged upon the attention of Parliament. There 
is no necessity to indulge in alarmist views respecting 
the early failure of our coal supplies, in order to enforce 
the conclusion that more decided efforts should be 
made for the reduction of the national debt. The 
arguments that have been advanced in Parliament in 
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favour of this course by Mr. John Stuart Mill* and 
Mr. Gladstone are deserving of serious attention, 
especially when a new financial departure appears to 
be in contemplation. 

Among other considerations, the progress made by 
the United States in the reduction of the enormous 
burden imposed upon them by their great Civil War 
may well occasion serious reflection in this country. 
If they continue their efforts, so as to pay off their 
debt with a speed at all approaching past reductions, 
the time will come when their taxation will, of neces- 



* Mr. Jeyons, in his work on the coal queetion, estimated that three genera- 
tions at the most, J)ribably a shorter period, would leave no workable coal at a 
less depth than 4,000 feet, and that the expense of raising it from that depth 
would put it out of our power to compete in manufactures with the richer coal 
fields of other countries. In reference to this calculation, Mr. Mill made the 
following observations in the House of Commons : — ■" It has now come to this, 
that instead of being at liberty to suppose that future generations will be more 
capable than we are ourselves of paying off the National Debt, it is probable that 
the present generation and the one or two which wiU follow, are the only ones 
which wiU have the smallest chance of ever being able to pay it off. Now, what 
is the duty which facts of this sort impose upon this country ? Are we going to 
bequeath our pecuniary obligations undiminished to descendants, to whom we 
cannot bequeath our assets ? Suppose the property of a private individual had 
eome to him deeply mortgaged, and that the bulk of it consisted of a mine, rich 
indeed, but 'certain to be exhausted in his lifetime, would he think it honourable 
to waste the whole proceeds of the mine in riotous living, and leave to Ms 
children the payment of the debt out of the residue of the estate ? Then what 
would be vicious and dishonourable in a private individual is not less dishonour- 
able in a nation. We ought to think of these things while it is still time. This 
country is at present richer and more prosperous than any country we ever knew 
or read of, and it can without any material inconvenience or privation set aside 
several millions a year for the discharge of this important duty t6 our d«J- 
scendants." — Hansard's Deiates, third series, vol. 182, pp. 1525, 1526. In the 
financial statement for 1866 [Hansard, third series, yol. 183, pp. 389 407), 
Mr. Gladstone treated the subject at some length, and expressed his concurrence 
with the views expressed by Mr. Mill, adding a warning to owners of real 
property that the burden would ultimately fall upon them, as capital woujd 
migrate, while the land would remain. 

w 2 
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sity, be so liglit that a modification of their tariff will 
be inevitable. If during the same period we have 
done nothing towards the material reduction of our 
own burden, we may find ourselves entering upon a 
severe competition at a great disadvantage. Whether 
this be so, or not, there can be no doubt that the relief 
obtained by the removal of this great annual dead- 
weight would be of material advantage to the trade 
and industry of the country. 

It has sometimes been argued that, inasmuch as we 
are not under any obligation to pay off the principal 
of the debt, there is no occasion to take any decided 
measures for its reduction, as the growth of the 
country in wealth is steadily diminishing the burden. 
The argument is plausible, but, apart from other con- 
siderations, it is open to the conclusive reply that the 
taxation required to meet the yearly interest is not 
placed upon wealth, but upon poverty. The,'Whole 
burden is borne by indirect taxation ; and it has been 
abundantly demonstrated that the real pressure of such 
imposts is chiefly felt by those who have the smallest 
means. If the incidence of taxation were fairly ad- 
justed, so that a fair proportion fell upon wealth, it 
would probably be found that owners of property 
would consider it a wise course to deal with the prin- 
cipal of the debt, in order to relieve themselves from 
the heavy annual charge which it involves. In any 
case, looking at their future interests, it would be a 
judicious procedure on their part to submit to an in- 
crease in the amount they contribute to the National 
revenue, in order that it might be applied towards the 
reduction of debt. The spontaneous growth of rent, to 
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■which reference has already been made, could not be 
applied to a more useful or productive purpose. 

The support afforded by members of the present 
administration to the motions brought forward by Sir 
Massey Lopes, in the last Parliament, left no room for 
doubt as to their views upon taxation. The pres- 
sure of local rates upon land had long been a favour- 
ite grievance with Mr. Disraeli, but the first attempt 
of his ministry to deal with the matter does not appear 
to have given much satisfaction to the landed interest. 
The chief advantage, if there be any, of the measure 
of last session fell to the towns, and rural agitators 
have not been slow to express their discontent. The 
question is one that cannot be treated advantageously 
in the rule-of-thumb fashion, advocated by Sir Massey 
Lopes ; revision of local taxation and reconstruction 
of local government must be dealt with together. 
Looking at all the difficulties of the subject, the slow 
and cautious method of the late adminstration was far 
more conservative, in the best sense of the word, than 
the hasty concession of their successors, which has 
failed to satisfy the an4;icipations of their own sup- 
porters. ', (V 

The "relief of local taxatioUj" inaugurated by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, is open to grave question, both on 
the grounds, of its economic effect and its practical 
injustice. Its obvious intention is to throw further 
charges upon indirect taxation,* thus aggravating the 

* This fact was maije perfectly clear by the motion, proposed in 1873 by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, and supported by Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Ward Hunt, and 
Mr. Disraeli, protesting against any further reduction of iadirect taxation, until 
the House was in possession of the views of the Government with reference to. 
the maintenance and adjustment of direct taxation, both Imperial and local. 
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burden, and placing hindrances in the way of any 
further reform of the most objeotionahle portions of 
our fiscal system. When proposed, in 1872, by] Sir 
Massey Lopes, this method of dealing with the 
question was supported by some representatives of 
large borough constituencies, on the ground that a 
very considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
country escapes any contribution towards local taxa- 
tion. No proposal has, however, been made which 
touches this wealth, but the reverse. The existing 
pressure of Imperial taxation is far more severe upon 
poverty than it is upon wealth, and this inequality will 
be seriously aggravated by any measure which throws 
an increased burden upon the Imperial Exchequer, 
unless atteMed by a corresponding adjustment of 
taxation. A House of Commons, consisting mainly of 
landowners and their connections, and elected by con- 
stituencies which are not thoroughly instructed on the 
subject, may endeavour to relieve property from long^ 
standing obligations, but the decision will not stand. 
When the question has been tboroughly discussed, the 
existingincidence of taxation,* both Imperial and local, 
must undergo a complete and equitable revision. 

The celebrated resolution of the Session of 1872 in 
favour of transferring, either wholly or in part, the 
cost of the administration of justice, the police, and 
lunatics to Imperial taxation, was based upon the 
principle that expenditure, which is independent of 
local control, ought not to be a charge upon local rates. 
The items specified were no doubt selected by the 
framers of the resolution as the strongest portions of 
their case, but it is not contended that the amount 
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expended npon these objects is absolutely free fronl 
control on the part of the local authorities. There 
is a margin, more or less, elastic, within which the 
amount of this expenditure is controllable by those 
who administer local affairs, and the resolution is self- 
condemned in so far as it claims entire relief from 
these burdens. It is obvious that the expenses of 
justice and the police must, to a considerable extent, 
be within the control of local administrators. Upon 
their constant and careful supervision the effi- 
cient maintenance of the police force is dependent, 
and in proportion to its efficiency or inefficiency will 
be the amount incurred in the administration of jus- 
tice. If the whole expense is to be borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer, the who].e responsibility must be 
assumed by the Imperial Government. The police 
would in^that case cease to be a force under local 
control, for the preservation of the peace of each dis- 
trict, and would become a Government engine capable 
of being employed for very different purposes. It 
surely cannot be the intention of the supporters of Sir 
Massey Lopes thus to weaken the principle of local 
self-government ; such, however, would be the infajl- 
lible result of their proposal. On thef other hand, the 
adiuinistration by independent local ' authorities of 
funds provided by government Would be a fruitful 
source of extravagance. The control. of Parliament 
over expenditure, already weak and inefficient, would 
be still further impaired, and existing burdens would 
be seriously aggravated. It is a thorough reconstruc- 
' tion of our system of local government and taxation 
that 'is necessary, not the transfer of charges to Im- 
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perial taxation, or the strengthening of the principle 
of centralization. 

It appears from Sir StaflEbrd Northcote's financial 
statement to be the opinion of the present Govern- 
ment that, so far as Imperial revenue is concerned, 
the great question of direct taxation is whether the 
income tax shall be retained or repealed, and upon 
this question the Government has not come to any 
decision. The reduction of the tax to the low rate of 
twopence in the pound was not intended as an indica- 
tion that the Government were prepared to propose its 
abolition, but entire liberty of judgment was reserved 
both as to its maintenance, and as to the introduction 
of improvements into its mode of assessment, its in- 
cidence, and some other matters connected with it. 
This being the case, the position occupied by the 
Income Tax in our fiscal system is well deserving of 
consideration. The enormous service which it has 
rendered, in the liberation of trade from a multitude 
of onerous and oppressive burdens, has been already 
referred to; its existence has rendered possible the 
great reform of our system of indirect taxation, which 
has been the foundation of our modern commercial 
progress. It has the transcendent merit over duties 
of Customs and Excise that it does not interfere wlth- 
the processes of industry or the course of trade, and 
that the whole amount which it costs the taxpayer 
is devoted to the service of the State. It is at present 
almost the only impost by means of which any sub- 
stantial contribution is levied from the increasing 
wealth of the country, and its repeal without any 
offeotivp substitute would aggravate the pressure of 
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taxation upon those classes which are least able to 
bear the burden. It has its inequalities, but they are 
by no means so flagrant and unjust as the inequalities 
of indirect taxation. 

It has been already shewn that the chief advantage 
of recent remissions of taxation has been appropriated 
by the upper and middle classes, and that the pressure 
of taxation, both Imiperial and local, is far more severe 
upon the small tradesman, the clerk, and the working 
man, than it is upon the capitalist and the landowner.* 
There is another fact in connection with National 
finance that is also deserving of attention ; the remis- 
sion of £26,000,000 of taxation has been attended by 
an increase of £24,900,000 in.the amount of the Im- 
perial revenue'. This vast addition to the revenue has 
been mainly derived from the increased consumption 
of taxed articles among the working classes. Mr. 
Oobden made several striking observations upon this 
growth of expenditure, in his last public speech, t 
when he urged the necessity of retrenchment, in order 
to ejffect a real relief from the pressure of taxation. 
Judging from recent experience, it may be questioned 
whether any material permanent reduction will be 
eflfected in the National expenditure, until the people 
are more fully instructed in financial science. The 
most " heroic efforts " to secure economy, although 
they may obtain commendation from Chancellors of the 
Exchequer anxious to; remit taxes, appear to be 



• See ante pp. 11-16, 144-151, 159-161, 178-182, and chapter xv. 

t Speeches vol. ii. p. 370. See also " Cutden and Political Opinion" by James 
B. Thorold Rogers. Chapter vi. 
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invariably followed by a rebound in the opposite, 
direction, when the growth of expenditure, at all times 
kept, in check with difficulty, gets beyond control. 
The steady and persevering protests of the small 
minority in Parliament, who advocate economy, have 
been powerless to prevent the vast additions that have 
been made to the public burdens since the Crimean 
war, when, according to Sir Stafford Northcote,* 
there was " begotten in us a habit and even a taste for 
expenditure, such as it is much easier to acquire than 
to get rid of." The "bloated armaments," which 
were once denounced by Mr. Disraeli, do not seem 
likely to suffer diminution at the hands of his ad- 
ministration. + Under such circumstances it becomes 
more and more imperative that a means should be 
devised of securing an adequate contribution from the 
growing wealth of the country, especially from that 
portion of it which is created by the general industry 
of the community, without any care or anxiety on the 
part of its owners. 



^ • " Twenty Yaars' Financial Policy," p. 298. 
f The following extract from a recent Tolnme of essays by Professor Thorold 
Eogirs (" Cobden and Political Opinion") shows very dearly the diffionlty of 
effecting any redaction of expenditure, so long as the burden is secretly imposed 
upon the taxpayers .■ — " When the English nation becomes tklive to its stroogth, 
and reasons npon the process by which it is governed, and when it is informed 
about the saorifloes which it has to make in order to keep up the present scale of 
Government expenditure, it cannot, I think, be doubted that it will insist on 
economy, tinder our system of taxation, under indeed any system of taxation 
with which modern finance is familiar, the pressure of large expenditure falls far 
more heavily on narrow than it does upon large incomes. And the reason is 
obvious. Nq tax, which is levied on arlioles the use of which is wholly volun- 
tary, is half so productive as a tax levied on articles the use of which is neces- 
sary or habiiual, The doctrine which would put all taxation on the rich is 
odious and unfair; but the saorifioe which the poor have to moke in their 
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Whenever it is proposed to raise a fair proportion 
of the Imperial revenue from real property, the cry is 
raised of "confiscation," and unfair exemptions are 
justified upon the ground of alleged rights of pro- 
perty. It is assumed that " the right of property in 
land rests upon the same basis as the right of property 
in commodities created by human industry, and the 
fears of the commercial classes are excited in. order 
that they may become an additional bulwark of a fiscal 
system which imposes serious restraints upon trade 
and undue burdens upon those who are not possessed 
of property. It is upon such grounds that opponents 
of secret voting have been the warmest defenders of 
secret taxation, as they well know the existing inci- 
dence of public burdens could not be maintained, if 
the collection of the taxes were as open and apparent 
as ordinary commercial transactions. If it be confis- 
cation to increase taxation upon a kind of property 
which steadily augments in value through the efforts 



payments to public purposes is really very heavy and the only way in which any 
tendency towards the doctrine to which I have referred may he obviated is to 
reduce public expenditure within the narrowest limits consistent with good faith, 
securily, and good government. It is no apology for excessive expeudUure to 
say that the burden of taxation has become relatively lighter, because the nation 
has grown more numerous and more wealthy. The extortion of the past, the 
prodigious burden borne by the people for the fifteen years after the great Con- 
tinental War, wiU not make the public acquiesce in present waste. And as soon 
as ever the ' future rulers ' of England are convinced that much of the cost of 
administration is a levy on the resources of the many for the benefit of the few, 
it is certain that the services will be thoroughly and radically .reformed." 
" Odious and unfair " are no doubt very appropriate epithets by whichto describe 
any proposal to put all taxation on the rich, but they are equally applicable and 
forcibki in regard to the existing system of taxation, which places the heaviest 
burdens upon the narrowest incomes, and relieves the rich at the expense of 
the poor. The best way of meeting proposals like the one described by Professor 
Bogers is for the rich openly to assume their fair shaise of the public burdens. 
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of the general community, quite irrespective of any 
outlay on the part of its owners, what word can be 
employed. to describe a system which relieves such 
property from its fair share of taxation, and throws 
the burden upon those whose life is a struggle for the 
bare necessaries of existence. Confiscation appears to 
be considered just, when employed to exact the last 
farthing from the miserable wages of the agricultural 
labourer, or from the equally scanty earnings of those 
who are engaged in the unskilled employment of large 
cities and towns ; it is obnoxious only when it touches 
the rich. 

The doctrine that the State has a righi^ to levy 
special taxation upon the unearned increment of rent 
is mainly distasteful because sound principles of tax- 
ation are, even yet, but little understood. If land- 
owners were wise, they would be the first to advocate 
such a measure, as it would not only remove a well 
founded sense of injustice from the public mind, but 
also, by enabling Parliament to repeal more oppres- 
sive burdens upon trade and industry, would be the 
surest means of adding to the value of their estates.* 
It may appear paradoxical to assert that the levy of a 
direct tax upon rent is a means of improving property, 
but it is none the less true, if the tax so imposed is a 
substitute for imposts which are far more onerous 
in their ultimate consequences, as affecting property. 
The experience of the last thirty years abundantly 
demonstrates that the extension of free commercial 



* See " Diologaes on Taxation, Imperial and Local." By W. Pollard Urqnhart, 
M.F. Financial Reform AsBociation, Liverpool. 
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intercourse,, both internal by the removal of duties of 
Excise and external by the remoral of duties of 
Customs, is the surest means of creating a yast incre- 
ment of rent. There is no occasion for any revolu- 
tionary proceeding in order- to carry out the change 
proposed. A gradual extension of the principle of 
direct taxation upon property would enable it to be 
effected, without inconvenience, by the appropriation 
of a portion of the increased rental which would result 
from successive remissions of indirect taxation. 

The principle upon which Mr, Mill lays great stress, 
that the rule pf taxation should be equality of sacri- 
fice,* meaning thereby that the contribution of each 
person towards the expenses of Government should be 
so apportioned that he shall feel neither more nor 
less inconvenience from his share of the payment than 
every other person experiences from his, is most 
conspicuously violated by existing fiscal arrangements. 
It cannot be for one moment maintained, by any one 
who has impartially investigated the subject, that the 
sacrifice ruade by the wealthy and prosperous portion 
of the community approaches that whicli is imposed 
upon the poor. Prom the period when the House of 
Commons, on the 21st November, 1660, by a majority 
of two, in the Convention Parliament of Charles the 
Second, relieved the landowners from burdens, which 
had been borne by their estatesfrom time immemorial, 
and in lieu thereof settled one-half the excise upon 
the king and his heirs for ever, it appears to have been 



" Political Economy," book v., chap, ii., sec. 2. 
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the aim of legislation, in a House of Commons mainly 
consisting of landowners and their nominees, to throw 
the chief burden of taxation upon the labouring 
classes. Many of the evils introduced into our fiscal 
system during long years of financial mismanagement 
have been removed, but the equitable adjustment of 
taxation, so as to place a fair share of the public 
burdens upon -wealth, still remains a problem which 
requires the attention of Parliament. The satisfactory 
solution of this question is to be desired, not merely 
for the purpose of removing well-founded expressions 
of discontent, but also in order to lay broad and deep 
the foundations of national prosperity and to secure 
the permanent welfare and prosperity of every section 
of the community. In a recent article, which has 
excited considerable attention, Mr. Gladstone observes 
that " in the inward realms of thought and of imagi- 
nation, the title of England to stand in the first rank 
of civilized nations need not be argued, for it is ad- 
mitted. It would be equally idle to offer any special 
plea on its behalf in reference to developments purely 
external. The railway and the telegraph, the factory, 
the forge, and the mine ; the highways beaten upon 
every ocean ; the first place in the trade of the world, 
where population would give us but the fifth ; a commer- 
cial marine equalling that of the whole of Continental 
Europe; these may be left-te-teH- their own tale."* 
These marvellous results, so far as external develop- 
ments are concerned, have been mainly the growth 



" OontempoKiry Review," Ootober, 1874. 
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of the last thirty years ; their progress may be traced, 
step by step, as the direct consequence of the growth 
of scientific knowledge in relation to the administra- 
tion of National Finance ; the tale they tell is a record 
of benefits secured by emancipating the energy of the 
people ; and the policy which they indicate is the 
further application of those principles of finance, which 
have already been productive of such vast advantage, 
in order to secure the widest possible extension of our 
commerce, and the steady and continuous growth of 
our national prosperity. 

The opinion expressed by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the reform of our system of direct 
taxation is the pressing financial question of the day, 
is a proposition which may very fairly command 
universal assent, and . by none will it be held more 
firmly than by those who desire the further reform of 
our system of indirect taxation. In late years it has 
been the general practice to appropriate surplus 
revenue, with more or less of equality, between direct 
and indirect taxation, but there is no sound principle 
involved in such a procedure. The foundation upon 
which the fiscal reforms of Sir B/obert Peel and of Mr, 
Gladstone were built up was the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation ; it was by means of the income 
tax that the great revolution in our financial system, 
eulogized by Sir Stafford Northcote in his budget 
speechi was effected. Whether the jgolicy of the 
future is-ihainly directed towards the removal of 
taxation or the reduction of debt, it is evident that 
the question of direct taxation must force itself upon 
public attention. The claim of the agricultural in- 
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terest for tlie repeal of the malt tax is a case in point. 
It is difficult to see in what way their end is to he 
attained except by the substitution of a direct tax 
in place of that impost. 

Looking at our system of Imperial taxation as a 
whole we find that it presses lightly upon property 
and heavily upon industry ; it is lenient towards 
wealth, and oppressive upon those whose life is a con- 
stant struggle for the necessaries and decencies of 
existence. Its inequality is maialy redressed by the 
income tax, which levies the same percentage upon 
the earnings of the trader, the professional man, and 
the clerk, whose incomes depend upon the continuance 
of health and strength and are terminable at death, as it 
does upon incomes from property which may be trans^ 
mitted unimpaired at death, if not largely augmented 
in value by the general industry of the ooinmunity. 
Personal property is subject, at the death of its owner, 
to the Probate duty, from which real estate is exempt, 
and the Succession Duty on. the latter is levied at a 
much lower rate than the Legacy Duty on the former. 
There are, moreover, very considerable estates, which 
enjoy an additional exemption, being held by corpora- 
tionSj and consequently not liable to Succession Duty ; 
their value is continually increasing without any 
effort on the part of their owners ; they have all the 
advantages of State protection, and it is tmjust 
towards other holders of property and the general tax- 
payer, that they should be relieved from any contribu- 
tion that is imposed upon property held by individualsi. 
It will no doubt be argued that corporate property is 
mainly held for charitable purposes, and should there- 
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fore be exempt from taxation. The old adage, "be 
just before you are generous," is a sufficient reply to 
this statement. No one proposes that charitable pro- 
perty should be insured against fire at any lower rate 
than similar property in private hands; why then 
should it be favoured in respect to its payment for the 
protection afforded by the State ? * If it is desirable for 
the State to subscribe to certain charities, let it be 
done openly by a vote in supply, and not by an ex* 
emption from taxation which it is impossible to justify. 
The abuses which characterise the administration of 
charity property invalidate all claims to favour on 
account of the objects to which much of it is devoted ; 
notably is this the case with respect to the City Com- 
panies, respecting which Professor Thorold Rogers 
says, very justly, " the real objects of the over-grown 
charities possessed by such Companies as the Gold- 
smiths, the Merchant Taylors, the Fishmongers, and 
the like, are not the rich people who consume great 
part of the income of these charities in vulgar ostenta- 
tion and scandalous gluttony, and who are neither 
goldsmiths, nor tailors, nor fishermen, but the artisans 
who work at these several callings and have been 
simply defrauded of their due."t Equally scandalous 
is the present position of the Inns of Chancery, which 
have long ceased to offer any facilities for legal edu- 
cation and expend their revenues for the personal 
gratification of their members. The immunities 



See Appendix for fmtlier illustrations of this portion of the question, 
t " Cobden and. Political Opinion." 
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enjoyed by real property, whether in the hands of 
private owners or corporate bodies, are not redressed 
by the incidence of local taxation, which in the rural 
districts is mainly a rate in aid of wages, or incurred for 
purposes directly beneficial to property, and, in so far 
as it falls upon property, has become a rent charge, 
subject to which it has, for many years, been 
either purchased or inherited, while in the towns the 
local rates are so contrived as to fall upon the occu- 
piers, and are paid out of the general income of the 
community. It is evident from these facts that there 
is a very wide field for the application of sound prin- 
ciples of finance in connection with a complete 
revision of our system of direct taxation, and that it is 
only by such a revision that the incidence of the 
public burdens can be made more equitable, and the 
collection of the national revenue can be placed upon 
a sound and satisfactory basis, so as to secure the 
cardinal requisite of justice towards every class of 
taxpayers, and the levy of the national revenues in 
the manner that shall cause the least interference 
with trade and industry, and thus ensure the diffusion 
of prosperity and contentment throughout every por- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 
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APPENDIX I. 

IMPORTS OF FOOD, BEVERAGES, TOBACCO, OIL SEED CAKE, AND SEEDS. 

1872 AND 1873. 

Compiled from the " Annual Statement of Trade." The volume for 1873 having 
been issued since the chapters to which these tableg relate were in type, 
the returns for that year have been added. 



Amlmals, living : — ' 

Oxen, Bulls, Cows, and Calves No. 

Sheep and L'ambB No. 

Swine No. 

Dead Meat, unenumerated : — ' 

Bacon Cwts. 

Hams Cwts. 

Beef, salted Cwts. 

Do., fresh OT slightly salted ..Cwts. 
Meat, salted or fresh, not other- 
wise described Cwts. 

„ preserved otherwise than 

by salting Cwts. 

Pork, salted not hams Cwts. 

„ fresh Cwts. 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, and Fish ;.—» 

Butter Cwts. 

' heese Cwts. 

Eggs No. 

Fish, fresh, not of British taking Cwts. 

„ cured or salted Cwts. 

Cora, Grain, and Meal : — * 

Wheat .V Cwts. 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Pease 

Beans 

Maizo or Indian Corn 

Buckwheat 



1872. 



Quantities. Value. 



172,993 

809,822 

16,100 

1,815,562 

156,293 

193,327 

35,585 

55.854 

350,729 

212,030 

6,230 

1,138,081 

1,057,883 

531,591,720 

266,444 

404,748 

42,127,726 

15.046,666 

11,537,325 

235,432 

1,296,133: 

2,948,916 

2i,6S2,670 

89,415 



Carried forward 



£ 

2,676,8751 
1,666,874 

51,597 

3,783,316 

405,665 

385,435 

84,823 

138,272 

945,819 

434,293 

13,084 

6,028,474 

8,0.S 1,977 

1,762,600 

251,828 

607,214 

26,169,185 

6,194,090 

4,201,492 

85,235 

563,768 

1,189,952 

S, 601, 192 

12,208 

£69,324,773 



1873. 



Quantities. Value, 



800,802 

851,116 

80,978 

2,784,426 

202,803 

215,777 

44,777 

79,841 

260,749 

265 321 

24,374 



£ 
3,354,043 
1,822,531 
242,010 

5,690,799 
554,431 
414,666 
105,149 

216,681 

733,331 

579,752 

64,262 



1,279,566 


6,955,264 


1,S56,728 


4,061,466 


660,474,000 


2,359.022 


261,496 


233,028 


466,678 


770,208 


43.863,098 


28,588,746 


9,241,063 


4,013,572 


11,907,702 


4,799,839 


61,771 


25,156 


1,190,837 


517,786 


2,982,064 


1,269,553 


18,823,431 


6,646,991 


37,468 


13,883 



£73,982,158 
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Brought forward . . 
Corn, Grain, and Meal — cor.tinued 

Bear or Bigg .. 

Wheat Meal and Flour 

Barley Meal 

Oat Meal 

Bye Meal . . .-. 

Pea Meal 

Bean Meal 

Maize or Indian Corn Meal . . 

Buckwheat Meal .. 

Unannmerated da. '. 

Essence of Spruce^' 
Fruit:— ». 

Almonds Cwts. 

Nuts, principally need as Fruit . . 

Oranges and Lemons .' . . . Bushels. 

Preserved without sugar . . . . lbs. 

Baw, not otherwise described Bushels, 

Dried, do do. do. „ 

Currants, dried Cwts. 

Figs, dried „ 

Plums (French) and Prunelloes . . ,. 

PJums, dried or preserved (except 
in sugar) not otherwise des- 
cribed 

Prunes 

Baisins 

Hops" Cwts. 

Malt".. .. Qrs. 

loei ' Tons. 

Lard" .. Cwts. 

Liquorice" „ 

Myrabolama" , 

Oil Seed Cakes'* Tons. 

Onions'^ Bushels. 

Pickles and Vegetables preserved 

in salt Gals. 

Pickles preserved in Vinegar" .. „ 

Potatoes" Cwts. 

Poultry and Game (including Eab- 

. bits)" 

Bice, rough and in the husk" . . . . Qrs. 
„ not do nor do. do. do. " .. ..Cwts. 

Sago and Sago Floar° „ 

Salt" Tons. 

Sauces or Condiments' ' Ih6. 

Seeds:—" 

Clover and Grass .. .... ..Cwts. 




1,125 

4,388,136 

403 

30,168 

1,439 

268 

1,520 

5,374 

21 

3,612 



70,270 

2,385,160 

4,985,627 

1,691,703 

76,406 

1,138,863 

141,847 

6,630 



800 

23,71,6 

617,418 

135,965 

139,421 
579,056 
28,000 
484,453 
134,300 
859,031 



1,108 
5,987,429 



27,447 

7,033,361 

298,418 

•15,222 

1,201',573 



290.849 



1873. 



69,324,773 

42£ 

4,087,639 

202 

20,556 

711 

175 

676 

9,877 

33 

1,397 

21 

204^592 

434,697 

1,154,270 

74,189 

1,024,685 

67,065 

1,584,073 

231i571 

31,927 



5,737 

30,629 

1,149,337 

679,276 

"128,251 

1,308.841 

76,991 

280,857 

1,262,974 

193,308 

118,196 

547 

1,640,515 

217,526 

49,332 

3,518,421 

244,984 

. 16,417 

84,696 

. 746,813 



Quantities. 


Value. 








£ 




73,982,158 


6, 214 ,479 


5,849,852 


64,774 


49,229 


692 


438 


1,020 


300 


6,856 


10,570 


30 


42 


6,067 


' 1,865 




63 


48,694 


140,684 




511,910 


2,308,208 


1,124,248 


7.702,191 


98,242 


1,324,608 


762|710 


94,789 


73,329 


991,353 


1,276,445 


120,347 


220,413 


1,175 


9,371 


2,405 


8,728 


9,718 


14,515 


379,374 


668,790 


122,729 


602,941 


11 


33 


160,832 


166,220 


626,090 


1,388,881 


29,179 


81,776 


171,472 


103;963 


138,193 


1,328,526 


1,127,995 


264,876 




1*1,416 


1,252 


1,060 


7,506.615 


2,120,154 




257,389 


18,772 


33,540 


6,540,318 


3,^45,434 


298,179 


237,057 


32,809 


37,083 


1,247,522 


27,492 


276,782 


661,332 



Carried forward 



. . £89,946,207 



£95,481,954 
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Brought forward . . ■ • 

Cotton Tons. 

Flax and Linseed QrB- 



1872. 



Quantities. 



Garden, nneunmerated . . . . lbs. 
Tares and Lentils . . . . Bashels. 
Unennmerated, commonly used 

for expressing oil therefrom Qrs. 
„ other sorts Cwts. 



Cinnamon lbs. 

Ginger (raw) Cwts. 

Pepper lbs. 

TiTnenumerated . . , 

Spirits of all sorts : — " 

Brandy Proof Galls. 

Geneva ,, ,, 

Bum „ „ 

Unennmerated not aweet- 

ened or mixed , . „ „ 

Sweetened or mixed, perfamed, 

incladingEau de Cologne . . „ 
„ Unenumerated, including 

Shrub 

: Sogar :— '^ 

Kefined and Candy Owts. 

tlniefined .. „ 

Glucose (Liquid) or Vegetable 

Syrup 

Molasses .. .. ,; 

Suocadeg and Confectioner;,'^ (in- 
cluding Fruits and Vegetables 
preserved in Sngar) . . . . Cwts. 
•Tea, Coffee, &c.:—» 

Tea lbs. 

Coffee „ 

Chicory, raw or kiln dried . . . . Cwts. 
,, roasted or ground. . . . lbs. 

Cocoa „ . 

„ Husks and Shells .. ..Cwts. 
,. Paste or Chocolate . . . . lbs. 
Tobacco:—" 

tJnmanufaotured lbs. 

Snuff , 

Cigars „ 

Cavendish or Negro-head . . . . „ 
Other sorts, including Cigarettes „ 



Value, 



167,904 
1,614,947 
246,549 
503,912 
479,100 

36,217 
824,921 

1,072,080 

82,174 

27,676,710 

9,461,253 

3,506,296 

305,166 

6,637,273 

1,307,428 

44,568 

44,690 

1,729,302 
18,776,696 

29,700 
696,615 



66,346 

184,927,148 

166,269,062 

101,564 

187,666 

16,044,134 

8,725 

102,428 

46,549,700 

4,787 

1,464,757 

2,142,87i 

66,669 



89,946,207 

1,403,825 
4,513,842 

621,013 
20,586 

114,940 



1873, 



Quantities. Value 



132,417 
353,834 

110,993 

72,139 

758,970 

310,817 

1,328.656 

56,385 

674,357 

126,056 

71,626 

39,795 

3,142,703 
18,044,898 

36.387 
360,741 

209,452 

12,933,143 

6,257,408 

69,266 

1,923 

467,144 

8,556 

9,847 



207,038 
1,446,938 
276,328 
323,338 
328,109 

60,808 
388,479 

1,078,763 

36,863 

26,324,828 

6,601,393 

6,483,486 

324,496 

6,931,311 

1,260,050 

41,415 

56,469 

2,278,490 
14,241,328 

86,306 
520,815 



49,525 

163,765,269 

183,402,576 

113,304 

228,963 

19,570,625 

7,707 

105,418 



1,668,882 
1,312 

1,083.984 
95,909 
13,945 



81,882,783 

6,933 

1,697,681 

2,070,088 

69,647 



Carried forward 



£143,861,402 



£ 1 

95,481,954 

•' ■> 

1,608,321 

4,136,664 

725,279 

21,147 

■74.436 

174,379 
311,969 

116,144 

97,548 

818,437 

229,958 

2.375,447 

59,905 

742,696 

110,015 

68,450 

54,340 

3,847,271 
17,066,026 

43,373 
245,766 



215,188 

11,372,595 

7,280,851 

79,758 

2,994 

599,432 

6,081 

9.622 

2,618,799 

276 

1,167,988 

100,788 

14,687 

£151,822,888 
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Brought forward . . 

Vegetablegi' unenumerated .. 

Vinegar'' Gallons. 

Wine" „ 

Yeast, driedi » Cwts. 

Beer and Ale : — ^^ 

Mum Barrels. 

Spruce „ 

Of other sorts.. ' „ 

Farinaceous Substance and Manu- 
factures thereof 

Total Value 



1872. 



1873. 



Quantities. 


Value. 


Quantities. 


Value. 




£ 




£ 




143,861,402 




151,822,888 




137,689 




141,473 


58,833 


6,348 


59,562 


5,705 


19,660,127 


7,718,848 


21,682,356 


8.267,826 


140,191 


347,689 


147,226 


374,347 


1 


2 


13 




1,670 


11,154 


1,894 


37 


2,710 


9,163, 


2,981 


12,986 
10,455 




355,887 




311,002 




£152,448,18J 


£160,946,214 



SUMMARY OF TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS OF FOOD, &C. 

1872. 1873. 

£ ,£ 

1. Living Animals used as Food 4,394,860 5,418,584 

2. Dead Meat 6,140,707 8,3li9,071 

3. Butter, Cheese, Eggs, and Fish . . . . 11,682,093 14,'378,978 

4. Com, Grain, and Mcil.. .■ 51,228,816 51,737,811 

5 pruit .. 5,992,772 4,908,285 

a! Rice, Sago, and Potatoes .. 5,453,252 5,636,188 

7. Sugar and Molasses 21,574,679 21,202,436 

8. Tea, Coffee, Cocda^ &c 18,747,281 19,300,833 

Total, as stated on p. 191, for comparison with ■ ■' ^ — 

similar imports in 1840 and 1865 125,214,450 130,942,183 

9. Spices 1,247,419 1,262,087 

Total, as stated on p. 242 for comparison with 

imports of Spirits, Wiile, and TobaBoo .. . . 126,461,86 9 182,204,270 

10. Foreign Spirits 2,296,S75 3,410,853 

11 Wine . 7,718,848 8,367,826 

12.' Tobacco 2,709,082 3,902,337 

12,724,755 15,580,516 

13. Misoellaneons 4,131,314 4,124,876 

14. Oil Seed Cakes, & Seeds, used in the production of Food. 9,130,244 9,037,052 

Total .. .. £162,448,183 £160,946,214 
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APPENDIX II. 

THE CONDITION ;0P THE WORKING CLASSES DURING THE 
CLOSING YEARS OF THE PfiOTECTIVE ERA. 

The following Btatements made by members of Parliament, prin- 
cipally in respect to the districts which they represented, have been 
collected from " Hansard's Parliamentary Debates." They afford 
conclusive evidence of the condition of general distress and wretch- 
edness into which the population had been plunged by legislative 
efforts to protect Native Industry. 

Mb. Slanet. Feb. 4ith, 1810. In Liverpool, in 1839, there 
were 7,860 cellars used as dwellings, inhabited by, 39,000 people, 
or one-seventh the then population of the town. In Manchester 
and Salford also a considerable portion of the population inhabited 
cellars. Out of 37,000 habitations which were examined no less than 
18,400 were ill-furnished, and 10,400 altogether without furniture. 
In Bury, the population of which is 20,000, the dwellinga-of 3,000 
families were visited. In 773 of them the families slept three and 
four in a bed ; in 209, four and five slept in a bed ; in 67, five and 
six slept in a bod ; and in 15, six and seven slept in a bed. In 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne the residences of 26,000 poor persons were 
examined, and those who saw them gave a most appalling account 
of the misery, filth, and want of air which prevailed. 

Me. Soholeeield, J«»e 15th, 1841, read a letter, from which the 
following. is an extract, respecting Birmingham^ — "Workmen, 
with large families, are receiving from 6s. to lis. per week, and 
would be able, if they could work full time, to earn from 15s. to 
3O3. per week. How these families live and pay rent can only be 
answered by the poor creatures themselves." 

Mb. Baines. June IGih, 1841. In Leeds no less than 10,000 
persons were out of employment, or dependent on those in that 
situation. (The population at that time was 151,063, so that one- 
fifteenth had no work). 
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Mr. S. Cbawfoed. Sep. 20th, 1841. In Eochdale there were 
136 persona living on 6d. per week, 290 on lOd., 503 on la., 855 on 
Is. 6d., and 1,500 on Is. lOd. per week. Of these, five-sixths had 
scarcely a blanket among them ; 85 families had no blanket ; and 
46 families had only chaff beds, without any covering at all. 

Me. p. Stewaet, Sept. 24<A, 1841, quoted a letter- from 
Johnstone, which said: — "1 could tell you of mothers dividing a 
farthing salt herring and a halfpenny-worth of potatoes among a 
family of seven ; of others mixing sawdust with oatmeal in making 
their porridge, to enable each to have a mouthful ; and of families 
living for ten days on beans, and peas, and ears of wheat, stolen by 
the children from the neighbouring fields." 

Me. Beotheeton. Sept. 24itk, 1841. In Salford there were 
2,030 houses untenanted, which, if occupied, would yield a rental of 
£27,000 a year. The poor-rates had doubled since 1836. In Man- 
chester, during the last year, upwards of 10,000 families had been 
relieved by public subscription. 

Da. BowBiNG-. Sept. 30th, 1841. At Bolton 1,400 houses were 
unoccupied ; of the poor-rates only two-thirds could be collected in 
consequence of the distress. Workpeople in iron and machinery 
were only employed half-time, engineers the same, masons, brick- 
layers, and joiners only one-third employed, and tailors, shoemakers, 
and hand-loom weavers were even worse off than that. 

Me. Cobden. June IQth, 1842. In Stockport" 29 large concerns 
were closed. A 2s. rate only yielded one-sixth of what it did two 
years ago, and a Is. rate only two- thirds of what a 6d. rate did at 
that time. 

Me. "WAiiiiACE. Julff 1st, 1842. In Glasgow the number of un- 
employed had been steadily increasing for six months ; on the 11th 
of June the number of persons on the relief fund amounted to 
12,000. 

Dh. Boweing. Jult/lst, 1842. What was the state of the town 
of Bolton? At this moment, one-third of the rated property was 
paying the poor-rates, and there were 10,000 persons who had not 
Is, each a week to live upon. 

Me. Aglionby. July 1st, 1842. In Cockermouth the number 
of families without any visible means of existence whatever was 
389 ; of families, the weekly earnings of which did not exceed Is. a 
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head, 419 ; of which the earnings exceeded a Is. and did not reach 
Is. 6d., 302 ; below 2s., 212 ; and below 38., 279 ; making 1,661 
families, including 6,000 individuals, whose average earnings were 
not more than Is. 2d. These 6,000 persons included more than 
one fourth of the whole population of the town. 

Mb. Wabd. July 1st, 1842. In Sheffield one-third were out of 
work ; and the poor-rates were increasing in a way which the de- 
pressed state of the town could not in any manner supply. Tn 
Leeds nearly one-fourth of the population were more or less in 
the receipt of public relief. 

Me. Httme. July 1st, 1842. What .the people complained of 
was; that food was high and wages were low ; that food was rising 
in price and wages falling, while thousands and tens of thousands 
had no wages at all. 

Me. Mabsland. July 8/i, 1842. In Stockport there were from 
2,000 to 3,000 of the cottage houses untenanted, and more than 
half their manufacturers were unable any longer to carry on 
liusiness. 

Me. C. Btjller. July 8th, 1842. The distress was not confined 
to tbe northern districts ; it was felfc extensively in the south of Eng- 
land. He had seen a letter from an intelligent country gentleman 
resident in Devonshire, who said, that the distress which prevailed in 
that district — and especially in the towns of Exeter and Plymouth — 
was such as had never been witnessed before. 

Me. Cobden. July 8th, 1842. I see the Hon. Member for 
Leeds in his place, and I challenge him to say whether the condition 
of Leeds at this moment is not worse than that of Stockport. "We 
have not 40,000 utterly unemployed ; our poor-rates are not so high ; 
his borough must be one vast poor-house. At Hinckley there are 
1,500 stocking frames, and only 21 fully employed. "What is the 
state of the mines of Staffordshire ? There are 25,000 utterly 
destitute of employment. I know at this time a place where lOO 
wedding rings were pawned in one week to provide the owners with 
bread. Men and women have subsisted only upon boiled nettles ; 
and in the neighbourhood with which I was originally connected ia 
business, Burnley, the starving people dug up the putrid carcase of 
a cow, rather than die of hunger. 

TuE Queen's Mkssao!!. Feb. 2nd, 1843. Her Majesty regrets 
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the diminiBhed receipt from some of the ordinary sources of revenue. 
Her Majesty fears that it must be in part attributed to the reduced 
consumption of many articles caused by that depression of the 
manufacturing industry of the country, which has so long prevailed, 
and which Her Majesty has so deeply lamented. Her Majesty 
regrets that in the course of last year the public peace in some of 
the manufacturing districts was seriously disturbed, and the lives 
and property of Her Majesty's subjects were endangered by tumul- 
tuous assemblages and acts of open violence. 

ViscouifT HowiCK. Feh. 13<A, 1843. The time is now to be 
reckoned not~by months but by years, during which the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the country (to use the words of 
Her Majesty's Speech,) have been in a state of great " depression." 
That distress which, in the first instance, 'affected only one great 
branch of our national industry, has lately extended to all the other 
great' interests of the State. In the parish of Sunderland the rates 
during the last six months have been at the rate of 18s. in the 
pound, per annum, on two-thirds of the r^rck-rent ; the actual amount 
for the whole year has been 17s. 3|d. 

Me. "Waed, Jeft. I'kt'h, 1843, quoted the following passage 
from the report of a charitable society at Sheffield.!-^" Since the 
year 1837, there has been manifestly a most disastrous turn in 
trade and manufactures here, not the consequence of a sudden 
shock from violent and temporary derangement, traceable to obvious 
causes, severe and heavy for a while, as on former occasions, for 
which, if slowly, but surely, amendment followed, but a progressive 
decay, like the fatal and insidious symptoms of consumption in the 
human frame, tending towards inevitable destruction. The oldest 
inhabitant of Sheffield cannot remember a crisis of calamity so 
general, and apparently so hopeless as that which has come upon 
us. The labouring classes have been going down into abject 
destitution. 

De. BoWBiNG. Feh. 15th, 1843. The applications for relief to 
the Society for the Protection of the Poor in the town of Bolton, 
showed how frightfully distress had of late increased. In 1840, the 
number of applicants for relief, most of them heads of families, was 
770 ; in 1841, it was 2,564 ; in 1842, it was 3,940, The number of 
individuals belonging to the families of those who were relieved in 
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1840 was 2,656; in 1811. 9,523; in 1842, 15,296. The>verage 
earnings of those who applied for, relief from this Society were, in 
1840, Is. 2f d. per week ; in 1841, lOid. ; and in Sl842,«J0id. ; but 
of those who received relief the average weekly j earnings was in 
1840, lOid. ; in 1841, 9Jd. ; and in 1842, 9|-d. 

Mb. C. Wood. Feb. 15th, 18i3. In Leeds the distress of the 
people had more than trebled in the short space' of two years. 
There were relieved in 1840, 3,400 persons; 1841, 7,300; 1842, 
14,800. In two adjoining townships the poor-rates had doubled 
during the same period. In the last four years 94 firms had become 
insolvent in Leeds, with liabilities which amounted to £1,500,000, 
and the dividend paid did not exceed 5b. in the pound. In one 
trade alone, the sum paid in wages was less than that|paid when the 
people were fully employed, by £430,000. 

Mb. BsOTHEBToif. Feb. 17th, 1843. The poor-rates" levied in 
Salford in 1836 amounted to £7,079 ; in 1839 they were £13,366 ; 
in 1840, £12,761 ; in 1841, £17,547 ; in 1842, £23,961. 

Me. JoHir Bbight. March 13th 1845. If the Eight i^Hon. 
Gentleman looked to Salisbury, and within a mile'of his own resi- 
dence, he would find the able-bodied labourers picking Btones out^jOf 
the field, and their wages were but fid. a day. 
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APPENDIX III. 

FUETHEE INFOEMATION EESPECTING WAGES. 

The following comparison of Wages paid in 1874 
with those of previous years, as published in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society, affords evidence 
from four different districts of a considerable advance 
since the removal of so many restrictions upon trade. 

WEEKLY WAGES OF FACTORY HANDS AT MANCHESTEE, 
1849 AND 1874. 

The figures for 1849 are from a paper on Prices and "Wages by 
Mr. G-. E.Porter. " Journal of the, Statisticsl Society," Vol. XIY, 
The figures for 1874 have been obtained by private enquiry in 
Manchester from competent authorities engaged in the manu- 
factures of that city. The gentleman by whom the figures were 
obtained says, that " the wages are very difficult to get as an 
average." 

In 1874. 
Card Room hands are of two kinds, 
•grinders and ordinary hands. One in- 
formant gives the former at 15s , and 
the latter at lis. Another gives the 
grinders at 20s. ; card room, females, 
at 10s. 6d. Spinners and piecers, one 
informant gives : 

Spinners - . - 423. 

Piecers - - - 16s. 

Another informant gives : 

Spinners 35s. 8d. 

Piecers, of different kinds, 

lis.; 7s. 6d., 5s. 
Power-loom weavers 6s. per loom, or 
about 15s. per weaver, averaging two, 
three, and four loom weavers. 
Power-loom helpers, 4s. 6d. and 5b. 
Mechanics - 22s. 



In 1849. 




Card Eoom Males 12s. 




„ Females Ss. 


6d. 


Spinners and Piecers - 12s. 




Power-loom Weavers, work- 




ing two looms only, male 




and female . - - 9s. 


5d. 


Power-loom helpers - 4s. 


8d. 


Mechanics - 19s. 


3d. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN LEE0S IN 1839 and 1874. 

The figures for .1839 are taken from a Eeport upoa the condition 
of the town and its inhabitants, prepared by a Statistical Com- 
mittee of the Town Council. " Journal of the Statistical Society." 
Vol. II. The figures for 1874 have been obtained by personal 
enquiry. 

1839. 1874. 

Cloth PresBers - 208. 30s. 

Cloth Drawers 24s. 63. 30s. 

Slubbers 248. 30s. to 358. 

Wool Sorters 21b. - , 30b. to 35s. 

Warehousemen 21s. 24s. 

Weavers IBs. Men 20s. 

„ — Women 14s. . 

In 1874 the weavers are nearly all women. A large number of 
women are also employed as minders of sewing machines in the 
cloth cap, boot and shoe, and ready-made clothing trades, wages 
about 158. per week. Other mill girls earn 6s. to 9s., according to 
ability. 

WAGES IN OOIiLIERIES IN NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM IN 
1839, AND IN DECB MBBR, 1874. 

The figures for 1839 are from a' report of a Committee of the 
British Association, published in the Statistical Society's Journal. 
Vol. II., pp. 345—356. The figures for 1874, have been kindly 
supplied by Mr. T. Burt, M.P. 

In 1839. In Dec, 1874. 

Hewers, Ss. 9d. ; putters, 3b. 9d. ; banks- In Northumberland, 

men, 4s; 7d. ; waggonmen, 8s. 6d. ; Hewers, about ',7s. ; putters, about 4s. ; 
euginemen, 3s. 4d. ; masons, 3s. 5d. ; banksmen, from 4b. to 6s. ; smiths and 
smiths, 3s. 2d. per day, with house, joiners, about 4s. 9d. ; stoneraen and 
firing, and garden in addition ; the shifters, range from 6s. to Bs. 6d. per 
hewers for six and all the others for day. The pits never work more than 
twelve hours per day. five days a-week ; the workmen have 

free house and coal as a rule. 
In Durham. 
Wages range lower, hewers at present 
receiving about 6s. per day, and other 
classes in proportion. 

Intimation of another reduction had been given at the time these 
statistics were prepared. 

In 1873, when wages were at the highest the average wages of 
hewers, in Northumberland, were about 9s. per day. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY BAENINGS AT AN IRON WORK tN SOUTH 
WALES, IN 18i4, 1849, 1873 AND 1874. 

The years 1844 aad 1849 are takea from "A comparative State- 
ment of Prices and Wages," by Mr. Gt-. E. Porter, published in the 
" Journal of the Statistical Society," Vol. XIV. The figures for 
1873 and 1874 have been kindly, supplied by the Cashier of an Iron 
Work in South Wales. 





1844. 


1849. 


1873. 


1874. 


Colliers 


13s. 


14s. Bd. 


43a. to 47s. 6d. 


39b. 6d. to 46s. 6d 


Miners 


10s. 7d, 


10s. 9d. 


44s. 


46s. 6d. to 48b. 


Labourers 


lis. 


lis. 


20a. 6d. 


198. 


Founders 


2Bb. 9d. 


30s. 4d. 


43s. 


4Sb. 


Fillers 


22s. 


.SOs. 4ii. 


39b. 6d. 


40s. 6d. 


Cinder Fillers 


21b. 


21s. Id. 


26s. 


25b. 6d. 


Refiners 


37s. 8d. 


39s. 6d. 


63s. 4d. 


71s. 3d. 


Puddlers 


22b. 7d. 


25b. 7d. 


40s. 2d. 


31s. 6d. 


Bailers 


22s. 2a. 


23b. 


45s. 7d. 


383. 2d. 


Rollers 


33a. 7d. 


35s. 6d. 


68s. 


65s. 8d. 



APPENDIX IV. 

THE AVERAGE PRICE BAID: FOR COALS AT BETHLEM ROYAL 
HOSPITAL, 1845, 1874, 

From the " Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom," and 
returns kindly supplied by the Steward of the Hospital. 





Per ton. 




Per ton. 




Per ton. 




s. 


d. 




^. d. 




<,. d. 


1845 


18 





.. 1855 


22 7, 


. 1865 


19 9 


1846 


16 


7i 


.. 1856 


21 6 


. 1866 


20 9 


1847 


19 


1* 


1857 


20 ' . 


. 1867 


19 9 


1848 


16 





.. 1858 


19 lOi . 


1868 


19 6 


1849 


17 


4 


.. 1859 


18 3 


. 1869 


17 9 


1850 


16 


4i 


.. 1860 


19 6 


. 1870 


18 1 


1851 


15 


4 


.. 1861 


19 li . 


. 1871 


18 3 


1852 


15 


3i 


.. 1862 


20 6 


. 1872 


22 9 


1853 


18 


Oi 


.. 1863 


18 3 


. 1873 


31 


1854 


22 





.. 1864 


19 


. 1874 


30 1\ 
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NOTES ON THE FOHEGOING TABLE. 

LoOAi. Rates. — In the four London cases the rates are paid by 
the landlord, and half of them, being the part which Mr. Baxter 
assumes to fall on the owner, are included under the head of rent. 
In the other cases, 5 to 12, the rates appear to be paid by the tenant ; 
and the whole amount is included under the head of rates. Half 
of this, in Mr. Baxter's opinion, falls on the landlord — i.e. the tenant 
would pay increased rent to that amount, if there were no rates. In 
either case the amount to be deducted from the workmen's earnings 
is the same ; where the tenant pays the rates he pays the whole 
rate, and the only way in which -any part of the rates so paid falls 
upon the landlord is in a dimunition of the rent he would otherwise 
receive. In towns, whether the rates are paid in the first instance- 
by the landlord or the tenant, there can be little question that 
the whole burden rests upon the tenant. 

"Wives and Chilbeeit's Eabnings. — In the following cases the 
father's wages §i,re supplemented by the family, the total earnings 
including the following sums : 2. Mother, £20 16s. 3. Children, 
£4. 6. Mother, £6 10s. ; children, £3 10s. 7. Children, £9 10s. ; 
8. Mother, £2 10s. ; children, £12. 9. Mother, £3 128. ; children, 
£5 8s. 10. Children, 13s. 11. Mother, £4. 12. Mother, £1 15s. ; 
children, £4 7s. 

Geneeai Behabes. — The profits on taxes have been taken at 
25 per cent., which is a very moderate estimate for purchases in 
■small quantities ; 50 per cent, would be more accurate, but the 
author desires to avoid even the appearance of exaggeration. In 
the last case, IS^o. 12, the taxation is low, as the family are cider 
drinkers, and there is no duty on that beverage. Since Mr. Baxter's 
figures were compiled the duties on corn and sugar have been re- 
pealed, but there is every reason to believe that increased consump- 
tion of other articles, subject to duty, has quite absorbed the saving 
from this source. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

THE COST OP WAB— 1868 to 1809. 

From Eeturu, Public Income and Expenditure, No. 366 — 1 part 2, 
Sese. 1869, pp. 707, 708, 

Gbeat Bbiiain. £ 

1688-16^7 War in Ireland and against France, &c 32,643,764 

1702-1713 War of Spanish Succession 60,684,956 

1718-1721 War with Spain 4,547,324 

1739-1748. , .... War with Spain (Eight of Search) and of Austrian 

Succession 43,655,192 

1756-1763 Seven Years' War 82,623,738 

1776.] 785 American War 97,599,496 

Gbeat Bbitain and Ireland. 

1793-1815 War with France 831,446,449 

1838-1843 Insurrection in Canada 2,096,046 

1840-1843 First China War 2,201,028 

1848-1853 Kaffir Wto 2,060,000 

1854-5— 1855-6..EusBian War 69,277,694 

1856-7— 1860-l..Second China War 6,640,693 

1856-7 Persian Expedition % 900,000 

1864-5 New Zealand War 764,829 

1866-7— 1867-8..AbyBBiniaii Expedition 8,600,000 



£1,235,741,209 



In addition to the above wars, there hare been during the same 
period the following naval und military operations, the cost of which 
is not stated separately. Same Eeturn, part 1, pp. 478, 479; 

1715-1717 Naval operations in the Baltic against Sweden. 

1726-1729 Naval operations in the Baltic against Bussia, and in the West 

Indies against Spain. 

1735-1737 Naval operations in aid of Portugal. • 

1738 Naval operations in Mediterranean against Spain. 

1754 Military and Naval operations in North American oolonies 

against France. 

1776 Hostilities commenced with North American oolonies. 

1826-1828 Aid to Portugal against Spain. 

1827 " Pacification " of Greece. 

TliG general result appears to be that during the 128 years 
comtpenciug 1688 and ending 1815, there were only 37 during the 
whole of which this country was at peace. During the 58 following 
years there were only 27 years of peace. 
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APPENDIX VII 

TAXATION OF COEPORATE PROPERTY. 

A correspondent of the ^iramwe/- newspaper, writing 
on the above subject (Nov. 28, 1874,) gives the follow- 
ing illustrations of the abuses which appear to be 
inseparable from such property. 

"I am trustee of freehold and personal property which has been 
in trust for 250 years ; it has increased ten-fold or twenty-fold in 
value, and the purposes of the trust have not for a long time been 
carried out, because the objects do not exist. For the other case, 
I beg to refer to the Sixteenth Eeport of the Charity CommissionerB, 
1868, wherein a property is described, called ' Smith's Trusts,' 
which commenced in 1627. The income is now about £16,000 per 
annum, and the Commissioners say, in reference to the larger part 
of it distributed, that 'it "has rather injured than improved the con- 
dition in life of the persons among whom it has been distributed.' 
And Lord Kingsdown said, in 1846, ' The nature of this trust 
makes it impossible for the trustees to administer it in any manner 
that can be satisfactory either to themselves or the objects of the 
charity.' " He adds, " Now, I never could understand why such 
property as this should escape its fair share of taxation ; why the 
dead should be allowed to prevent the property they have left in 
public or semi-public trust being taxed equally with that still left in 
private hands." It willbe very difficult for those who defend the 
exemption from taxation of such property to give a satisfactory 
reason for its continuance. 

A leading article in the same newspaper has the following com- 
ments upon the question : — " A, correspondent, who signs himself 
" X," and whose letter we publish in another column, calls attention 
to the fact that the landed estates of these wealthy corporations 
are held in perpetual trust for corporate purposes, and consequently 
altogether escape the operation of the succession duty. Our cor- 
respondent assumes that the value of the real estate thus held in 

z2 
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mortmaiD must amount to many milHoDB per annum. We have no 
Domesday book, as we ought to have, and an exact estimate is con- 
sequently out of the question. But it is worthy of notice that the 
Universities and Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge hold between 
them, according to the returns of the recent Commission, no less 
an amount than 319,716 acres of land in all parts of the kingdom, 
and we may very safely assume that the City Companies hold quite 
as much, if not more. Then there are, besides, our hospitals, our 
large public endowed schools, our almshouses, and a whole number 
of lesser and miscellaneous charities, all of which derive the major 
part of their income from land. In almost every case this land 
has of course enormously increased in value since it was first ac- 
quired under the original bequest, and is capable of still larger 
increase in the future, and our correspondent is probably right in 
assuming that the unearned increment, especially where it is im- 
possible to devote it to the purposes of the original trust, is not 
always put to the best possible use. We believe that Bideford 
Bridge, in Devon, was originally endowed with two small fields, out 
of the rent of which its repairs were to be paid. These fields now 
underlie the busiest part of all Bideford, and the trustees of the 
bridge have built schools, repaired churches, apprenticed children, 
and otherwise put the income to good use. Had they been a City 
Company they would have confined themselves to keeping the 
bridge in repair, and would have devoted the remainder pf the 
income to big dinner^. It is indeed notorious that the City Com- 
panies, with but a very few honourable exceptions, regard their 
duty as trustees to be strictly limited by the precise terms of the 
original trust, and consider the unearned increment to be fairly 
their own. If a field is left them with a charge to pay out of it 
thirty shillings a year each to two deserving old women, the two 
old women get their thirty shillings with the strictest and most 
scrupulous regularity. But if the field happens to be, or rather to 
Jiave once been, in the very centre of Finsbury, and now brings in 
not three pounds a-year but three thousand, the Company regards 
the extra two thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven as its own 
legitimate perquisite, to be devoted by it to those ' corporate pur- 
poses ' which have made ' the noble hospitality of our City Com- 
panies ' a household word." 
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Abissinian Expedition ; vote for, 45, 
46. Ditto, 50, 51. Its legacy of 
debt, 153. 

ApBicniiTxiRE : Complaiuts of neg- 
l<;cted grievances, 126, 140. Its 
condition from 1815 to 1845, 173. 
Its depressed state from 1820 to 
1843, 177. Its increased profits 
since 1855, 196, 197. Prophecies of 
Earl Stanhope and the Duke of 
Buckingham respecting Sir Eohert 
Peel's sliding scale of 1842, 211. 
Increased rental paid by farmers, 
211, 212. Improvements yet re- 
quired for the perfect cultivation of 
land, 237, 238. 

AaEtcuLTURAL Labouhbbs : Wages in 
1851 and 1861, 234. Wages and 

, expenditure in 1834, 249. Their low 
vrages a cause of pauperism, 269, 
270. Their condition in 1841 and 
1870, 270. Mr. Briscoe on their 
distress in 1840, and Mr. Tooke on 
ditto in 1844, 271. 

Alabama Awaed, Mr. Lowe's provision 
for the, 139. 

Bacon and Hams : Consumption per 
head in 1859 and 1866, 31. Quantity 
and value of imports in 1859 and 
1866, 31. Importation and price in. 
1840 and 1872, 250. London retail 
price of bacon in 1848 and 1 874, 
253. Manchester ditto in 1836, 
1841, and 1875, 254. Imports in 
1872 and 1873, 340. 

Banebbs' Cleabino House, transac- 
tions of, 224. 

Babino, Mb. Thomas : Condemns repeal 
of the corn duty, and Mr. Lowe's 
reform in the collection of the taxes, 
77. Condemns the repeal of the 
corrt duty and the reduction of the 
sugar duties, 113. 

Babteloit, Col. ; proposes resolution 
for substituting a tax on beer for the 



Malt duty, 86. DeoUries to run Malt 
against Sugar, 140. 

Baxteb, Mb. Dudley ; on landowners 
and railways, 199, 200. Examination 
of his estimates of the incidence of 
taxation, 287-294. Analysis of his 
tables of working class taxation, 
352, 353. 

BowBiNO, Mb. E. a., on the coffee 
duties and income tax, 126. 

Bbssset, Mb. T., M.P. ; On the ad- 
vance in wages 238, 239. Hia sta- 
tistics as to prices of bread, 243, 244. 
Of meat, 248. Of tea, coffee, and 
sugar, 251. 

Bbisoob, Mb., on Agricultural wages 
in 1840, 271. 

BEOuaHuM, LoBD, on the navigation 
Laws 219. 

BuoKiNonAM, The late Duke of, on 
the sliding scale of com duty of 
1842, 211. 

Buckle, Mb., on the -2,000 laws passed 
to regulate commerce, 17.B n. 

Budget, of 1866, 17-25. Of 1859 and 
seven following years,26-28. Of 1867, 
34-45. Supplementary vote of 1867, 
45, 46. Of 1868, 47-51. Of 1869, 
65-75. Of 1870, 86-96. Mr. Lowe's 
first budget of 1871, 101-109. The 
revised budget introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone, 109, 110. Opposition of 
Mr. Pawoett, Mr. W. H. Smith, and 
Mr. Torrens, 111, 112, 113. Result 
of the measures of 1871, 120. Ditto 
of the three years 1869-1871, 123. 
Budget of 1872, 123-125. Criticisms 
of the proposals of 1872, 125, 126. 
Budget of 1873, 133-140. Resolutions 
of Mr. Ward Hunt and Mr. W. H. 
Smith in condemnation of the pro- 
posals of 1873, 141-144. Mr. Lowe's 
description of Mr. W. H. Smith's 
motion, 144, 145. Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Mr. Disraeli in support of- 
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the motion, 145 — ISl. Benefloial 
ohnracter ol Mr. Lowe's financial 
policy, 1S2, 170-172. ConBervativo 
finance in 1867 and 1868, 152, 153. 
Liberal finance 1869-187.S, 153-159. 
Summary of Mr. Lowe's buflgets, 
159-161. Budget of 1874, 309-314. 
BciLDiNQ BociKTiES, statistics respect- 
ing, 260-262. 
BniTEB; oonBUmption per head, 1859 
and 1866, 3J). Imports in 1859 and 
1866, 31. Prices paid at BetMehem 
and St. Thomas's Hospitals, 1855 
and 1870, 251. London retail prices, 
1848 and 1874, 258. Manchester 
ditto, 1836, 1841, and 1875, 254. 
Imports in 1872 and 1873, 340. 
Cakdles, Manchester retail prices, 

1836, 1841, and 1875, 254. 
Cave, Mr. Siephen, condemns the 
Budget of 1869, 77. Condemns the 
increase of the Income Tax as a 
means dl repealing indirect taxation, 
98. 
Chadwiok, Mr. D., motion on Income 

Tax, 1873, 136. 
Channino, Dr., on the true principle 

of taxation, 185, 186. 
Cheese : consumption per head in 
1859 and 1866, 30. Imports in 1859 
and 1866, 31. > Price paid at Beth- 
lehem Hospital in 1855 and 1870, 
251. London retail prices in 1848 
and 1874, 253. Imports of, 1872 
and 1873, 340. 
Chiooet, duty reduced one-half, 124, 
185. Imports in 1872 and 1878, 342. 
Coal: quantity and value raised in 1855 
and 1872, 302. Manchester retail 
prices in 1836, 1841, and 1875, 254. 
Quantity produced, estimated value 
at place of production, and average 
of ditto per ton in 1855, 1860, 1865, 
and 1870-72, 259. Prices at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 260. Effect of 
high price upon the poor, 260. The 
coal question and the National debt, 
322, 323. Prices paid at Bethlem 
Eoyal Hospital, 1845 to 1874, 351. 
CoBDEN, RiOHABD, ou a wAge tax, 187. 

Work for his disciples, 317, 818. 
CoooA : Imports in 185» and 1866, 81. 
London retail prices in 1848 and 
1874, 263. Imports in 1872 and 
1873, 842. 
CorrEE : Imports in 1869 and 18G6, 



81. Duties reduced one half 124, 
125. Mr. B. W. Crawford on the 
pernicious effect of this duty on 
trade, 128, 129. Ketail price in 
1849 and 1869, 251. London retail 
prices in 1848' and 1874, 253. Man- 
chester ditto in 1836, 1841, and 1875, 
254. Imports in 1872 and 1873, 342. 

Colonies, The : The Protective sys- 
tem in relation to, 220. Its aim, 221. 
Increased trade with the colonies 
since 1840, 221. The North Ameri- 
can and West Indian trade, 222. 
The Australian trade, 222. 

Commercial Tbeatieb : Effect of the 
" most favoured nation clause" in 
securing concessions from Turkey^ 
Belgium, Italy, and the Zollverein 
21. The Austrian treaty, 22. ' 

Co-operative Societies, statistics re- 
specting, 258, 259. 

Corn, Grain, and Meal, imports in 
1859 and 1866, 31. Bepeal of the 
shilling duty, 69, 70. The measure 
condemned by Mr. Corrance and Mr. 
Thomas Baring, 76, 77. Ditto by 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Liddell, and Mr. 
Thomas Baring, 110, 113. Predic- 
tions of Earl Stanhope and the Dake_ 
of Buckingham as to the effects of 
Sir Robert Peel's sliding scale of 
1842, 211. Average gazette prices 
1834 to 1873, 243. Price of bread 
1849 to 1869, 244. BetaU price of 
flour in Manchester in 1836, 1841, 
and 1875, 254. Imports in 1872 and 
1873, 340, 341. 

Cobbance, Mb. : condemns tbe repeal 
of the corn duty, 76. Complains 
that agiicnltaral grievances are ne- 
glected, 140. 

Cbaweobo, Mr. K, W. : on the Budget 
of 1869, 77, 84, and 85 Approves 
the redaction of the sugar duty and 
tiVges the remission of the ooSee 
duty, 97. On the pernioions effects 
of the coffee duty, 128, 129. Com- 
plains of income tax sbrohargse and 
brewers' lioenses, 141. 

Cross, Mr. B. A., condemns the reduc- 
tion of the duty on carriages, horses, 
&c., 79. 

Customs and Excise: summary of 
changes from 1840 to 1865, 6, 7, 8. 
Duties remitted affecting the upper 
ond middle classes, 1842 to 1865, 16, 
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16. Effect of customs' duties on 
consumption, as illustrated by the 
timber duties, 20, 21. Increased 
consumption of food consequent upon 
remissions of duties, 3C-32. Gon- 
BervatiTe opposition to remissions of 
such duties, 32, 33. The panics of 
1847, 1857 and 1866 as affecting re- 
venue from, 39. Amount remitted 
and imposed from 1832 to 1868, 54. 
PrptectiTe duties levied in 1829, 55, 
56. The pernicious effects of customs 
upon trade, 129, 144. Severity of 
their pressure on small incomes, 150. 
Duties repealed and reduced, 1869- 
1873, 160, 161. Conservative oppo- 
sition to Mr. Lowe's remissions, 161, 
162. Summary of customs duties 
in 1838, 178. Amount collected, 
and number of articles, in 1839, 178. 
Analysis of gross customs revenue 
for 1840-1, 1864-5, and 1873-4, 179. 
Ditto excise revenue, same years, 

179, 180. Increase of revenue from 
tea, wine, spirits, malt, and tobacco, 

180. Bemiseion of duties on the 
luxuries of the rich, 180. Repeal of 
excise duties, 181. Eecovery of 
revenue from remissions, 183- 185. 
Remissions of duties, and growth of 
imports and exports, 188-189. Sum- 
mary of results of remissions of 
duties 224. Abolition of the custom 
house desirable, 225, 226. Mr. Glad- 
stone on the respective effects of 
increasing, reducing, and abolishing 
duties, 225 n. Their indirect cost, 
227, 228. Work fol chambers &f 
commerce respecting, 228. The true 
policy for landowners, 228. Effect 
of protective duties on rice, 244. 
Beneficial effects of the repeal of 
protective duties, 252. Extra cost 
consequent on traders' profits, 283, 
284. Their inequality, 284. Their 
effect in diminishing trade and em- 
ployment, 301-304. Defended by 
Lord Derby as engines of war, 318- 
321. Sir Stafford Northcote's eulogy 
of the remissions of the last thirty 
years, 321, 322. 

Dbbby, the LiTE Eael o! : His oppo- 
sition to free trade, 171. His defence 
of indirect taxation as a financial 
engine of war, 318-321. 



DiBBABLt, Bt. Hon. B. : His three 
propositions of 1867 as to taxation, 
41. Condemns the malt tax, 41. 
His views on taxation opposed by 
Mr. White, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Glad-'/ 
stone, & Mr. Fawcett, 43. Eulogizes 
the house tax, 109. Opposes Mr. 
Lowe's budget of 1871, 109. De- 
nounces Mr. Lowe's remissions of 
indirect taxation, 110. His opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the corn laws 
and the budgets of 1853 and I860, 
110, 111. Condemns reduction of 
the tea duty 'from one shiliing to six- 
pence, 114, 115. On the proportions 
of direct and indirect taxation, 115, 

116. Fallacy of his calculations, 116, 

117. His views as to the pressure 
of local taxation upon real property, 
117, 118. On the taxation of the 
working classes, " addle-brained pro- 
fessors," and local taxation, 147- 
Fallaoy of his arguments, 148-150. 
His opposition to reductions of in. 
direct taxation, 162, 171. His prog- 
nostication respecting the conse- 
quences of free trade, 187, 188. Its 
falsification, 188-191. ,His fallacy 
respecting local taxation, 286, 287. 

DissoLuiioK 01' Pakliament 1868, 52, 
53. 

Doo-TAx, reduction and conversion into 
an Excise license, 42. 

Economist newspapeb, The, its reply 
to Professor Fawcett on the growth 
of wealth and the working classes, 
256. 

Eaas : Consumption per head in 1859 
and 1866, 30 ; Imports in 1859 and 
and 1866, 31. Increased importation 
of, 245. London retail prices in 
1848 and 1874, 253. Imports in 
1872 andl873, 840. 

Elliott, Ebenezeb, extracts from his 
" corn law rhymes," 175. 

Examinee, Newspaper, The, on the 
taxation of Corporate property, 355- 
356. 

ExCHEQTTEB Balanobs ; Effect of yearly 
coUeotion of taxes upon, 73, 74, 81- 
84, 90, 91. Increase during Mr. 
Lowe's adminstration, 123. Increase 
in 1872-3, and 1873-4, 188, 170, 171. 

Expenditcke, Estimated and Actual. 
In 1865-6, 18. In 1866-7, 36. In 
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1867-8, 47. 1868-9, 65, 66. In 1869- 
70, 87. In 1870-1, 102, 103. In 
1871-2, 121, 122. In 1872-8, 137, 
138. In 1873-*, 808. 

ExpiSNDiTTiBB ; Growth of, during the 
French war, 2. Total amount during 
the war, 3 n. Its growth during the 
administrationB of Lords Derby and 
Palmerston, 26, 27. Details and 
total amounts for the years 1 865-6, 
1866-7, 1867-8, and 1868-9, 48-50. 
Increase of 1867 and 1868 condemned 
by Mr. Gladstone, 44, 62. Beduced 
estimates of 1869, 66. Reductions in 
1870, 91. Increase in civil service 
estimates a mere matter of account, 
91, 92, Growth of expenditure for 
education, police, prisons and refor- 
matories, 92. Supplementary grant 
in consequence of the war in Europe, 
99. Increased estimates of 1871, 
104. Actual expenditure of 1871-2, 
121. Beduced estimates of 1872, 
123, 124. Mr. Vernon Harcourt'a 
motion of 1872, 126-128. Ditto of 
1878, 186. Motion of Mr. Holma 
respecting purchase and sale of 
stores, 136. Amount in 1872-3, 
compared with estimates and pre- 
vious year, 137, 138. Comparison 
of years 1868-9 and 1873-4, 165-168. 
Amonnt defrayed out of taxes each 
year from 1866-7 to 1873-4, 168, 
169. On war since 1688, 320 n. Its 
growth, an argument for increased 
taxation of wealth, 329, 330. Pro- 
fessor J. E. Tborold Bogers on the 
necessity for its reduction, 330-381 n. 

ExpoBis, BainsH and Irish ; In 1841 
and 1865, 8. Amount per head 1841 
and 1865, 12. Value 1825 to 1869, 
60, 61. Amonnt per head, 1840, 
1852, 1873, 235, 

See also Imports and Exports. 

Fawoett, Mb, ; questions Mr. Disraeli's 
theories of taxation, 43. His pro- 
test against the -expenditure of 1871, 
108. Protest against the revised 
budget of 1871, 111. On the limit 
of exemption from income tax, 130. 
(Trges importance of modifying in- 
come tax and and protests against 
borrowing to meet Alabama claims, 
141. On the effect of an inoroasi-d 
production of wealth on wagps, 233- 
286. Reply of {he JEcunomiat news- 
paper, 256, 257. 



FiNANOUii Statements, see Bndget. 
FiBE Ihbubance Duty; Mr. Sheridan's 
motion to reduce, 64, 65; The duty 
repealed, 69. 
Fish : imports in 1859 and 1866, 31. 

Ditto in 1872 and 1873, 340. 
Food: importation and consumption, 
1859 and 1866, 30-32. Protective 
duties on, 56. Value of imports in 
1840, 1865, and 1872, 191. In- 
creased price of home prodnce, 191, 
192. ConsnmptioQ per head of prin- 
.oipal imports, 192. Comparative 
imports of food, tea, coffee, 
&c,, and of spirits, wine, und 
tobacco, 242, Prices of corn 
- and bread at different periods, 243, 
244. Ditto of rice, 244. Ditto of 
live and dead meat, 245-248, 254. 
Ditto of groceries, bacon, cheese, 
eggs, &a , 251-255. General con- 
clusions as to comparative prices 
daring the last thirty years, 255. 
Quantity and valne of imports, 1872 
and 1873, 340-343. 

Fowler, Ma. B. N., on reduction of 
debt versus remission of taxation, 
141. 

FowLEB, Mb. William : condemns the 
budget of 1869, 77, 85. Con- 
demns the yearly collection of taxes, 
the railway passenger duty, and the 
stamp on patents, 126, 141. Opposes 
the faster reduction of debt, 141. 

Free Trade : advocated by Sir H. 
Parnell in 1830, 57. Opposiiion of 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 171. 
Remonstrances of traders and work- 
people in its favour disregarded by 
Parliament, 176. Mr, Disraeli's 
prognostication respecting the ef- 
fects of, 187, 188. Its falsification, 
188-191. Bailways, and the re- 
moval of restrictions upon commerce, 
205, 206. 

Fbiendlt Sooibtiis, statistics respect- 
ing, 262-264. 

Fruit : imports in 1859 and 1866, 31. 
Increased importation of currants, 
figa, and raisins, 244, 245. London 
retail prices of oiirrauts and raisins 
in 1848 and 1874, 858. Imports in 
1872 and 1878, 341. 

GiiJSON, Mb. Milneb, on agricultural 
wages in 1841, 270. 

Gladstone, Rr. Hon. W. E. : on the 
means of seonriug economy, 11, His 
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financial policy from 1859 to 1866, 
26-29. Its efiFeots upon the imports, 
exports, shipping, railways, and con- 
sumption of food, 29-33. Accuracy 
of his estimates of revenue for 1866- 
7, 34, 35. His remarks on the sta- 
bility imparted to commerce by the 
removal of Oustoms and Excise, 40. 
Opposes Hr. Disraeli's theories of 
taxation, 43, Condemns the in- 
creased expenditure of 1867, 44. 
Ditto of 1868, S2. Proposes the re- 
vised budget of 1871, 109, 110. On 
brewer's licenses, 141. On the taxa- 
tion of the luxuries of the rich and 
the poor, 147. On the respective 
efEects of increasing, reducing, and 
abolishing duties,22Sn. On England's 
position in the world, 334. 

GoscHEN, Mb., proposes select com- 
mittee on local taxation, 86. 

OBikNBY, M ASQuis of, on the navigation 
laws, 218, 219. 

Gbaves, Mb. S. B., moves resolution 
in favour of half-penny postage, 64. 

Geeene, Ma., on brewers' licenses, 
125, 141. 

GBtG, Mb. W. R., his fallacies respect- 
ing working class taxation, 299-301. 

Gbeoory, Mr. G. B., complains that 
agricultural grievances are neglected 
140. 

Gun License proposed by Mr. Lowe, 
93. Objections to the tax, 99. 

HAEOonsT, Mb. Veenon, motion on 
expenditure 1872, 126-128. Ditto 
1873, 136. 

Henlbx, Mb., on taxes and Christmas 
bills, 80. 

Holms, Mb. John, motion for commit- 
tee on purchase and sale of stores, 
136. 

HcBBABD, Mr. J. G., condemns the fire 
insurance duty, 43. 

HuNi, Mb. Waed ; His apology for bis 
budget of 1868, 51. Claims to have 
beeii the pioneer of Mr. Lowe's re- 
forms of 1869, 75. Condemns the 
budget of 1869, 76, 77. Makes a 
second attack upon it 80-82. Con- 
demns the " free breakfast table," 
and thinks malt might have been 
dealt with, 97. Claims the credit 
of the codification of the stamp 
laws, 126. Moves resolution con- 



demning the budget of 1873, 142, 
143. On the sugar duty and local 
taxation, 162. 

Ibbetson, Sib H. S. moves resolution 
condemning brewers license duty, 
141. 

luFOBTS AND ExFOBis ; total Value in 
1855 and 1865, 8. Increase created 
by Mr. Gladstone's financial policv, 
29. Growth of from 1841 to 1873, 
188. Increase per bead of the popu- 
lation since 1841, 189. 

See also Expobts, Bbitish and Ieish. 

Income, Estimated and Actual, for 
1865-6, 18; for 1866-7, 35; for 
1867-8, 47 ; for 1868-9, 65 ; for 1869- 
70, 87, 88 ; for 1870-1, 102, 103 ; for 
1871-2, 122; for 1872-3, 138; for 
1873-4, 308. 

Income ; Gross amount raised during 
the French war, 3 n. Comparison'of 
year 1867-8 with the year 1866-7, 
48. Ditto 1869-70, with 1868-69, 
88, 89. Ditto 1870-1 with 1868-9, 
101, 102. Recovery of revenue from 
remission of 1869 and 1870, 102. 
Anticipated deficiency of revenue for 
1871-2, 104. Excess in 1871-2, over 
estimate and previous year, 122. 
Surplus of 1872-3, 138. Amount 
received from other sources than 
taxation in 1868-9 and 1873-4, 169. 
Comparison of revenue in 1868-9 
and 1873-4, 169, 170. Amount re- 
ceived from other sources than taxa- 
tion 187 i- 3, 277. 

Ikcome Tax : impolicy of its abolition 
in 1815, 5. Similar course adopted 
at the termination of the Russian 
war, 5. Assessment under Schedules 
A and D, 1842-3 to 1865-6, 12, 13. 
Increase of one penny in 1860 to 
secure remissions of indirect taxa- 
tion, 27. Net remission efiected by 
Mr. Gladstone's eight budgets, 1859 
to 1866, 28. Total assessment in 
1858-9 and 1866-7, 29. Increased 
to defray coat of Abyssinian expedi- 
tion, 50, 51. Reduced in 1869,' 69. 
Again reduced in 187(1, 95. Mr. 
Lowe's proposed change in the mode 
of assessment, 107. Increase of 
twopence in 1871, 109, 110. Opposi- 
tion of Mr. Fawcett to that proposal, 
111. Ditto of Mr. W. H. Smith, 
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112, 113. Ditto of Ml;, W. M 
Torrens, 113. Divisions npou it, 

113. Mr. Cbadwiok's motions for 
select committee, X18, J36. In- 
crease of 1871 rendered necessary by 
inadequate estimates of revenue, 
120. Extension of abatement on 
small incomes, 125. Bemlssion of tbe 
twopence added in 1871, 125. Be- 
duced in 1873, 139. Mr. Lowe op- 
poses its repeal, 140. Number and 
amount of assessments under £200 
and of £10,000 and upwards, ISO. In- 
consistency of Conservative oppo- 
sition to increase of 1871, 158. 
Bate of tax and amonnt remitted 
and imposed from 1869 to 1873, 161. 
Gross assessment in 1842-8 and 
1852-3, 193. Ditto in 1854-5 and 
1864-5, 194. Ditto in 1864-5 and 
1871-2, 194. Increased sssessment 
of land, 196. Of farmers' rents, 
196. Of houses, 197. Of mines, 
201. Of ironworks, 203. Of rail- 
ways, 204, Of gasworks, &c., 

207. Of trades and professions, 

208. Of public dividends, 207, Of 
public salaries, 209, 210. Decrease 
of canals, 207. History of the tax 
and tbe benefits it has been the 
means of securing, 226, 227. Its 
advantages over indirect taxation, 
228. Objections to the reduction of 
1874, 312-314. Mr. Gladstone's 
proposal for its repeal, 314. Its 
position in our fiscal system, 328. 

Jbnkinson, Sir G., on the neglected 
claims of the agricultural interest, 
126, 140. 

Jevons, Pkofessob Stahlby, on the 
incidence of taxation, 296, 297. On 
our coal supplies, 323 n. 

Kelly, Sib Fiizeoy, on the malt tax 
and wine duties, 16. 

Laino, Mb. S. : defends existing system 
of taxation, 11. His arguments ex- 
amined, 12-16. His motion of 1873 
oondemningtaxes onlooomotion, 136. 

Landownebs : increased rental and 
value of agricultural land, 196, 197. 
increased rental and value of house 
property, 197, 198. Ground rents 
and mining royalties fair subjects for 
special taxation, 198, 201, 202. 
Total increase in value of real pro- 



perty, 199. Bailway Ac. compen- 
sations, 199. Mr. Dudley Baxter 
on the exactions practised on railway 
companies, 200. Comparative bene- 
fits of free trade policy as aflfecting 
landowners, manufacturers, traders 
and working men, 209, 210. . The 
landed interest and its complaints of 
over-taxation, 210, 211. The true 
policy of, 228. 

Labd : London retail prices in 1848 
and 1874, 253. Imports in 1872 and 
1873, 341, 

Lawbsnce, It^B. W., proposes to raise 
limit of exemption from income tax, 
129, 130. 

Leslib, Pbofesiob T. E. Cliffe, on 
the incidence of taxation, 298, 299. 

Levi, Fbofbbsob Leoni : his estimates 
of income and taxation quoted by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, 145, 146. 
By Mr. DisraeU, 148, 149. On 
the proportional taxation of large 
and small incomes, 149. On middle 
and upper class, and working class, 
income and taxation, 294. His 
fallacy respecting traders' profits on 
indirect taxation, 294-296. 

LiDUELL, Mb., condemns the repeal of 
the corn tax and the reduction of the 
sugar duties, 113, 

Local Taxation ; Motion of Sir Massey 
Lopes 1868, 52, Ditto 1869, 64. 
Ditto 1871, 101. Ditto 1872, 131. 
His " suicidal victory," 133. His 
opposition to Mr, Gosohen's com- 
mittee, 86. On local burdens and 
Imperial taxation, 133. Conservative 
complaints of Mr. Lowe's inaction 
with respect to the resolution of 
1872, 140, 142, 143. Its real inci- 
dence, 285, 286. Fallacy of Mr. 
Disraeli respecting 286, 287. Fallaoy 
of the view that a transfer of local 
charges to the Consolidated Fund is 
a relief of the ratepayers, 311, 312, 
325-323. 

LocES, Sib Massey ; Motion on local 
taxation 1868, 62. Ditto 1869, 64. 
Opposes Mr. Gosohen's motion for 
committee upon local taxation, 86. 
Motion of 1871, 101. Motion of 
1872, 131. His fallacies on Im- 
perial taxation, 181-133. His " sui- 
cidal " victory, 133, 184. 
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Lowe, Bi. Hon. B. ; His first budget, 
65-75. Describes the finaucial situ- 
ation of 1869, 66, 67. On the sliil- 
ling corn duty, 69, 70. On London 
cabs, 72, 73. Justifies his budget of 
1869, 74, 75. On railway taxation, 
76, On the money market as af- 
fected by his reforms in the coHeo- 
tiou of the taxes, 78. Eeplies to 
Mr^ Hunt's seubnd attack on his 
budget of 1869, 82-84. On a beer 
tax, 86, 93, 94. His second budget, 
86-96. On the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, 98. On the brewprs' 
license, 93. His extraordinary pro- 
posals of 1871, 105-108. On the 
proportions of direct and indirect 
taxation, 113, 114. Opposes Mr. 
Chadwiek's motion for a select com- 
mittee on the income tax, 119. His 
proposals of 1871 and his general 
administration of finance 120, 121. 
His fourth budget, 121-125. Results 
of his first three years' administra- 
tion, 123. Not unfavourable to the 
remission of taxes on locomotion, 
136. His fifth budget, 137-140. On 
the income tax and the sugar duties, 
140. On the taxation of rich and 
poor, 144, 145. Character of his 
financial policy, 152, 170-172. Sum- 
mary of his budgets, 153-161. The 
Times on his policy, 162. His fault 
as a financier, 164-165. 

Lubbock. Sir John, on the national 
debt and the repeal of customs duties 
126- J 28. On the yearly collection 
of the taxes, and the national debt, 
141. 

Maohinbkt, effects of, 235, 236. 

Malet, Sib Lodis, on the necessity of 
further free trade legislation, 317. 

Malt Tax: Sir Fitzroy Kelly's motion, 
16. Mr. Gladstone opposes its re- 
peal, 17. Mr. Wsraeli condemns the 
tax, 41. Dissatisfaction of its op- 
ponents that Mr. Disraeli did not 
touch it in 1867, 43. Col. Bartellot's 
motion, 1870, 86. Mr. Lowe on the 
tax, 86, 93. Concession to farmers 
allowing them to steep barley, 94. 
Opinion of Mr. Ward Hunt, 97. Col. 
Bartellot on malt versus sugar duties, 
140. Mr. Clare Bead complains 
that it was not touched in 1873, 140. 

Malt : consumption of 1859 and 1866, 



32. Increased consumption, 241. 
Imports in 1873, 341. 

Marine Insurance, reduction of duty 
on, 42. 

Match Tax, The: Its proposal, 106, 
107. Its defenders, 108. Divisions 
tlpon the proposal, 108, 109. Its 
withdrawal, 109. Its objectionable 
character, 157. 

Meat, Live and Dead : quantity and 
value of imports in 1859 and 1866, 
31. Prices of live animals in Metro- 
politan Cattle Market in 1842, 1S55, 
and 1870, 245. Average and mean 
prices of beef and- mutton in the Me- 
tropolitan Meat Market from 1851 
to 1874, 246, 247. Prices paid at St. 
Thomas's Hospital in 1842, 1845, 
1848, and 1855 to 1873, 248. Betail 
prices from 1849 to 1869, from Mr. 
Brassey's " Work and Wages," 248, 
Consumption of meat by the working 
classes, 248, 249. Importation of 
meat, 24a, 250. Betail price in 
Manchester in 1836, 1841, and 1875, 
254. Imports in 1872 and 1873, 340. 

MELEoaBNE, Lord, on the corn laws, 
58 n. 

Milk, Manchester retail prices, 1836, 
1841, 1875, 254. 

Mill, Mb. J. S. : on reduction of na- 
tional debt, 17. On our coal sup- 
plies in relation to the national debt, 
323 n. 

Monet Market, The : Debates as to 
the effect of Mr. Lowe's new mode 
of collecting the taxes upon, 76-79, 
80-85. Opinions of bankers and bank 
directors, 77, 78, 85. 

Napier, General Sir Charles ; en the 
distress of 1839-40, 174 n. His hu- 
mane efforts to prevent bloodshed, 
174 n. On the distress of 1840 and 
its remedy, 230-232. 

National Debt ; the whole amount 
created during the French war em- 
• ployed in paying interest, &c., on 
previous debt, 3 n. Cash received 
and stock created during the same 
period, 4 n. Dr. Chalmers on the 
funding system, 4 n. Mr. Neale's 
proposal in favour of its reduction, 
16. Mr. Mill and Mr. Jevons on 
our coal supplies, 17. Mr. Glad- 
stone's measure of 1866, 22-24. Mr. 
Gladstone's reductions 1859 to 1866, 
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28, 29. Mr. Disraeli's raodifioation 
of Mr. Gladstone's measure of 1866, 
42. Mr. Lowe's measure of 1870, 
93. Mr. James White on reduction 
of debt versus remission of Customs 
and Excise, 119. Decrease in 187^-3, 
138. Mr. W. Fowler. Mr. R. N. Fow- 
ler, Mr. J. B. Smith and Sir John 
Lubbock on its reduction. l4l. Re- 
ductions effected daring Mr. Lowe's 
tenure of ofSoe, 162-164. Stock 
created for telegraphs &c., 164. 
The coal question and the debt, 202, 
203. Importance of taking more ef- 
fective steps for its reduction, with 
opinions of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Mill, 
and Professor Jevons, 322-325. 

Neaie, Mb. C, motion for reduction 
of National Debt, 16. 

NiELD, Mr. W. : table of prices in 
Manchester, 1:836, 1841, 254. 

NoBTHCoiE, Sib Stafpobd : condemns 
the^budgetof 1869, 79. Inaccuracy 
of his statement respecting taxation, 
79. On the wealth and taxation of 
of the working classes, 145. Fallacy 
of his argument, 145, 146 His error 
respecting pauperism, 267, 268. His 
remedies for pauperism, 269. His 
eulogy of the financial policy inau- 
gurated in 1842, 821. Its condem- 
nation of the. conservative policy of 
that period, 322. On the budget of 
18a3, 321n. Considers direct taxa- 
tion in need ef attention and reform, 
321, On the Crimean war and ex- 
penditure, 330. 

Oatueaii, retail price in Manchester in 
1836, 1841, and 1875, 254. 

Oil-Seed Cakes, imports in 1872 and 
1873, 341. 

OsBOBNE, Mb. B. Bebnal, on the in- 
come tax and national expenditure, 
111,112. 

Pahio of 1866, 24, 25. Ditto, 35-38. 
Its effects upon the revenue com.- 
pared with those of the panics of 
1847, and 1857, 38-40. 

Pat!NI}LL, Sib Henby, on free trade, 
57. 

PAnPBBiSM : statistics respecting, 266- 
268. Low wages of agricultural 
labour a cause of, 269, 270, 

PnEL, THE LATB SiB BoBKBT, on the 

heavy taxation of the working 
claescs, 181, 182. 



Pollard-Ubquhabi, Mb., on the in- 
come tax versus indirect taxation, 
98. 

PoBiEB, Mr. G. B., table of prices of 
food in London in 1845 and 1848, 
253. 

Post Office : adoption of penny post- 
age, 59. Mr. Graves' motion for 
halfpenny book post, 64. Abtlition 
of newspaper stamp and reduction of 
newspaper and book postag'', 95. 
Beceipts and expenditnte, 1868-9 
and 1873-4, 167. 

Potatoes, import of, in 1859 and 1866, 
31. Retail price in Manchester in 
1836, 1841, and 1875, 254. Imparts 
of in 1872 and 1873, 341. 

PoTTEB, Mb. GsoBaE, on trades and 
friendly societies, 263, 261. 

Powell, Me. F. S., on brewers' 
licenses, 125. 

Pbobate, Administbatioji and Isvih- 
TOBY Duties, receipts, 1842-3 tu 
1865-6, 13. 

Pbobate, Leoaot, and Succession 
Duties : Mr. Lowe's proposals of 
1871, 105, 106. Evasions of the 
succession dat.7, 134, 135. Their 
inequality as affecting real and per- 
sonal property, 281, 282. 

Pboteotive Duties : see customs and 
excise. 

Public Aooousts, unsatisfactory char- 
acter of, 132. 

Bailways ; growth of mileage and 
capital 1858 to 1866, 29. Mr. Lowe 
on the passenger duty, 76. His pro- 
posal of 1870, 95. The exactions of 
landowners upon, 199. Mr. Dudley 
Baxter's evidence on that point, 200. 
Increase in the assessment of rail- 
ways to income tax, 204. Growth 
of railways before and since the 
inauguration of free trade legislation 
204-206. Mileage, capital paid np, 
and passengers conveyed in 1843, 
1861, and 1873, 205, 206. 

Bead, Mb. C-. S., on the malt tax and 
local burdens, 140. 

Bent of Coitaqb Pbopbbty in Man- 
cheater in 1836, 1841, and 1876, 254. 

Bbvenue. See income. 

Bice ; comsumption per head 1859 and 
and 1866, 80. Details of consump- 
tion showing pc\culiar impolicy of a 
tax upon that article, 30, 81. Im. 
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ports 1859 and 1866, 31. Price and, 
importation in 1842, 1843, 1860, and 
1870, 244. Eatea of duty at different 
periods, 244. London retail prices in 
1848 and 1874, 253. Imports in 
1872 and 1873, 341. 
BoaEBS, Pbofessob J. E. Thobold, on 
the ignorance of electors on political 
and social questions, 315 n. On 
restraints upon trade, 317. On the 
necessity for reducing expenditure, 
330-331 n. 
Salt, retail prices in Manchester in 

1836, 1841, and 1875, 254. 
SATisas Banes, statistics respecting, 

258. 
ScLATEB-BooTH, STb., Tcfutes Mr. Cross 

as to the carriage duty, 79. 
Seeds, import of, in 1872 and 1873, 

341, 342. 
Shebidan, Mb. H. B., moves for reduc- 
tion of fire insurance duty in 1869, 
64, 65. 
Sbifpinq : tonnage entered and cleared 
1858 and 1866, 29. The intention 
and effect of the navigation laws, 

212. 213. Tonnage of the United 
Kingdom in 1849, 1865, and 1873, 

213. Growth of steam navigation, 

214. Railways and the coasting 
trade, 214, 215. Tonnage entered 
and cleared from foreign countries 
and coastwise in 1849 and 1873, 215. 
Nnmber of seamen in 1849, 1865, 
and 1873, 215. Sailing and steam 
vessels entered and cleared from 
foreign countries and British Posses- 
Bions in 1849 and 1873, 215, 216. 
Statistics of the coasting trade in 
1854 and 1873, 216, 217. Growth 
of ship-building, 217, 218. Naviga- 
tion laws supported for political 
reasons, 218. Opinion of Adam 
Smith, 218. Apprehensions of the 
Marquis of Granby and Lord 
Brongham as to the effects of their 
repeal 218, 219. Petition in their 
favour from seamen, masters, and 
mates of the port of London, 219. 

SuiTH, AnAM, on the navigation laws, 

218. 
Smith, Mb. J. B., on the redaction of 

the national debt, 141. 
Smith, Mb. W. H. : moves resolution 

condemning the revised budget of 

1871, 112. Defeats proposal to 



exempt business premises solely 
occupied by a caretaker, 130. 
Moves resolution condemning the 
budget of 1873, 143. Fallacy of his 
opinion as to the sugar duty and 
local taxation, 144. His opposition 
to the reduction of the sugar duty, 
162. .. 
Spioes, imports of, 1872 and 1873, 342, 
Sfibits : reduction of customs and 
increase of excise duties, 15. Im- 
portation and consuniption, 1859 and 
1866, 32. Sir W. Lawson on the 
spirit duty, 140. Increased con- 
sumption of, 241. Imports of 1872 
and 1873, 342. 
Stamp Duties : Mr. Lowe's consolida- 
tion of the law and reduction of some 
of the duties, 94, 95. Acts of Par- 
liament wholly or partially repealed 
by this measure, 96. Object of the 
new Stamp Act the consolidation of 
the law, not revision of duties, 99. 
Its advantages, 156. 
Stanhope, The i.ate Eabl, protests 
against the sliding scale of 1842, 
211. 
Susab : imports in 1859 and 1866, 31. 
Reductions of duty and consumption, 
32. New scale of duties, 1867, 34. 
The Convention of 1864, 34. Duties 
reduced one-half in 1870, 95. The 
measure condemned by Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. LiddeU, and Mr. Thos. Baring, 
110, 113. Further reduction of half 
the duties in 1873, 189, 140 In- 
creased importation of molasses and 
cane juice, 245. Price paid at St. 
Thomas's Hospital in 1855, 1870, 
and 1873, 2a0n, 251. Retail price in 
1849 and 1869, 251. London retaU 
prices in 1848 and 1874, 253. Man- 
chester ditto in 1836, 1841, and 
1875, 254. Ditto of treacle, 254. 
Imports in 1872 and 1873, 342. 
Taxation : during the French war, 3-5. 
Remissions effected from 1842 to 
1865 not specially favourable to the 
working classes, 11-16. Remissions 
of imposts upon the upper and 
middle classes from 1842 to 1866, 
14-16, Effect of the remissions of 
1S65 on the revenue and on consump- 
tion, 18. Amount repealed and re- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone from]; 1859 
to 1866, 28. Amount remitted and 
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impoBod from 1832 to 1868, 64. 
Taxes repealed and reduced from 
1838 to 1839, 58, 59. Work for the 
Household Suffrage Pariiameut, BI- 
BS. Amount remitted by Mr. Lowe 
in 1869, 73. Bemissions of 1870, 
94-96. Amount remitted in 1869 
and 1870 with details, 102. Mr. 
Lowe's suggestions as to removal of 
exemptions, 103. His proposed mo- 
difications of Probate, Legacy, and 
Succession duties and in the assess- 
ment of the Income Tax, and the 
Match Tax, 105-107. Mr. Lowe on 
the respective proportions of direct 
and indirect taxation, 113, 114. Mr. 
Disraeli on ditto, 115, 116. Inaccu- 
racy of Mr. Disraeli's calculations, 
116, 117. Increased cost of indirect 
taxation, 117. Indifference of Par- 
liament to its growth, 131, 132. 
Increase since 1835, 133. Mr. Lowe 
on the policy of holding the balance 
evenly between direct and indirect, 
140. Mr. Lowe, Sir Stafford North- 
cotQ, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone 
on the incidence of taxation, I'i 4-151. 
The incidence of Mr. Lowe's remis- 
sions, 1869-78, 159. Summary of his 
remissions, 160, 161. Total yearly 
chai-ge upon, 1866-7 to, 1873-4, 168, 
169. Proceeds of taxes and stamps 
in 1 840-1, 1864-5, and 1873-4, 182 . 
Unfair incidence of taxation, 181- 
183. Dr. Channing on the true 
principles of, 185, 186. Ground 
rents for building purposes a fit 
subject for special taxation, 198. 
Result of recent remissions as affect- 
ing capital and labour, 273-275. Its 
comparative pressure upon the middle 
and upper, and the working classes, 
with estimates of Mr. Dudley Baxter, 
Professor Leoni Levi, Professor 
Stanley Jevons, Professor T. B. 
Cliffe Leslie, and Mr. W. R. Greg, 
282-306. Descriptive summary of 
existing system, 306-307, 336-338. 
The lesson of the past as to future 
polidy, 315-318. A property tax and 
the cry of " confiscation," 331, 832. 
The unearned increment of rent, 
332, 333. Mr. Mill's rule of " eqaality 
of sacrifice" violated by existing 
systems, 333-335. Dii-eot taxation 
and fiscal reform, 835, 886. Cor- 



porate property and the succession 
duty, 336, 337. Necessity for a re- 
vision of direct taxation, 338. The 
Mxaminet newspaper on the taxation 
of corporate property, 356, 356. 

See also Local Taxation and Customs 
AND Excise. 

Taxes: repeal of the dnty on hair 
powder, 71. Repeal of small licenses 
in 1870, 94. Beunction of stamp 
duties, 94. Taxes repealed in 1869 
and 1870, 102. Reduction of house 
duty on coffee houses and temperance 
hotels, 118. Mr. Lowe's proposal to 
remit house duty on business pre- 
mises occupied solely by a caretaker, 
124. The proposal defeated, 130, 
131. Mr. Laing's motion of 1873 
against taxes on locomotion, 136, 
137. Sir H. S. Ibbetson's motion 
on brewers' licenses, 141 . Compari- 
son of taxes on real property, per- 
sonalty, agriculture, trades, and pro- 
fessions, and consumption, 275-281. 

Taxes, Collrction of : Mr. Lowe's 
reform of the assessed taxes, land 
tax, inhabited house duty, and income 
tax, 67, 68. Its effect on the Govern- 
ment balances, 73, 74. It condem- 
nation by Mr. Ward Hunt, Mr. Thos. 
Baring, Mr.' S. Cave, Mr. W. Fowler, 
76, 78. Ditto by Sir Stafford North- 
cote, 79. Defended by Mr. Alder- 
man Salomons and Mr. Alderman 
Lusk, 78. Mr. Lowe on the money 
market, 78. Mr. Ward Hunt's 
second attack, 80-82. Mr. Lowe's 
reply, 82-84. Mr. R. W. Crawford 
on the question, 84, 85. Mr.W.Fowler 
and Mr. Alderman Salomons repeat 
their opinions upon the proposal, 85. 
Its practical results as affecting the 
revenue for the year, the taxpayers, 
and the Exchequer balances, 89-91. 
Renewed complaints of Mr. W, 
Fowler and Sir John Lubbock, 141, 
Praotioal benefits of the measure 
and its cost to taxpayers, 164-156. 

Tea : increased consumption conse- 
quent upon reductions of duty, 18, 
82. Imports in 1859 and 1866; 81. 
Rotnil price in 1849 and 1869, 251. 
London retail prices in 1848 and 
1874, 263. Mauohester ditto in 
1886, 1841, and 1875, 254. Im- 
ports in 1872 and 1878, 842. 
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TiMBEB DcTiES : repeal of, 19. Mr. 
Gladstone's deBcription of tbeii' 
character, ]9. Their effect upon 
importation and consumption, 20, 21. 

XoBACco AND CiGABS : Comparison of 
the respective duties on, 15. In- 
creased consumption, 241. Betail 
prices in Manchester in 1836, 1 S41, 
and 1875, 254. "Imports in 1872 
and 1873, 342. 

TooKBi Mr. Thomas, on agricultural 
labour in 1844, 271. 

Trade and Manufaotubes : their con- 
dition from 1815 to 1845, 173, 174. 
Buckle on the 2,000 laws passed for 
their regulation, 173 n. Evidence 
of income tax returns as to in- 
creased prosperity, 192-194. In- 
creased profits of mining enterprise, 
201. Of ironworks, 208. Of rail- 
ways, 204. Of gasworks, quarries, 
and similiar undertakings, 207. Of 
trades and professions, 208, 209. 
Growth of our railway system, 204- 

206. Decreased profits of our canals 
resulting from railway competition, 

207. Increase- of investments in 
Foreign securities, since 1855, 207. 
Increase of salaries paid out of pub- 
lic revenue, 209, 210. Profits of 
trade, &c., and gains of landowners 
compared, 210. Growth of colonial 
trade since 1840, 220-223. Tran- 
sactions of the Bankers' clearing 
house, 224. 

Trades Societies, statistics respecting, 
268, 264. 

War: The late Lord Derby's eulogy 
of indirect taxation as an engine of, 
318-320. The cost of, from 1688 to 
1869, 820n. Details showing the cost 
of each war from 1688 to 1869, 354. 

Whately, Aeghbishop : on the origin 
of the study of political economy, 1. 
Applicability of his remarks to the 
question of taxation, 1, 2. 

White, Me. James, on reduction of 
expenditure and the incidence of 
taxation, 10. Condemns the budget 
of 1867, 48. On the budget of 
1870 and the incidence of taxation, 
96, 97. Opposes the budget of 1871, 
108, 109. - Opposes the reduction of 
the National Debt until a consider- 
able diminution had taken place in 
the customs and excise, 119. On, 



the budget of 1872, 125. Approves 
budget of 1873, 140. His services 
as " People's Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer," 165. 

Wine : duties reduced while malt tax 
has been untouched, 15. Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly on wine and malt duties, 16. 
Equalization of duties on wine in 
bottle and in the wood, 19. Impor- 
tation and consumption in 1859 and 
1866, 32. Imports, in 1872 and 
1873, 343. 

WoEKiNO Classes, The : remissions 
of taxation affecting, 1842 to 1865, 
11-16. Ditto, 61-63. Opinions of 
Mr. Lowe, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone as 
to the taxation of, 144-151. A wage 
taxation possible, 145 n. Fallacy of 
Sir Stafford Northcote's assertion 
as to the " wealth " of, -145, 146. 
Mr. Disraeli's fallacies as to pressure 
of taxation upon, 148-151. liemis- 
sions of taxation affecting, 1869- 
1873, 159. Distress the parent of 
disturbance, 173, 174. General Sir 
Charles Napier on the distress of 
1839-40, 174 n. ; His humane 
measures to prevent bloodshed, 
174 n. Dear bread and long hours of 
labour, 176. Remissions of customs 
and excise as affecting recipients of 
weekly wages, 181. Sir Eobert Peel 
on the unfair taxation of, 181, 182. 
Becent changes have not mitigated 
its injustice, 183. Bichard Cobden's 
proposed wage tax, 187. Importance 
of the question of taxation as affect- 
ing the condition of, 229, 230. Sir 
Charles Napier on the distress of 
1840 and its remedy, 230-232. " Se- 
ditious cries for bread," 232 n. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett on the effect of an 
increased production of wealth on 
wages, 233-236. Professor Thorold 
Eogers on ditto, 236-237. Mr. John 
Plummer on the rise in wages, 238. 
Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., on ditto, 
238, 239. Increased importation of 
food a proof of the improved condi- 
tion of the people, 240. Increased 
consumption of malt, spirits, and 
tobacco, 240, 241. Their consump- 
tion of meat, 248-250. Prices of 
articles consumed in London 1845, 
1848, and 1874, and in Manchestes 
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18S6, 1841, 1875, 268, 264. General 
oonolusion as to prioes and rent for 
last thirty years, 255, 256. The 
Economitt newspaper on their alleged 
want of frugality, 266-358. Savings 
banks and co-operative societies, 
268, 259. Facts respecting building, 
friendly, and trades' societies, 260- 
264. Bemissions of taxation as 
affecting, 273, 275. Pressure of 
taxation upon, 282-306. Evidence 



from Bansard as to their condition 
during the dosing yearB of the Pro- 
tective era, 844-348. Wages in 
Manchester 1849 and 1874, in Leeds 
1839 and 1874, in Northumberland 
and Durham in 1839 and 1874, and 
in a South Wales ironwork in 1844, 
1849, 1873, and 1874, 349-351. 
Analysis of JUr. Dudley Baxter's 
tables of working class taxation, 
352-353. 
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